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pursuits  wrro  inailo  subservient  to  the  prime  object  of  bis  life— 
the  stmlv  of  natural  history.  Kven  at  this  period  he  )vas  known, 
botii  to  tlie  professorsand  students,  to  have  an  intimate  aojuaint- 
anee  with  the  mollusea  and  radiata,  a  eireumstanci'  wiiicli 
accounts  for  that  ]»rofound  knowledi^e  of  tljt‘  lower  clas.ses  t»f 
animal  lite,  which  not  endy  distinguished  him  when  a  m-.in  among 
naturalists,  but  enabled  him  to  ])ursu(i  those  researclu's,  and 
grasp  those  g(*ne‘ralizations,  which  will  secure  him  in  the  future 
records  of  science  a  permanent  ]>laee  among  the  most  eminent 
observers  and  interpreters  of  nature.  Without  this  early  devo¬ 
tion  <d’  his  energies  to  his  future  ])ursuits,  his  natural  power  of 
observation  and  educated  capacity  of  (h'tecting  generic  distinc¬ 
tions  and  minute  ditl‘erenc(‘S  would  havtJ  been  ex])endod  with 
less  advantage'  to  sci(*nce  and  less  honour  to  himself.  So 
great  is  the  nece'ssity  for  the  faithful  emj)loyment  of  early  life, 
in  laying  a  sab'  buindation  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgimmt  and 
taste*  ed‘  mature  age*. 

In  bS.*)d  he  was  joined  by  a  fellow  studemt  for  a  tour  in 
Norway,  wlu're*  he'  made  a  large*  cedle^criem  of  ])lants  and  medluse'a, 
and  e'ommence'd  his  inve'stigation  of  the  elistribution  of  animal 
life*  in  the'  Northe'rn  Seas.  The  results  of  this  journey  he  puh- 
lishe'd  in  the  ‘  Mai:azino  e)f  Natural  ilistorv,’  under  the  titlf* 
‘Note'S  e)f  a  Natural  History  Tour  in  Nenwa3\'  In  ISdtl  he 
suce'eM'eh'd,  with  the  assistance*  of  a  few  frieiuls,  all  of  whom  are 
now  nie>n'  or  less  known  as  men  of  science,  in  establishing  at 
Kelinburgh  the  Botanical  Society,  in  which  he  held  the  edhee  ed 
fore'ign  seeTe'tary.  'fo  this  .society  he  communicated  many  of  his 
early  papers,  and  gre'atly  aieh'el  in  the  formatie'ui  of  a  ])ublic  he^r- 
barium,  by  a  ]>rese'ntation  ed*  his  envn  collections  ami  those*  he 
obtaine'd  from  his  frie*mls.  In  ISdT  lie  visited  Ihuis,  to  continue* 
his  stuelies  uneler  the  eminent  French  naturalists  who  then 
taught  in  that  (*ity;  ami  in  the*  same*  year  visiteel  the  Meelitcrra- 
nean  ami  coast  ed  Algiers,  the*  restdts  ed’  which  journey  were 
briedly  recoreh'd  in  his  paper  ‘On  the  Lanel  ami  Fresh  Water 
Medlusca  of  Algiers  ami  Ihmgia.’ 

Fre>m  this  ]>erioel  to  the  y(*ar  ISil  emr  author  was  actively 
engage'd  as  an  ed>se*rver,  gathering  information  from  all  seiurccs, 
ami  tre'epie'tdly  visiting  feireign  cemntrics;  sometimes  to  test  the> 
truth  •'‘t  pre'e'once'iveel  hy])e^theses,  anel  sometimes  to  e*nlarge  his 
acquaintane'e*  with  the  elistribution  of  animal  anel  ve^getabh*  lilt\ 
How  usefully  this  ]ierie'>d  of  time  was  emphyveel  his  numerous 
publishe'el  pajicrs  attc'st.  but  e'spe*e*ially  his  aelmirable  ‘  History  ed 
Hriti.sh  Star  Fishes,  and  other  Animals  of  the  Olass  Kchinode^r- 
mata,’  a  Imeek  which  is  scarc'e'ly  less  aelmirable  for  it.s  graphic 
illustrations  than  tor  tiie  minute  accuraev  of  the  information  it 
contains,  its  vivid  elcscriptions  and  pleasing  style. 
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In  1811  he  iiccepted  the  appointment  of  naturalist  to  the 
surveying  party  in  the  ‘  Beacon,’  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Graves,  "who  was  commissioned  to  bring  from  Lycia  the 
marbles  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellowt‘s.  With  an  energy 
quite  his  own  he  adopted  that  system  of  dredging  which  he  liad 
l>ei‘ij  tlie  tirst  to  propose  as  the  serious  business  of  tlie  naturalist, 
and  avaiUnl  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  collecting  specimens 
of  the  fauna  and  Hoia  of  the  waters  of  the  iBgean  aiul  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  How  he  was  employed  witli  Mr.  Daniell 
and  Lieutenant  Spratt  in  the  e.xamination  of  the  coast  and 
inland  of  Lycia, — an  enterj)rise  which  was  rewanled  by  the  disco¬ 
very  of  eighteen  ancient  cities — the  well  known  record  of  that 
excursion  by  S})ratt  and  Forbes  has  aln‘ady  iniormed  our 
readers.  By  the  use  of  the  dredge  in  the  yEgean,  Forbes  elicited 
that  law  of  suba(iueous  life,  announce<i  to  the  British  Association 
in  LSL'l,  in  his  report  on  the  mollusca  and  radiata  of  those 
waters.  But  rich  as  the  expedition  was  in  natural  history 
results,  it  was  fatal  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Daniell,  who  died  of  fever, 
induced  by  malaria ;  and  Forbes  himself  ‘  Wiis  taken  ill  on  the 
way  from  Rhodes  to  Syra,  and  remained  for  thirteen  days 
together  without  tasting  food,  and  without  medicine  or  medical 
advice.’  From  this  severe  illness  he  slowly  recovered  ;  but  to  the 
see  Is  of  disefise  then  deeply  sown  in  his  body,  we  may,  probably, 
tpice  his  early  removal  from  amongst  us,  and  that  at  a  moment 
when  his  s])here  of  usefulness  had  been  widened,  and  his  inllu- 
ence  upon  the  progress  of  science  was  daily  increiising. 

The  important  fact  which  he  announced  to  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  the  result  of  his  researches  with  the  dredge  in  the 
Algean,  was,  that  among  marine  animals,  zoik's  of  <le[)th  corre¬ 
spond  to  parallels  of  latitude.  Boreal  forms  of  marine  life  may 
therefore  exist  in  southern  latitinh?s  at  great  depths,  just  as 
All  fine  plants  tiourish  on  mounUuns  at  great  elevations.  ’Fhc 
distribution  t)f  marine  life  must  const  (luently  be  considered  in 
retenuice  to  temjierature  and  not  to  climate.  The  imporUince  of 
the  ajiplication  of  this  law  to  geological  iiniuiries  is  evident.  As 
the  ind>ed(h‘d  organic  remains  in  any  mineral  de])osit  are 
rt‘ceived  in  evidence  of  tin;  circumstances  under  which  the  rock 
was  produced,  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  to  which 
niarine  animals  are  subj(‘ct  is  essential  to  a  correct  application  of 
the  evidence  those  remains  can  give.  Forbes  liirnself,  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  paper  on  the  northern  drift,  gives  an  atlmirable  example 
of  the  mode  in  which  this  fact  should  be  employed  in  estimating 
the  origin  of  a  deposit  from  a  study  of  its  fossils.  Alter  stating 
that  the  testacea  found  in  the  beds  of  the  glacial  epoch  are, 
with  some  exceptions,  still  represented  by  living  animals  in 
British  and  more  nortlicrn  seas ;  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
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fossils,  l)()tli  in  species  nnd  iinlividuals,  when  compared  witli  tho 
epoch  of  the  crai;,  or  the  existing  marine  fauna,  indicate  a  colder 
temperature  than  that  which  now  prevails  on  the  same  art^a,  he 
h(‘sitates  to  draw  the  conclusion  —which  in  less  cautious  or 
less  informed  minds  would  he  thought  unavoidahle— that  the 
climate  was  th(*n  much  more  severe  than  it  is  now.  Havin'^ 
reganl  to  tin'  law  he  had  announced,  ho  felt  the  necessity 
of  proving  that  the  tem])erature  thus  indicated  was  <lue  to 
climate,  and  not  to  the  depth  of  the  medium  in  which  these 
animals  liv«*d,  hefore  he  could  ])ronouncc  an  opinion,  and  siiv 
that  the  c'vidt'uces  of  pala'ontology  supjiorted  the  coneliisiiuis 
of  geology.  How  he  arrived  at  this  will  be  best  told  in  his  own 
words. 


*  Fortunately,’ he  says,  ‘  among  the  species  enuinerat(*d,  an*  several 
which  ought  to  afford  us  a  certain  clue  to  this  matter.  Such  are  the 
liittorino*.  the  Ihirpura,  the  l*atella,  and  the  liaeume,  gein*ra  and 
sj)eeii*s  definitely  indicating  m)t  merely  shallow  water,  hut  in  tlu*  first 
three  e:ises  a  coast  line.  Were  these  shells  only  fouiul  among  the 
ilisturhed  and  amorpln)Us  heds  of  drift,  they  would  scarcely  si‘rve  as 
t*vidence  on  so  nice  a  point,  since  they  might  have  been  transportc'd, 
hut  they  occur  also  in  the  undisturbed  fossiliferous  clays  of  this  forma¬ 
tion,  associated  with  Bivalve  and  other  mollusea  of  d(‘lieat(*  conforma¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  statt*  which  certainly  indicates  that  they  lived  and  died  on 
the  spot  when*  now  they  are  found,  d’his  is  especially  tlu*  case  among 
tlu*  t’lydc  dcpo>its.  A  most  important  fact  too,  is,  that  among  the 
spt*cics  of  bittorina,  a  g(*nus,  all  tlu*  forms  of  which  livt*  only  at  water¬ 
mark,  <»r  between  tides,  is  tlu*  bittorina  expansa,  one  of  tlu*  forms  now 
extinct  in  tlu*  llritish  hut  still  surviving  in  the  Arctic  Seas.’ — ‘  Alcnu)ii> 
of  the  (ii*ological  Survey,’  vid.  i.  ]>. 

Kdward  Forlu's  was  not  one  of  those  who  delight  in  the  <lis- 
covt*rv  of  abstract  truths,  and  h‘ave  them  to  perish  for  tin*  want 
of  nurtun*  and  usefuliu*ss.  As  soon  as  he  had  assured  himself  of 
tlu*  univi*rs:ility  of  this  law,  he  submitted  all  his  res(*arclu*s  and 
coniectun*s  to  it,  and  r(*jectt*d  every  hypothesis  in  which  its 
authoritv  was  md  fullv  recognised.  This  may  be  observt'd  in  all 
his  subs(*(pu'nt  writings.  Jhit  we  must  return  to  the  brief 
biographical  sketch  wti  had  commenced. 

Diiringthe  absence  of  luir  naturalist  in  the.Fgean,the  ])rofessor- 
ship  of  botany  in  King’s  (\)lh*ge  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Ihotessor  l)<»n.  The  claims  of  Kdward  Forb(*s  as  a  naturalist,  a 
teaclu*r,  and  a  man,  to  the  vacant  chair  were  presented  to  the 
council  of  that  university  by  his  friends,  among  whom  was  Hr. 
Cioodsir,  the  j)rofessor  of  anatomy,  with  whom  he  occupied  the 
same  lodgings  when  a  student  at  Kdinhiirgh.  d'he  claim  was 
allowed,  and  tlu*  a])pointment  was  made  in  sutheient  time  to 


prevent  his  visit  to  Kgypt,  and  a  dredging  excursion  in  the  Kcd 
Sea,  upon  which  he  had  resolved.  In  May,  183i,  he  dt'livercd 
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his  iiiaii<4unil  lecture  iit  Kings  College  to  a  class  who  soon 
Icarnecl,  as  all  intelligent  persons  did  who  were  admitted  to 
tainiliar  intercourse,  to  honour  and  love  him.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  assistant  secretary  to  the  (leological  Society  of 
London,  a  post  of  great  honour,  but  one  of  th(‘  most  laborious  a 
man  of  .science  can  accept.  This  situation  he  retained  until 
he  was  ap|)ointtMl  pala*ontologi.st  to  tin*  Ceological  Survey  of 
(Ireat  Britain,  and  fullilled  its  duties  with  tin*  highc.st  honour  to 
liinisclf  and  advantage  to  the  Society  ;  and  that,  too,  as  th(‘  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Mr.  Lonsdal(‘,  one  of  the  most  unwearying  and  best 
informed  paheontologists  of  the  age,  to  whom  every  geologist  has 
been  more  or  le.ss  indebted,  ihit  althougli  Ids  otHcial  labours 
were  so  heavy,  the  productions  of  his  pcm  and  ])encil  were 
numerous,  all  stampetl  with  that  originality  of  thought  and 
breadth  of  handling  of  which  his  early  labours  had  given 
promise.  Among  the  pa])ers  which  he  produced  at  this  time,  we 
may  mention,  as  especially  deserving  notic(‘,  his  nuunoir  ‘  f )n  the 
Geological  Relations  of  the  Existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles,’  to  which  wo  shall  ])r(‘scntly  nder.  M  e  lu'cd  not 
U*ll  how  etiiciently  he  held  the  oHice  of  ])ri*si(h‘nt  of  the  (lecdo- 
gieal  Society,  or  allude  to  the  masU'rly  summary  of  the  state  of 
geology  which  he  gave  to  the  Society  from  the  ])resident’s  chair, 
at  the  aniversary  meeting  in  February  ISo  k  These  are  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  every  geologist  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  or  of  reading  its  jwo- 
ceeding.s. 


Soon  after  his  term  of  olhcc  in  the  Geological  Society  had 
exjurcd.  Professor  Forbes  was  elected  to  the  chair  ot  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Ediidmrgh,  whieh  had  lM‘come 
vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  J)r.  dameson.  In  tln^  meridian 
ot  manhood  he  thus  obtained  the  highest  object  ol  his  ambition. 
By  the  torce  of  his  genius  and  industry  he  had  achieved  many 
comjuests  tor  science  and  much  honour  for  himself;  he  had  boiui 
n-ceived  by  the  most  eminent  naturalists  and  geologists  as  onti 
tilted  to  continue  their  labours,  and  to  sustain  tlie  reputation  ot 
their  names;  he  had  been  crownc'd  with  the  highest  distinctions 
science  can  bestow.  lie  was  now  reunited  to  many  ot  his 
earliest  triends ;  took  his  seat  again  as  a  resident  member  at  the 
Botanical  Society,  in  the  formation  of  which  In?  had  Ixmn  so 
^‘tive  ;  and  became  a  teacher  and  an  authority  where,  not  twenty 
vears  hefon*,  he  had  been  a  pupil.  Welcomed  on  all  sides  by 
attached  triends  and  admiring  scholars,  a  wide  sphere  ot  usetul- 
iiess  seemed  to  be  opened  to  iiim,  and  his  heart  might  well  con- 


^ch  could  b(.*  satistied  without  privation  to  the  other.  But  lie 
h‘Ul  also  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  race  he  had  to  run.  He 
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liad  rosolvM  to  do  much  for  tlie  extension  of  natunil-historv 
Hoienoe.  He  hopnl  to  make  the  University  of  Kdinhiipjjli  one  of 
the  most  eminent  schools  of  Euroj)e,  and  its  museum  one  of  tlie 
most  im])ortant.  He  siiw  around  him  a  group  of  young  men,  to 
all  of  whom  he  otiered  the  hand  of  friendship,  who  were  im- 
hihing  from  his  lips  that  love  of  science  and  seientitic  labour 
which  had  made  his  name  so  famous.  They  heard  him  with 
attention  in  the  theatre,  they  sought  him  in  the  museum,  they 
followed  him  in  his  ])eriodical  excursions.  He  needed  no  other 
hofie  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  high  and  honourable  designs 
hut  health  and  life — they  were  denied  him. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  hehl  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  Professor  Ktlward  Forbes  occupied  the  chair  of  the  geolo¬ 
gical  .section,  and  after  a  short  excursion  returned  to  Edinburgh 
to  resume  his  college  dutie.s.  On  the  1st  of  November  he  coin- 
nnmeed  his  stHiond  course  of  lecture.s,  in  ill  health,  suffering  from 
cold  and  low  fever.  For  a  few'  days  he  continued  to  lalumr  and 
sutfer,  but  the  febrile  symjRoms  increased,  and  he  was  comj)elled 
to  disc<mtinue  his  lec'ture.s.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  he 
died,  and  we  may  w’ell  mourn ;  for  we  have  lost  a  star  of  the 
tir.st  magnitude  from  the  hemis])here  of  science  ;  one  who  was  a 
guitle  to  the  impiiring,  a  censor  to  the  slothful  ;  and  his  dis¬ 
appearance  at  a  moment  when  he  shone  most  brightly  has  tor 
a  time  <limmed  Bie  light  of  kindred  tiames. 

Having  briefly  .stated  the  ])rincipal  events  in  the  life  of  Edward 
Forlus,  ainl  th(‘  means  by  which  he  nmehed  that  honourable di.s- 
tinction  with  which  his  name  will  be  unit(‘d  in  this  and  many 


.succt‘(*ding  ages  in  tin*  history  of  natural  science,  we  will  take  a 
brief  revitwv  of  .sonu‘  of  the  opinions  he  held  and  su|)})orte<l,  and 
select  one  example  (d  the  moile  in  which  he  entered  u}>on  a 
.si'ientific  inqtiirv. 

d'lu'  pa|H*rs  collected  from  the  ]»nges  of  the  ‘Literary  (lazcttc, 
re-publishetl  and  t*dited  by  the  pro])rietor  of  that  journal,  arc  full 
of  interi'.st,  for  tlnw  give,  in  ]U)])ular  phraseology,  and  in  a  light, 
gracile  style,  the  opinions  of  the  great  naturalist  upon  subjt'Cts 
whii'h  coidd  .scarcely  find  .a  place  in  .scientific  memoirs  ami  formal 
n'p<u*ts.  d'he  volume  consi.sts  of  numerous  review  s  ot  books  u}>on 
gi‘ogniphy,  natural  history,  and  geology.  These  reviews  Mr. 
IL't'vi*  has  classed  under  general  designations,  and  the  reader  may, 
on  first  o|vuing  the  Inx^k,  be  deceived  into  the  suppo.sition  that 
eai'h  division  or  chapter  is  an  es.s,ay  upon  the  subject  announced 
.at  the  lH»ginning.  The  publisher  will  no  doubt  reap  a  ]>ublishers 
rcwvaial  in  this  n'print,  but  we  ju'otest,  jus  all  the  friends  ot  Pro- 
fi^ss^ir  Forbe.s  w  ill  do,  against  this  hasty  collection  of  his  fugitive 
writings  in  a  form  they  were  never  intended  to  take,  almost 
liofore  a  suitable  literarv  memorial  could  be  decided.  Tiie  book 
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contains  many  admirable  criticisms,  and  some  allusions  to  tlio 
discoveries  which  will  give  the  author  jmsthumous  fame.  There 
are  |)a<sagesof  great  beauty  in  thought  and  expression,  and  many 
i}ii‘^'’'estions  of  moment;  nor  are  these  anonymous  productions 
wanting  in  that  s]urit  of  truthfulness,  kindness,  atlection,  and 
jdayfulness,  which  distinguished  Edward  Forbes  as  a  companion 
and  teacher.  We  can  tind  nothing  to  otfend,  and  there  is  much 
to  please  and  instruct ;  yet  while  we  recommend  the  book  as  one 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  young  in  forming  the  taste,  and  in 
cultivating  a  love  of  natural  science,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it 
does  not  jdace  this  distinguished  man,  admirable  in  literature  and 
in  science,  in  that  position  which  his  gtMiius  demands,  ami  his 
friends  anticipate.  From  its  pages,  howevm*,  we  may  colh'ct  his 
opinions  upon  many  subjects  connected  with  the  sciences  he 
studied,  and  draw  from  them  many  inducements  to  the  adoption 
of  similar  pursuits. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  and  ignorant  people  pr(‘tcnd  to 
believe  it,  that  intellectual  improvement  of  a  high  order  makes  a 
man  retiring  and  unsocial.  Our  author  answers  that  charge  : — 


‘'riien*  is  no  greater  or  more  ])r(‘vah‘nt  inistaki* than  the  siij)position 
that  the  intellectual  development  is  inconsistent  with  a  keen  sense  ol 
enjoyment.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  eonsidt-rahle  number  of  grave,  dull. 
Would-be  sages,  moving  at  a  snail’s  paei‘,  with  a  snail’s  gravity,  through 
society — looking,  as  Oken  says  in  his  transeendental  philosophy,  like 
so  many  prophesying  goddesses  seated  on  tripods.  Ihit  nine  outol  t('n 
of  them  maintain  a  philosophic  fame  only  on  tin*  credit  of  an  ominous 
and  unbroken  silence ;  the  tenth  on  the  stnmgth  of  supj)orting  some 
ineomprehensible  }»aradox,  which  neither  he  nor  the  stupid  people  who 
listen  to  him  eomprelumd.  Your  real  })hilosopher  is  neither  uneom- 
immieative  nor  dogmatic  ;  he  utters  his  words  ol  wisdom  at  tin*  right 
tiim‘and  place,  but  on  ordinary  occasions  is  like  otluu*  men,  and  enjoys 
himself,  perhaps  even  more  intensely,  when  enjoyment  is  alloat.  Davy 
w;i.s  one  of  these,  as  eva'rv  man  of  genius  is,  and  has  been,  lienee  the 
unatlected  enthusiasm  with  which  Sir  ilumphny  plungeil  into  strciun 
and  pool,  and  pursued  his  salmon  lishing  hobby  all  over  Kurope.  And 
whilst  the  zest  for  pleasure  humanizes  tlie  philosopher,  his  seiiuiee  and 
taste  in  turn  elevates  his  pleasures.  Tlu‘  objects  of  his  sport  become 
to  him  a  souree  of  interest,  such  as  they  cannot  be  to  common  men. 
In  their  forms  he  delights  to  trace  all-wise  contrivance,  and  in  their 
instincts  the  guidance  of  superhuman  wisdom,  lie  follows  them  to 
their  haunts,  marking  every  charm  of  tin*  landscape  on  his  way,  Jind 
every  turn  and  varying  chance  of  his  sjiort  suggests  reflections  on  men 
and  things — fanciful  analogies,  it  may  be,  but  not  the  less  true  such 
as  give  elotjuence  to  his  tale  of  adventure,  and  render  the  records  ol  his 
aiuu.sements  as  classical  as  these  ‘  Conversations  ol  1*  ly  h  ishing  by 
Davy.’— pp. 

f  he  following  passage  is  a  good  example  of  the  pleasing  inannci 
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in  ^vliich  Edward  Forbes  delighted  to  entice  men  into  the 
pursuit  of  science  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  nature  : — 

‘\V  i‘iv  the  famous  wisliing  carpet  (»f  the  ‘  Arabian  Xiudits  eitlui- 
purchasable  or  let  out  for  liire,  we  could  not  resist  the  teinjita- 
tion  of  taking  a  tly  to  the  West  Indies,  and  alighting  among  the 
mountains  of  .lamaica.  We  woidd  go  there  wh(*n  tlie  yellow  lever  was 
out  <»f  season,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  t'ohmel  lieid’s  law  of 
storms  select  the  interval  lu  tween  two  hurricanes  forour  visit.  How 
tielighllul  to  rise  out  of  the  semi-solid  atmosphere  of  London  and  iind 
ourselvi  s  suddenly  under  the  cloudless  beavims  of  the  tri)pies.  l)oul)t- 
less  tlu‘sim  is  very  hot,  but  then  wt‘  would  choose  the  cool  eviMiing  for 
mir  flight,  and  so  avoid  ineonvenienee.  Seated  under  a  ])alm-tive,  with 
an  arlu>rescent  fern  in  the  foreground,  and  a  grove  of  cocoa  nuts  in  the 
di^tance,  wi*  would  pass  a  few  hours  of  intense  exotic  enjoyment.  All 
manners  of  curious  cri'atures  woidd  congregate  arouml  us — strange 
birds  with  bright  featln-rs;  agile  lizards,  changing  coloiir  every  moment  ; 
l»cetles,  with  prodigious  horns,  and  wasps  with  awful  stings;  snails, 
with  no  emls  to  Hieir  shells ;  and,  at  a  safe  distan.ee,  boa  const rietors  of 
terrilic  <limensions.  And  yet  how  confused  and  nninstructive  our 
pleasure  wo\dd  lu*  amid  all  tlu‘se  wonders  if  we  wtu'e  ignorant  of  natural 
histv>rv.  L’nabh*  to  observe  correctly,  incapable  of  jmlging  t)f  the 
meaning  of  tbt*  curious  organisms  about  us,  we  should  soon  begin  to 
regret  our  neglect  of  tin*  most  laseinating  of  the  sciences,  ami  find 
ourselves  in  the  et)ndition  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundrt'd  travellers 
through  fi  reign  parts.  The  charms  of  a  residence  in  a  fonign  land 
an*  incrcasetl  tenfold  if  the  traveller  Ik*  a  zoologist  or  botanist.  How¬ 
ever  dull  a  country  may  seem,  however  unintC'resting  its  human  popula¬ 
tion,  the  creatures  that  live  on  its  s\irfaee  or  swarm  amid  the  waves 
that  wash  its  >hores  atlbrd  a  constant  and  inexhaustible  source  ol 
amusement  ami  instruction.  The  naturalist  is  at  honu*  everywlure, 
and  tinds  a  museum  when*  the  ordinary  voyager  linds  nothing  but  a 
waste.  In  the  pt)lar  n'gions  he  is  intensely  ha})py,  but  in  the  tropics 
he  is  in  paradise  itself.  Xo  district  is  so  poor  and  barren  but  that  it 
has  tri*asures  for  him,  and  none  so  rich  but  that  all  its  gold  would 
fail  to  pri’vent  his  rushing  alter  a  new  butterlly,  or  climbing  the  rocks 
after  a  new  llowt*!*.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  able  botanists 
explored  and  resided  in  the  g<dd  region  of  Ckdifornia,  aware  ot  the 
imlications  of  tin*  precious  nu*lal,  before  tin*  rush  to  the  diggings,  but 
wen*  too  absorbed  in  tin*  delights  of  their  own  peculiar  pursuits  tt> 
think  of  grubbing  lor  lueie.’ — pp.  27S-‘JSO. 

Thi.s  abandon inont  of  the  mind  to  a  jnir.suit  which  ba.s  not 
money-getting  Itir  its  end  is  incum[)rebensible  to  the  great  ina.ss 
ot  mankind.  Tin*  boy  who  neglects  his  books  to  draw  diagiams 
construct  i*locks,  and  makt*  telescopes  ;  or  he  who  loses  his  sachel 
on  his  way  trom  school  while  collecting  flowers  aiul  hunting  h>r 
tti.ssils,  will  hav(»  the  cane  :  ami  in  tlie  opinion  of  lathers  and 
teachers  not  a  few,  it  should  be  wielded  with  more  tirmne.ss  tliaii 
mercy.  Hut  what  in  the  ojiinion  of  the  world  should  be  the 
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imnishinent  of  a  man  wlio,  in  liis  entlinsiasin  for  science,  braves 
tlie  extremes  of  teinpt'ratnre,  lives  in  forests  inhabited  by  l)easts 
of  prey  ami  veneinoiis  snakes,  and  visits  llie  most  nncivilizi‘d  of 
Imiium  kind  to  observe  tlieir  habits,  learn  their  traditions,  ami 
investigate  the  <;e<dogy  or  natural  history  of  the  country  th(‘y 
jHX’upv,  without  a  thoui;ht  of  gainiin^  mouev,  or  a  single  coin- 
inereial  idea  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Fortune  would  have  mn'ded  no 
apologist  had  he  failed  in  his  attem])t  when  he  entered  the 
interior  of  Fhina,  by  the  desire  of  the  Fast  India  Company,  to 
study  the  manufactun'  of  tea,  and  obtain  ])lants — of  which  lui 
tbrtunately  secured  twenty  thousand — to  be  sent  for  cultivation 
on  the  sh)p(‘s  of  Himalaya.  Jhit  who  would  havt‘  umitu'taken 
his  (h'fence  if  his  commercial  euterpris**.  had  failed,  by  a  discovtuy 
of  his  incognito,  from  his  enthusiastic  ardour  to  get  a  nearer  view 
t)f  a  new  cypress,  and  obtain  a  few  seeds  for  tin*  nurserymen  in 
Kurojie^  And  yt*t  such  might  have  been  the  n*sult  if  a  second 
thouglit  had  not  suggested  that  to  scale  an  innkeeper’s  wall  for 
such  a  purpose  would  be  an  indecorous  j)roceeding  for  a 
Chinaman. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  development  of  organization  in  succession 
of  time,  so  speciously  stated  upon  assumptions  falsely  calh‘d 
geological  facts,  by  the  author  of  the  ‘  V’estiges  of  lh*eation,’  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  Professor  Forbt's  in  that  kindly  spirit  which 
aims  at  the  correction  of  iin  error  rather  than  the  award  of 
punishment  for  a  fault.  It  is  an  hyjmthesis  unsustained  by  a 
single  fact  in  paheontology,  and  rests  entirely  u])on  an  imaginary 
progression  of  organization  in  the  succession  of  fossil-bearing 
rocks.  The  subji'ct  is  now  almost  worn  out,  but  there  may  he 
some  curiosity  to  know  what  so  eminent  a  naturalist  said  n?spect- 
mg  it.  The  a.ssumption  upon  which  the  hypothesis  is  huilt  is 
thus  .stated  by  the  author  of  the  ‘  Ve.stige.s/  who  is  .supjxxsed  to 
he  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh  : — 


‘  It  is  eh*;!!*,  and  can  now  he  asserted  on  the  autliority  ol  the  lirst 
naturalists  of  tin*  ag<*,  that  in  all  the  eonspieuons  onh'rs  of  animals, 
there  have  hetui  in  the  progr(‘ss  of  time  strong  appearances  ol  a 
progress  ot  forms  from  tin*  inon*  simph*  to  the  more  e<)mplt*x,  from 
the  nnm*  gen(*ral  to  the  more  special,  tin;  highest  and  most  typical 
lorins  hoing  always  attained  last.  It  cannot  he  pretended  in  all 
caHCH  that  wo  have  an  unbroken  and  perfe(*t  series,  exhibiting  these 
gnulations,  Ibr  the  stone  book  is  one  wanting  many  leav(*s  ;  hut  in 
the  orders  that  have  been  best  pr(*s(‘rve<l  there  is  such  a  well-marked 
''Uecession  leading  on  i’rom  one  degree  of  organization  to  another, 
that  tin;  general  fact  of  a  i)rogress  in  all  tiie  orders  is  not  to  be 
iloubted.’-*  Vestiges,’  p.  MO. 

Now  ‘the  first  naturalists  of  the  age’  do  not  admit  that  there 
iAs  1)0011  an  increa.sing  perfection  of  organization  tis  the  result  of 
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the  progress  of  time  ;  they  deny  the  assertion,  and  thus  reduce 
the  Vestigial!  to  the  disreputable  position  of  being  called  on 
to  prove  his  lissertious. 

*  Tlie  F|K‘ciilator  in  development, *  says  Prolessor  Forlx's,  ‘  was  not 
content  to  misinterpret,  he  misrepresented  (probably  uneonseiouslv) 
the  facts  upon  which  he  founded  liis  theory,  or  knew  them  so  iinjH.T- 
feetly  as  to  forget  to  mention  the  most  important.  I’rofessor  Stnlg- 
wick’s  si*arehing  examination  of  such  mis-statements  eiumot  fail  to 
expt)8e  the  fallacies  of  the  work  he  reviews,  luul  must  do  good  service, 
especially  among  students,  by  })revenling  their  reception  of  mistakes 
for  facts.  Tins  is  conspicuously  the  case  with  that  part  of  the  iiujuiry 
which  deals  with  the  lirst  appeimance  of  organi/ad  beings.  If  the 
theory  of  progressive  dcvelo})ment  in  the  Lamarckian  sense  be  good 
for  anything,  the  earliest  creatures  of  which  we  find  traces  should  Ik* 
the  simplest  and  lowest  forms,  not  only  of  their  tribes  but  of  all 
creatures.  To  the  practical  geologist  it  is  needless  to  say  that  such  is 
not  the  case;  but  .so  jiositively  and  freipiently  has  the  statement  to 
the  contrary  bi*en  put  Ibrward,  that  strong  and  rejieated  denials,  and 
an  appeal  to  f;u*ts  over  and  over  again,  are  necessary  to  convince 
numerous  able  men,  many  of  them  men  of  science,  who  are  not  prac¬ 
tically  conversant  with  geological  researches.  Yet  no  fact  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  remains  of  the  oldest  animals  yet  discovered  do 
not  belong  to  the  most  rudimentary  forms.  Instead  of  Sponges, 
hy droid  Zoojihytes,  llryozoa,  and  Formanifera,  the  simplest  ty})^ 
which,  under  the  conditions  indicated  by  the  strata,  could  be  expected 
to  oi'cur  in  the  most  ancient  Pahwzoic  deposits,  we  tind  a.steroi<l  and 
helianthoid  Zoophytes,  Cephalopods  (the  highest  of  Mollusea),  Hraehio- 
|>ods,  and  IVilobites.  No  person,  whose  acijuaintance  with  zoology  is 
sutlicitMit  to  enable  him  to  estimate  the  position  in  the  animal  serit^^ 
of  a  Cuttle-fish  or  a  Crustacean,  can  for  a  moment  hold  the  notion  that 
the  l*al;eozoic  fauna  was  rudimentary,  if  he  jiossesses  any  familiarity 
wiUi  the  fossils  of  the  Silurian  system.  Every  day  we  are  learning 
more  and  mon.*  to  recognise  the  common-sense  view,  that  the  uj>|>ear- 
ance  of  g»*nera  and  sj)ceies  in  time  Inis  been,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present,  determined  sim])ly  by  the  physical  conditions  adajded  to  them. 
The  Crt‘ator,  willing  that  there  should  be*  no  great  ej)Och  of  desolation, 
has  called  into  Inung  s|)e*cies  after  s|)ecies,  organizing  each  for  the 
cii\*umstances  amidst  which  it  was  destined  to  live.’ — j>p.  14-10. 

An  hypothesis  which  assumes  that  every  variety  of  organiM- 
tion  has  its  origin  in  one  that  is  a  grade  lower,  and  after  its 
appeals  to  geology  for  the  support  of  its  assertion  is  found  by  the 
very  evidence  given  under  its  subpu3na  to  be  false,  CiUi  have  no 
favour  from  honest  minds.  It  is  a  vain,  half-wdtU'd,  foolish 
imagination;  or,  still  worse',  a  sham  and  impo.sture.  It  a.^uwes 
that  the  fonns  of  life  are  progressive,  and  it  lacks  a  begiiudi^. 

here  it  desires  to  find  rudimentary  forms,  rocks  yield  the  relics 
of  an  organization  of  a  high  character.  Nor  is  this  idl.  do  prove 
its  claim  upon  our  credence  it  should  show  an  uninterrupted  pro- 
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<rression  from  the  palaeozoic  epoch  to  the  historic  age.  But 
instead  of  this,  we  find  that  the  ‘Stone  Book*  has  many  chapters, 
aud  between  each  the  Vestigian  commentator  jissumes  a  leaf  to 
be  lost,  and  supplies  it  by  vague  fancies.  That  man  has  read 
carelessly,  or  not  turned  over  the  leaves  at  all,  who  has  not  learned 
that  at  periods  in  the  worlds  history  there  has  been  sul>stitution 
of  genera,  sometimes,  we  arbnit,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher ; 
but  very  frequently  from  the  higher  to  the  lower.  ‘  Now  that 
we  have  learned  the  true  affinities  that  exist  between  the 
Bryozoa,* — formerly  classed  with  the  Zoophytes,  now  with  the 
Mollusca, — ‘  and  the  Brachiopoda,*  says  Professor  Forbes  in  his 
anniversary  aildress  to  the  Geological  Society,  ‘  we  can  see  in 
these  instances  the  zoological  replacement  of  a  higher  by  a  lower 
group,  while  in  the  former  view,  equally  true,  of  the  replac.unent 
of  the  Brachiopoda  by  the  Lamellibranchiata,  a  higher  group  is 
substituted  for  a  lower  one.’  We  may  perhaps  be  told  that  the 
Trilobites  found  l)V  Barrande  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous  beds  of 
the  Silurians,  in  Bohemia,  belong  to  rudimentary  types,  but 
how  does  the  development  hypothesis  account  for  their  existence 
in  any  form  in  a  deposit  called  primordial,  and  containing  the 
first  evidence  of  organized  being  ?  But  even  taking  these  nidi- 
mentary  forms  of  Trilobites  as  we  find  them  in  the  lowest 
fossiliferous  bed,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  by  the  Vestigians  them¬ 
selves  that  development  did  anything  to  raise  the  standard  of 
organization  in  this  class  of  animals ;  for,  as  far  as  geological 
evidence  can  guide  us,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  effects  of 
igneous  eruption,  or  a  change  of  sea  level  ])roduced  by  volcanic 
agency,  and  a  new  fauna  was  substituted.  The  absurdity  of  the 
theory  should  have  been  an  antidote  to  the  ])oison  that  lurks 
under  its  hiscinating  tongue ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  how  men 
with  any  pretension  to  intelligence,  not  to  say  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  can  be  even  half  persuaded  ‘  that  they  and  all  mankind 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  mud-worms  and  monkeys,  and  this 
too  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  all  the  living  investigators  of  those 
several  animals  anatomically  and  pala^ontologically  considered.’ 
The  publication  of  the  ‘  V^estiges,’  however,  will  have  done  some 
^d,  as  Forbes  says,  when  it  has  taught  naturalists  ‘that  it 
la  full  time  to  give  the  public  the  results  of  their  researches,  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived,  in  plain,  readable,  and 
comprehensible  language  ;  and  not  to  keep  the  philosophy  of 
their  science  to  themselves  ;  for  if  they  do  so,  others  unqualified 
for  the  task  will  impose  a  sham  philosophy  on  the  people,  who  like 
to  have  a  reason  for  their  belief,  aud  to  be  assured  of  the  causes 
of  things.* 

The  theoretical  opinions  entertained  by  Professor  Forbes,  con¬ 
cerning  tlie  distribution  of  organized  beings,  were  founded  upon 
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the  conviction  tliat  all  species  of  animals  desceiidod  from  singlt* 
creat4*d  progenitors.  Admitting  this,  ^vhich  to  us  appears  an 
indispensjihle  conjecture  in  science,  and  a  fact  in  revelation,  ciieli 
s|K'cies,  wherever  we  may  now  tind  the  individuals,  must  have 
been  ditfused  from  a  specitic  centre ;  or,  in  other  words,  there 
must  have  been  some  geographical  point  in  which  the  primo¬ 
genitors  were  created,  and  to  which  all  their  offspring  may  he 
traced.  The  work  ot  the  naturalist  in  determining  these  s|.ecitic 
centres  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ethnologist,  when  he  attempts  to 
tread  back  the  road  a  race  of  mankind  have  traversed  to  the 
locality  in  which  their  early  ancestors  dwelt,  and  from  which  a 
|M)rtion  of  their  tribe  wandered.  That  this  view  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  life  in  its  specitic  forms  is  correct  admits  of  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt ;  for  if  a  fact  can  be  perfectly  explained  by  a  single 
cause,  it  is  evidently  false  to  iissume,  as  a  primordial  condition,  a 
multiplication  of  that  cause. 

Upon  this  assumption  Professor  Forbes,  as  ])ala'ontologist  to 
the  geological  survey,  founded  those  inquiries,  the  r(*siilts  of 
which  he  has  stated  in  his  admirable  paper  ‘  On  the  Connexion 
betw’een  tin*  Distribution  of  the  Existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  (Jeological  Changes  which  have  atlectcd 
their  area,  especially  during  the  epoch  of  the  Northern  Drift.’ 

B(‘f(  >re  any  connexion  can  be  traced  between  geological  changes 
and  the  introduction  into  Britain  of  the  existing  plants  and 
animals,  we  must  ascertain  by  what  means  .such  an  i.solated  an  a 
may  have  been  furnished  w  ith  its  present  launa  and  flora.  There 
are  three  modes  in  which  it  may  have  been  done,  (dther  wholly 
or  in  part — by  creation  within  the  area,  transjiort  to  it,  or 
migration  before  isolation.  In  one  or  more  of  these  ways 
the  Briti.sh  I.sles  must  have  received  the  species  of  animals  ami 
])lants  which  now'  exist  on  their  surface.  That  it  was  not  hy 
s|)ecial  creation  within  the  area,  to  any  large  extent,  is  jirohablc 
from  the  fact  that  the  terr(‘strial  animals  and  floweiing  plants, 
w’ith  few  exception.s,  are  identical  with  continental  species,  ’lhat 
it  was  by  transport  is  improbable,  for  although  ‘the  great  imuss 
ot  cryptogamic  plant.s,  a  few'  jdianerogamia,  and  a  few’  terrestrial 
animals,  may  have  found  their  way  across  the  separating  waters 
by  the  agency  of  currents  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  plants,  their  seeds 
may  have  been  conveyed  by  the  winds  or  birds  through  the  air; 
yet,  after  making  full  allow’ances  for  all  likely  means  of  trans|)ort 
at  pre.sent  in  action,  tln're  remains  a  residue  of  animals  and 
plants  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  h.ave  been  tran.sj)orted,  since 
either  their  bodily  characters,  or  certain  phenomena  presented 
by  their  present  distribution,  prevent  our  entertaining  such  an 
idea.* 

Kejccting  then  the  two  former  possible  modes,  one  as  inipro- 
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bable,  and  the  other  as  insufficient,  the  British  Isles  must  have 
been  colonized  by  the  animals  and  plants  now  existing  on  their 
surfiice  advancing  from  other  lands  previous  to  the  isolation  of 
our  island  homes.  To  determine  at  what  periods  these  migrations 
iKCiirred  opens  a  wide  held  of  investigation,  for  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  luscertain  in  what  other  countries  our  plants  and 
animals  are  found,  but  to  hx  by  incontrovertible  geological  evi¬ 
dence  the  time  when  the  British  Isles  were  separated  from  the 
continent  of  Europe.  These  are  questions  with  which  Professor 
Forbes  fairly  grapples,  and,  as  we  think,  fairly  solves.  No  better 
evidence  of  his  genius  and  profound  knowledge  of  his  science, 
and  the  great  loss  we  have  had  in  losing  him,  can  be  given  than 
in  an  abstract  of  his  research  and  reasoning  upon  this  subject 
But  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  limitation  of  j)ages  to  conhne 
our  remarks  the  hrst  part  of  the  essay,  we  recommend  the 
memoir  itself  to  the  study  of  the  reader,  as  a  process  of  inductive 
thought,  to  which  the  geologist  may  refer  iis  an  answer  to  every 
taunt  which  charges  him  with  the  folly  of  guessing  at  conclusions, 
and  being  governed  by  his  imagination. 

The  majority  of  British  plants,  those  which  are  widely  distri¬ 
buted,  and,  par  excellence^  form  the  Hora  of  the  country,  are 
also  found  in  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and  are  by  Forbes 
designated  Germanic.  ‘  Every  plant  universally  distributed  in 
these  islands  is  Germanic  ;  every  quadruped  common  in  England, 
and  not  ranging  to  Irelaml  or  Scotland.  The  great  imiss  of  our 
pulinoniferous  mollusca  have  also  come  from  the  same  (juarter.' 

There  are,  however,  certain  local  floras  which  may  be*  divided 
into  four  cla.sses  : — 1.  A  small  number  of  ])lants  found  in  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  on  the  west  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  natives 
of  the  north  of  Spain  ;  2.  A  flora  found  in  the  .south-west  of 
England,  and  south-east  of  Ireland,  identified,  in  relation  at  least, 
with  that  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  France  ;  3.  The  chalk  plants  ;  .so  called  from  their  being  found 
on  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  .south-eastern  part  of  England 
and  on  the  opposite  coa.st  of  France  on  the  same  geological  forma¬ 
tion  ;  4.  The  Alpine  or  mountain  flora.  To  .study  the  plants  of 
this  last  division  we  must  visit  the  loftiest  peaks  in  Scotland. 
The  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Wales  do  not  support  many 
of  the  species  which  are  found  in  the  Highlands  ;  l)ut  with  one 
exception  (Lloydia  scrotina)  all  that  can  be  found  in  other  lofty 
districts  of  the  Briti.sli  Isles  are  native  there.  And  it  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  while  Scotland  owns  many  Alpine  species 
which  do  not  grow  on  ridges  of  more  southern  latitude,  the 
l^ndinavian  Alps  support  all  the  mountain  jdants  of  the  High- 
land.s,  with  many  peculiarly  their  own. 

According  to  the  hypothesis  which  has  been  as.sumed,  all 
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these  Horas  have  l)€en  introduced  upon  British  soil  by  colonization 
from  specific  centr(*s.  The  assistance  of  geology  is  now  required 
to  fix  the  p('riod  when  there  was  a  continuity  of  land  between 
the  isles  of  Britain  and  the  continent,  for  it  is  only  under  that 
physical  condition  the  migrations  were  possible. 

There  is  a  notion,  often  held  without  a  reason,  common  enoufTh 
among  Englishmen  to  be  called  universal,  that  in  some  far  distant 
bygone  age  the  southern  coast  of  England  was  connecteil  by  dry 
land  with  the  northern  shores  of  France.  Many  an  intelligent 
though  uninstnicted  man,  geologically  speaking,  has  said  to  liim- 
self,  when  looking  at  the  white  shores  of  Calais  from  the  chalk 
clifl's  of  Dover, ‘It  is  very^  strange  that  the  chalk  of  England 
shoidd  spread  itself  int('>  France  under  the  deep  sea  that  rolls  and 
roars  between  them.'  And  then  he  has  thought  of  the  power  of 
wat(‘r  in  scooping  out  channels,  and  cutting  through  gorges,  and 
recalled  all  the  geographical  lore  of  his  boyhood,  thjit  he  might 
guess  from  whence  that  great  flood  of  water  came  which  swept  out 
the  channel  which  is  now  the  Strait  of  Dover. 

A  tinu*  there  was,  if  the  data  or  deductions  of  geology  are  not 
false,  when  the  British  Isles  did  form  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
Eurojs\  Immediately  prec(*ding  the  establishment  of  that  con¬ 
dition  of  the  earth  which  has  resulted  in  the  present  division  of 
land  ami  water,  and  the  establishment  of  the  pre.sent  climatal 
arrangements,  there  was  an  .age  of  frost  and  ice,  known  among 
geologists  as  the  gl.acial  ]X‘riod.  Memorials  of  this  .age  are  left 
to  us  in  ancient  moraines,  grooved  rocks,  transported  boulders, 
accumulations  of  debris,  and  the  rem.ains  of  animals  which  lived 
in  an  arctic  ti*mperature.  During  this  epoch,  the  prmnt 
boundary  linos  of  tlie  British  islands  had  no  existence  ;  the  ocean 
covenul  the  area  which  the  .northern  half  t)f  England  and 
all  »S<.*()tland  now  fills,  except  here  and  there  an  isolated  peak  or 
lofty  rang(*,  with  head  .and  shoulders  wrapped  in  glaciers.  The 
Malverns  and  (\>ttiswold  hills  were  at  tins  time  washed  by 
ocean  wav(‘s,  and  tho.se  districts  which  now  form  the  highe.st  hands 
ot  W  .ales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  stood  as  islands  above  the  bleak, 
cold,  and  often  ice-bound  sea. 

The  mountain  ]dants  already  mentioned,  which  have  their 
typ<‘s  in  Scandinavia,  are,  according  to  Profes.sor  Forbe.s,  the 
descendants  of  tlie  fioni  of  this  glacial  age.  They  then  Hou- 
rished  even  to  the  water  s  edge.  But  this  arctic  clime  w.as  not 
destined  to  ]>t‘rmanence.  The  time  came  when  the  bed  ot  the 
glacial  ocean  was  elevated,  .and  the  island  peaks  studding  the 
icy  seas  were  niised  into  mountains.  The  climate  w.a.s  changed 
at  the  same  ]H‘riod,  and  the  arctic  plants  which  h.ad  tlouri.shed 
during  short  summers  upon  the  shores,  w’ere  confined  by  their 
frost-loving  habits  to  the  mountain  summits  where  elevation  (X'n* 
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tinned  the  temperature  which  no  longer  prevailed  on  the  low 
lands.  By  this  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  the  lands  of 
Britain  and  the  continent  were  united,  and  the  colonization  of 
the  former  with  its  present  Hora  and  fauna  was  made  ])ossihle. 
This  happened,  according  to  the  hypothesis  in  the  postpliocene 
era,  when  the  cervus  megaceros  wandered  over  the  land,  and 
the  Germanic  region  supplied  us  with  all  the  universally  distri¬ 
buted  animals  and  ])lants  of  England. 

But  we  have  still  to  account  for  the  three  other  sub-tionis,  as 
they  are  sutliciently  remarkable  to  demand  a  specific  explanation 
of  their  origin.  We  can  do  no  more,  however,  than  hriefiy  record 
the  conclusions  of  our  author,  without  proof  or  comment.  Tlie 
chalk  flora,  he  says,  ‘  was  evidently  derived  from  the  north-western 
provinces  of  France,  and  as  no  geologist  doubts  the  ancient  union 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel,  the  course  it  pursued  in  migrat¬ 
ing  to  Kngland  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  epo<.,*h  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Strait  of  Dover  w’ould  mark  the  period  of  its 
isolation,  and  if  that  breach  of  continuity  was  eficcted  before  the 
destruction  of  the  great  Germanic  plain,  as  is  probable,  we  may 
regard  the  Kentish  flora  as  very  ancient/  Still  more  ancient, 
however,  was  that  which  characterizes  the  counties  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  and  the  south-east  of  Ireland.  ‘  This  flora,  a  relic 
of  a  larger,  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  that  which  wo  find  in  the 
Channel  Isles  and  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France.  When 
we  look  to  the  geological  features  of  the  districts  occupied  by 
the  Devon  or  Norman  flora,  we  see  that  its  course  is  marked  by 
a  great  harrier,  the  destruction  of  which  probably  took  ])lace 
anterior  to  that  of  the  formation  of  the  higher  and  narrower  parts 
of  the  Channel.  It  marks,  too,  the  course  of  the  southern  bound 
of  the  glacial  sea/  The  hypothesis  Professor  Forbes  offers  to 
account  for  the  flora  of  the  south-west  and  west  of  Ireland  is, 
‘that  at  an  ancient  period,  an  epoch  anterior  to  that  of  any  of 
the  floras  we  have  alrc'ady  consideretl,  there  was  a  geological 
union,  or  close  approximation,  of  the  west  of  Ireland  with  the 
north  of  Spain  ;  tliat  the  fiora  of  the  intermediate  land  was  a 
continuation  of  the  flora  of  the  peninsula;  that  the  northernmost 
hound  of  that  flora  was  probably  in  the  line  of  the  west<‘rn  region 
of  Ireland  ;  that  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  land  liad 
k^ken  place  before  the  glacial  period  ;  and  that  during  the  last- 
named  period,  climatal  changes  destroyed  the  mass  of  this 
southern  flora  remaining  in  Ireland,  the  survivors  being  such 
as  were  most  hardy,  saxifreages,  heaths,  such  plants  as 
Aratfis  ciliata  and  Pinguicula  grand ijlora ,  which  are  now  the 
only  relics  of  the  most  Jincient  of  our  island  floras/ 

In  the  succeeding  part  of  the  essay  the  author  states,  and 
enforces  by  an  accumulation  of  facts,  the  principles  which  should 
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ji^iide  the  pjeologi«t  in  estimating  tlie  conditions  under  which  the 
ghu'ial  beds  were  formed.  If  any  of  our  remlers  should  Ih‘ under 
the  <lelusion  that  the  geologist  is  but  a  wild  adventuier  in 
science,  amusing  himself  with  theories,  and  imposing  u])on  the 
eredulity  of  weak  minds  a  belief  in  his  baseless  conjectures,  let 
hitn  studiously  read  this  j)aper.  If  there  be  any  value  in  that 
investigation  which  a  naturalist  gives  to  created  being,  or  in  his 
combination  of  the  facts  obUiined  by  others;  if  there  be  any 
dependence  uj)on  the  mental  process  of  induction  f(u*  the  evolution 
of  scientitic  truth,  the  reader  must  confes.s,  when  he  understands 
this  paper,  that  scepticism  in  geology,  if  held  against  such  evi¬ 
dences  of  reason  and  caution,  is  folly ;  and  that  the  imposing 
structun*  raised  by  the  geologist  from  the  debris  of  succt‘ssive 
ages  of  the  ancient  earth  cannot  be  overturned  without  denying 
the  competence,  in  such  matters,  of  human  reason,  and  under¬ 
mining  the  foundation  of  human  knowledge. 


Aut.  II. — The  KnijJishiro  Ilian  in  Rusaia;  finjire,ssions  of  the  Socitty 
and  Mannent  of  the  liusttians  at  Home,  By  a  bady,  ten  years 
resident  in  that  country.  London:  tlohn  Murray. 

2.  RunHian  JJfe  in  the  Interior  ;  or,  the  Krjierienees  of  a  Sjwrtionaii. 
Jly  Ivan  TourguenielL  of  Moscow.  Kdited  hy  James  D. 
Meiklejohn.  Kdinhurgh  :  A.  A'  C.  Black. 

If  the  tirst* mentioned  book  may  not  be  compared  with  the  more 
profound  and  philoso])hical  works  of  De  Custineand  llaxthausen. 
it  des»  rves  a  place  only  after  them  as  an  authority  on  Kussia 
‘The  Englishwoman’  had  ampler  means  of  obstTvation  than  her 
French  and  Clerman  pHnlecessors  enjoyed,  and  if  she  does  not 
philosophize  as  they  have  done,  she  contributes  much  more  to  the 
raw  material  of  philosophy.  Not  a  page  of  her  fresh  original 
and  most  instructive  book  is  without  its  contributions  ot  lacts, 
relateil  with  an  unatfected  impartiality  that  gives  a  stamp  oi 
truth  to  the  entire  narrative. 

Truth  woidd  have  justitied  a  harsher  censure  than  this  gentle¬ 
woman  hivs  passed  on  the  travelled  mob,  who  have  favoured  the 
worhl  with  their  winters  in  St.  Petersburgh  or  journeys  to  Moscow, 
and  glowing  notes  on  the  high  polish  system  of  Russian  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  for  she  is  not  of  those  rattle-paced  or  pated  Kussomaniacs, 
who  take  their  six  weeks  trip  to  8t.  Peter.sburgh,  their  run  on  to 
Moscow’,  return  just  in  time  for  the  boat,  and  steam  westward 
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home  again,  brimful  of  ignorance,  and  admiration,  and  conceit. 
Neither  liad  slie  kept  hei'self  to  luirself,  as  wo  eidighteneil  Britons 
are  prone  to  do  in  our  sets,  and  coteries,  and  exclusiveness ;  but 
for  ten  long  years  she  lived  not  in  Russia  mendy,  but  with  the 
Russians.  From  Archangel,  where  she  first  stept  on  Muscovite  soil, 
this  intelligent  lady  journeyed  frequently, and  far,  through  endless 
wastes  and  solitudes,  and  not  less  silent  cities,  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  empire,  living  in  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse  with  all 
kinds  of  native  society,  from  the  ])rince  to  the  ])easant ;  one  day 
lost  amidst  the  barbaric  magniticence  of  an  imperial  fete,  the 
next  far  away  at  a  rustic  merry-making,  finding  new  traces  of 
humanity  even  in  the  sorrowful  life  of  the  Riissian  serf  Ten 
years,  and  a  few  thousand  miles  over  cross-country  roads,  rather 
took  the  gilding  off  pre-conceived  notions  of  Muscovite  civiliza¬ 
tion.  ‘In  fact,  says  the  lady,  ‘the  excessive  exterior  polish 
always  reminded  me  of  a  woman  with  her  face  ])ainted,  who 
hoj)es  hy  factitious  bloom  on  her  cheeks  to  liide  her  ugliiuiss.’ 
Shortly  to  characterize  these  late.st  revelations  of  Russia,  they 
much  more  than  confirm  tlie  worst  that  has  yet  been  said  of  the 
model  land  of  faith  and  order. 

Two  small  words  serve  to  describe  the  i)olitical  and  social  con¬ 
dition  and  relations  of  Russia — Tsarism  and  Shwery.  Two  classes 
oidy  exist  in  the  emj)ire — above,  the  Tsar ;  .sixty  million  slaves 
Ix'low.  (irander  than  the  Grand  Monanjue,  the  Tsar  is  not 
simply  head  of  state  and  church,  but  state  and  church  personified. 
It  was  no  idle  ])hrase  that  n.amed  Nicholas  chief  god  of 
HiKsia,  for  except  the  savage  Samoides,  dwelling  by  the  Frozen 
Sea,  who  pointed  to  a  God  in  the  skie.s,  the  author  relates  little 
else  than  the  Nvorship  of  an  earthly  idol.  The  Russians  stand 
mfiuitely  more  in  fear  of  the  emperor  than  they  do  of  their 
Creator ;  tlieir  common  saying  is,  ‘  Tl  e  Tsar  is  near,  but  God  is 
far  ort.  Ry  the  clergy  he  is  regarded  as  infallible  spiritually  as 
the  Roman  pope  him.self  by  his  own  followers.  This  was  oiuj  of 
tm  in.stitutions  of  Peter  the  Great  to  promote  the  holy  nn.s.sion  of 
IjUJvsia,  and  the  late  reigning  divinity  turned  it  with  consider- 
a )  e  political  skill  to  his  jmrpose.s.*  Through  the  prie.sthood 
^  his  church,  he  taught  his  people  to  believe  tliat  he  was 
engaged  in  a  religious  warfare,  and  prayers  were  daily  .said  in  the 
c  urches  against  the  English  heretics.  A  miracle  took  jdace  ju.st 
ore  the  author  left  St.  Petersburgh.  A  jmiest,  in  lecturing 

vo^  *1^  I^'^iblic  school,  declared  gravely  that  God  had 

ouclisafed  in  a  womhuTul  manner  to  show  His  gracious  aj>pro- 
^tiou  of  the  imperial  cause  by  performing  a  miracle  in  the  sight 


M.irriai:o,  aooordinj;  to  tlic  Greek  eliureli,  i.s  indissoluble; 
>‘'Solvo  It  any  day  i)y  sending  husband  or  wife  to  JSiheria. 

>  S.-^VUL  IX.  ‘  D  I) 


but  the  Tsar 
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of  men  ;  a  cbild  only  three  days  old  had  uttered  the  most  cheering 
prophecies  as  to  the  war  against  the  infidels ! 

The  Russian  Kalendar  is  rich  in  royal  saints.  Strange  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  humanity, — they  who  are  most  dreaded  when  living 
are  most  reverenced  when  dead.  Olga,  who  converted  aiul 
butchered  by  turns,  hius  now  high  honour,  as  Saint  Olga.  Alex¬ 
ander  Nevsky,  a  grim  re})resentative  of  the  church  militant,  has 
a  monastery’  and  church  to  himself  at  the  capital.  The  author 
visited  his  shrine  in  comjiany  wdth  an  educated  Russian  lady: — 

‘  I  was  assured  by  the  Russian  lady  who  accompanied  me  that  the 
body  of  the  saint  lay  imeorruj)ted  beneath.  “And  do  you  really 
Indieve  that  Alexander  Nevsky’s  eor])se  is  exempted  from  the  decay  of 
other  mortals ?”  “Undoubtedly  I  do,”  was  the  reply.  “1  have  as 
little  doubt  of  it  as  that  1  see  you  now  before  mv  eyes.”  “  Ihit  have 
you  ever  .seen  it  ?”  “  No,  that  of  course  is  not  allowed,  but  the  priests 

have  done  so,  and  they  tell  us  that  he  lies  there  just  as  if  he  were 
a.slee]) ;  even  his  limbs  are  not  InTome  rigid,  and  that  is  one  of  the  great 
pnM)fs  that  he  is  worthy  of  being  numbered  among  our  patron  saints.” 
Seeing  me  still  ineriHlulous,  she  addefl,  “  1  assure  you  that  at  Kiev 
there  are  numbers  of  the  uneorrupted  bodies  of  our  holy  men  and 
martyrs,  which,  if  you  went  thither,  you  could  see  your.self  and  he  con¬ 
vinced.”  “  Hut  j)erhaj)s  the  monks  have  the  secret  of  thus  preserving 
them  ;  I  have  heard  so.”  “  1  will  not  talk  to  you  any  more,”  rejdied 
my  friend  ;  “  ytm  Knglish  will  not  believe  any  of  our  miraele.s.”  Slu* 
tpiitted  me  and  went  u])  the  stejis  leading  to  the  sarcophagus;  and 
devoutedly  kissing  the  hands  and  fc*t‘t  of  the  image,  she  re)H*atedly 
<Tossed  herstdf,  whilst  she  muttered  a  few  words  in  ])rayer;  and  having 
made  the  offering  of  a  piece  of  money  by  slip])lng  it  through  the  top  of  a 
well-secured  box,  she  turned  to  accompany  me  out  of  the  church.’ — p.TO. 

Another  Alexander — he  of  the  Holy  Alliance — i.s  on  the  pro¬ 
bationary  way  to  .saintshi]) ;  sumame<l  meanwhile  ‘  the  Hlesst  d. 
In  ]»roper  time,  no  doubt,  should  order  reign  long  enough, 
Nicholas  of  Siberia  and  Sino])e  will  be  Saint  Nicholas.  ‘  A  gen¬ 
tleman  wa.s  one  evening  giving  us  an  account  of  the  emperors 
journey  to  Moscow,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  lu;  had  been 
rcTeived  on  the  route.  “  1  assure  you,”  continued  he,  “it  was 
gnitifying  in  the  extreme;  for  the  pea.sants  knelt  as  he  ])(issed, 
just  as  it  cetitif  le  Inm  Dieu  lui-mtnic”  * 

A  curious  illustration  is  given  of  Hvzantine  dreams.  In  the 
cemetery  of  Alexander  Nev.sky  are  the  tombs  of  the  Roinanotl 
family,  long  boxe.s,  standing  in  rows  before  the  altar,  preci.stdy 
similar  to  the  tombs  of  the  Sultan  in  ConsUmtinoj)le,  with  the 
exception  of  the  turban. 

Terrorism  is  the  most  ]^roper  term  to  designate  the  ]»oliticai 
system  of  the  fifth  great  power  of  Europe.  Our  author  giy'^ 
many  illustration.s.  She  states,  that  besides  the  secret  police, 
there  are  eighty  thousand  paid  agents  in  the  country.  A  great 
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many  women  belong  to  this  detestable  trade,  including  Frencli 
milliners  of  the  capital,  who  have  free  admission  to  the  mas¬ 
querades,  theatres,  &c.  Few  Russians  dare  to  utter  their  true 
sentiments  even  by  the  domestic  hearth  : — 

*  1  am  sure  that  I  have  often  lHM?n  present  at  conversations,  in  which 
|HThaps  four  or  live  would  be  taking  part,  each  knowing  that  his  neigh¬ 
bour  was  telling  a  lie,  and  avowing  sentiments  exactly  contrary  to  those 
he  felt;  yet  the  subject  under  consideration  would  l)e  discussed  with  all 
the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  entire  conviction.  Take,  for  examj)le,  the 
recent  bombardment  of  Odessa.  I  was  present  in  St.  Petersburg!!  at 
the  time,  and  read  the  proclamation  of  the  emperor,  announcing  to  his 
faithful  people  the  astounding  fact,  that  the  allied  tleets,  mounting 
three  hundred  and  fifty  cannon,  had  tired  for  twelve  consecutive  hours 
upon  the  town,  killing  only^/bwr  men,  and  that  the  people  were  so  well 
lx‘haved,  they  did  not  let  even  the  tremendous  cannonading  interrupt 
their  jieaceful  devotions !  Added  to  which,  they  were  assured,  after  a 
few  remarks  on  our  fleet  firing  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  within 
range  of  the  battery  guns,  that  the  English  ships  retiri'd  with  great 
loss  and  damage.  How  this  was  caused,  when  the  Russian  lialls 
could  not  reiic'h  them,  the  emperor  forgot  to  explain . 1  am  con¬ 

vinced  that  there  was  not  one  single  person  there  ])resent  who  believetl 
it ;  but  who  could  venture  to  doubt  the  imperial  word  ]  Evil  would 
have  befallen  him  wdio  had  dared  to  do  so.’ — p.  SO. 

At  Archangel  a  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  of  accomplisliments 
was  well  received  in  the  best  society  ;  three  years  later  the  author 
learned  at  St.  Petersburgh  that  he  was  a  government  spy,  who 
had  assumed  these  infirmities  the  better  to  ])ractise  his  nefarious 
profession.  She  encountered  another  professional  spy,  in  the 
person  of  a  general  officer.  It  is  proverbial  that  when  three  meet 
in  Uus.sia,  you  may  safely  count  one  of  them  as  a  spy.  When 
at  St.  Petersburgh  the  author  lived  opposite  the  State  Prison  : — 

‘  One  nioniing,  at  about  nine  o’clock,  I  j)crccivcd  a  long  line  of 
dodges  crossing  the  ice,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  party  of‘  mounted 
gend:u*mcs  ;  each  eejuipage  contained  a  gentleman  and  one  of  the  police. 
1  found  out  afterwards,  that  these  ])oor  fellows,  most  of  them  quite 
youths,  had  been  incarcerated  for  some  silly  nonsense  thev  had  uttered 
about  politics ;  they  were  then  being  taken  licfore  tbe  authorities  to 
hoar  their  final  sentence.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  escajicd  ; 
they  were  hurried  off  to  Siberia  in  the  j)risoners’  kabitkas,  that  st<K)d 
ready  to  receive  them  in  the  yard.  It  ap])ears  that  they  had  been  to 
*  KUpper  party,  and  had  taken  more  wine  than  needful,  when  they  had 
talked  pretty  freely,  of  cour.se.’ — j).  70. 

Is  it  then  surprising  that  under  this  horrible  system  of  tyranny 
and  falsehood  and  corruption,  dissimulation  should  be  cultivated 
^  the  talent  necessary  not  merely  to  success  but  to  the  safety 
of  life.  Russian  society  is  only  a  masquerade.  At  imperial  fete 
or  by  the  domestic  hearth  all  are  actors,  all  wear  false  faces. 
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A  <,^00(1  (leal  hiis  been  said  by  writers  of  arithinetical  imagina¬ 
tion,  who  count  every  tigiire  as  a  tact,  about  the  pn^gress  of 
education  in  llus.sia.  ^Ve  have  little  faith  in  such  stati.stics  at 
any  time,  and  certainly  prefer  our  author’s  untabularized  facts  on 
Russia  to  any  official  tables,  however  elaborate  in  details.  All 
public  (iducation  is  entirely  under  the  surveillance  and  control  of 
the  government.  The  suljects  of  tuition  are  dictated,  and  the 
schools  closely  inspected. 

*  Hy  this  means  they  ])Ossess  immense  power  over  the  rising  geiuTa- 
tion,  as,  of  course,  only  sueh  an  amount  of  knowledge  as  the  government 
approves  of  is  allowed  to  he  taught, — history,  iu  which  the  names  of 
the  'fsars  and  the  date  alone  cau  he  regarded  as  true,  the  rt‘inainiler 
being  merely  an  historical  romauee  written  for  the  gloritieation  of 
Russia  and  all  that  ap]>ertains  to  it,  or  to  the  imperial  family,  in  whieli 
every  ]>rinee  that  ever  reigned  in  Muscovy,  excepting  the  false  Dmitri, 
is  recorded  as  having  been  j)ossessed  of  all  tlie  virtues  under  lieaven ; 
while  not  the  .slightest  notice  is  taktm  of  their  violent  (‘xit  from  the 
world;  geography  and  statistics,  which  magnify  every  o]»jeet  within 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  giving  the  most  fabulous  account  of  all 
the  ]K)ssessious  and  might,  the  resources  and  the  riches  of  tlu*  Tsar,  and 
omitting  those  of  every  other  country,  and  so  on  of  every  other  study 
that  can  he  turned  to  advantage  by  the  government.’ — p.  ‘Jo'J. 


Rtdigitui  i.s  taught  by  the  juicst.s,  the  fir.st  dogma  being  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  of  St.  IVtersburgh.  Submi.ssion  and 
obedience  are  of  the  first  consideration  ainl  the  chief  merits  for 
reward.  A  young  lady  at  one  of  the  public  schools,  when  she 
heard  that  her  brother  had  been  killed  at  Kalafat, ‘rejoiced  to 
hear  it,  as  he  had  died  for  the  emperor.’  She  became  the  heroine 
of  tluiday,  and  the  (unperor  rewarded  her  by  a  splendid  dowry, 
and  the  a.s.siirance  that  her  future  fortune  should  be  can'd  for. 
C’olh'ges  and  schools  are  instituted  for  all  classes  of  the  em])eror’s 
slaves,  except  the  .serfs.  At  the  ITniversity  of  St.  IVtershiirgh 
a.stronomy  is  stated  to  be  the  (udy  science  reckoned  not  dangerous 
to  the  State,  and  not  mangled.  A  learned  Ru.s.sian  traveller 
lussured  the  author  that  even  the  account  he  gave  of  his  journeys 
in  the  North  of  Asia  wa.s  not  allowed  to  be  published,  only  those 
}mrts  wherein  the  d(\solation  of  the  land  was  not  exposed  were 
pt  rmittc'd  to  be  printed.  Rarbari.^^m  holds  rule  even  over  the 
University.  A  student  of  great  talent,  too  poor  to  bribe  and 
overcome  the  jt'alousy  of  a  profe.s.sor,  was  thrice  refused  the  prize 
which  his  ability  had  won,  and  on  which  his  future  subsistence 
depended.  All  the  profe.s.sors  but  the  one  referred  to  had 
awardc^d  him  their  snffirages.  In  his  despair  he  struck  the  pro 
fes.sor,  and  by  order  of  the  emperor  he  was  sentenced  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  la.shes  of  the  knout.  The  dreadful  jnmishnn'nt  wasintlicted 
in  presence  of  the  University.  A  very  few  blows  sufficed  to  lay 
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bare  the  bones,  expose  the  heart,  and  (piench  the  life  of  tho 
pjor  student.  But  tlie  emperor’s  orders  must  be  obeyed,  the 
intoxicated  executioner  gave  the  thousand  laslies.  A  piece  of 
flesh  fell  on  the  sleeve  of  the  writer’s  informant.  The  system  of 
drill,  which  in  Rus.siais  termed  education,  is  well  represented  by 
the  cocked  hats  and  swords  of  the  students. 

The  study  regarded  of  greatest  importance  is  modern  languages 
— French,  German,  and  English.  Very  few  gentlemen  know 
Latin,  and  still  fewer  Greek.  Female  education  is  much  of  the 
same  kind — language.s,  religion,  geography,  hi.story  k  la  Kusse, 
music,  drawing,  dancing,  and  singing.  The  public  establishments 
for  girls  are  as  strictly  under  government  control  as  those  for 
the  other  sex,  and  here  as  well  the  system  is  simply  a  drill.  iTivate 
education  under  the  domestic  roof  is  generally  directed  by 
foreigners. 

‘  III  Kussia  there  are  few,  it  must  be  confessed,  whom  we  should 
call  well-informed  people,  among  either  the  ladies  or  the  gentlennoi. 
The  whole  system  of  education  seems  to  have  been,  indeed,  ex})ri'.ssly 
devised  for  stilling  all  feelings  of  independiMiee  in  the  heart  of  youth, 
80  tliat  they  may  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  despotic  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  they  have  had  the  misrortune  to  be  born.  'Idn*ir 
minds  are  formed  to  one  juittern,  just  as  their  ])er.sons  are  by  the 
military  drill.  Their  energies  are  made  to  contribute  in  every  way  towards 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Tzar’s  power,  to  render  more  solid  the  chains 
of  their  country.  “  W'e  can  have  no  yrcai  men,”  said  a  Kussian, 
‘‘because  they  are  all  absorbed  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.”  ’ — p. ‘JliS. 

Espionage  and  the  censorship  are  the  supplements  to  Kussian 
education.  ‘  Our  cleverest  men  are  in  Siberia,’ a  Kussian  frankly 
told  the  author.  One  of  the  best  living  writers  informed  her 
that  he  had  wriUen  a  ])lay,  all  the  best  sjieeches  of  which  were 
cut  out  bv  the  censor,  leaving  nothing  but  light  conversations, 
oome  ot  Shakespeare’s  plays,  as  ‘  Hamlet’  and  ‘  Lear,’ are  jioimlar  ; 
hut ‘Julius  Ca?sar,’  and  others  containing  sentiments  of  treedom, 
are  not  permitted  to  be  performed,  and  are  not  even  translated. 
Karainsin,  the  historian,  it  is  said,  was  obliged  to  read  over  his 
history,  page  by  page,  to  the  emperor,  before  it  was  allowed  to  be 
printed. 

‘A  short  time  ago,  a  gentleman  of  literary  ])ursuits  being  anxiou.s 
to  write  a  play,  the  subject  of  which  was  to  be  taken  from  English 
history,  was  making  some  notes  on  the  dilferent  events,  but  every  one 
of  them  was  either  too  expressive  of  the  love  of  liberty,  or  some  eijually 
''cll-loundcd  objection  was  discovered.  “  But  why  not  then  take  the 
^tory  ol  Eltrida,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  ])ro])osc<l 
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let  a  play  lx*  represented  in  which  Elfrida’s  hushand  deceives  the  kin^.” 
“  Ihit  he  was  not  the  Tsar  of  Muscovy  r”  “That  does  not  si^nilV; 
the  act  is  still  the  same,  and  the  possibility  of  a  crowned  head  Uing 
deeeivi‘d  would  on  no  account  lx?  allowed.”  Jly  this  it  may  he  swn 
how  impossible  it  is  fora  Kussian  author  to  write  anythin^  hidter  than 
the  silly  farces  and  absurd  comedies  which  are  nii^htly  performed  to 
amuse  the  public  in  St.  IVtcrsburgh.’ — p.  101. 

The  reader  may  now  better  comprehend  the  important  object 
contemplated  by  ^Ir.  Herzen  in  establishing  a  Russian  press  in 
England  for  the  publication  of  works  which  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  censorship.  The  labour  i.s  in  all  respects  an  arduous  one, 
but  Herzen  is  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  by  difficulties. 

Our  lady  author,  from  her  own  observation,  is  inclined  to  ratlier 
a  favourable  view  of  the  Russian  clergy.  It  is  a  class  almost 
entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Bi'fore  a  priest 
can  hold  a  cure  he  must  be  married,  but  if  his  wife  dies  he  can¬ 
not  marry  a  second,  and  he  then  generally  enters  a  monastery. 
The  author  was  well  accpiainted  with  the  Archbishop  of  Twer, 
who  gave  a  hint  that  may  serve  .some  studious  campaigner  who 
has  borne  and  benefited  by  the  practical,  though  hardly  j)ort- 
able,  lingui.stic  instruction  issued  under  official  authority  by 
Oxfords  new  German  profe.ssor. 


‘His  conversation  was  lively  and  interesting;  he  spoke  sevend 
modem  laiiguages,  including  Grwk  and  Turkish,  and  amused  us  greatly 
with  anecdotes  of  his  travels  through  different  countries.  1  rtMuemluT, 
that  in  speaking  of  the  monasteries  near  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  other 
distant  j)rovinees,  he  informed  us  that  many  of  them  contained  valuable 
ancient  manuscripts  in  (Ireek,  Chaldaic,  Ac.,  which  are  most  jealously 
guarded  by  the  monks  under  whose  care  they  are,  although  the  holy 
men  are  ordinarily  so  ignorant  that  they  cannot  read  them.  On  my 
impiiring  in  what  way  the  monks  had  obtained  ])ossession  of  tluun,  he 
tohl  us  that  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  at  the  destruction  of  the 
library  of  Alexandria,  many  ])ersons  fled  into  the  remoter  districts  for 
safety,  and  carritxl  with  them  the  manuscripts  of  valuable  ancient 
writings.’ — p.  121. 

From  what  sho  saw  of  the  clergy,  they  seemed  to  be  respoctahlft 
ami  even  tolerant.  ‘  No  one  who  has  lived  among  them  can 
n'ally  believe  that  the  fanatical  agitation  .so  general  at  present 
in  the  count rx’  aui  bo  a.scribed  to  any  other  cause  than  to  the 
unwise  policy  of  a  government  that  thus  influences  the  miiuls  of 
the  iK'oplo.’  Perhaps  she  was  only  fortunate  in  her  acquaintances, 
for  she  reports  on  good  authoritv  that  the  cbrgv  iti  f^te  remote 
districts  :\re  as  ignorant,  slavish,  vicious,  and  drunken  as  tnejx>or 
peasants.  Considering  that  there  are  more  than  fifty  thonsatid 
priests  scattered  over  the  vast  distances  of  Rus.sia,  better  eviilcnc^ 
is  rtxpiired  Ix'fore  one  can  come  to  a  general  conclusion. 
monastic  and  conventual  societies  do  not  seem  to  be  popular  >Mtn 
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the  educated  classes.  Our  author  saw  something  of  the  interior 
life  of  both,  and  she  does  not  convey  any  exalted  view  of  the 
institution.  If  she  does  not  confirm,  she  certainly  does  not 
contradict  the  statements  of  De  Custine  Jis  to  the  gross  immorality 
said  to  prevail  in  some  of  these  communities.  The  lady  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  abbess  of  a  nunnery  in  the  province  of 
Twer.  The  abbess  had  embraced  the  sacred  ])rofession  for  a 
common  Russian  reason,  ‘  J e  ii’avais  pas  de  succ^s  dans  le  monde, 
ainsi  je  me  suis  faite  religieuse.'  She  was  of  high  family,  had 
the  Petersburgh  polish,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  that  her  visitor 
was  a  heretic.  Most  of  the  nuns  were  either  the  daughters  or 
widows  of  priests ;  they  cannot  take  the  veil  till  the  age  of  forty. 
Many  young  orphans  of  ])riests  wore  receiving  their  education  in 
the  convent.  Some  would  marry  priests,  and  others  become  nuns 
at  the  proper  age.  While  the  lady  was  on  a  visit,  a  young  priest 
came  to  the  convent  in  search  of  a  wife,  he  having  just  had  the 
offer  of  a  cure.  The  abbess  recommeiultjd  a  suitable  partner 
from  her  establishment,  and  a  month  later  they  were  married. 
Marriage  is  very  much  a  matter  of  convenience  in  Russia. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
faith  consist  in  some  verbal  distinction  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  non-celibacy  of 
the  Greek  clergy,  and  the  substitution  of  pictures  for  images  in  the 
Greek  churches.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  churches  are  indeed 
most  profiKsely  decorated,  or  rather  daubed,  with  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  numberless  saints,  and  even  with  profane  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Creator,  which  might  have  served  ecjually  for 
Zeus  or  Thor.  ^luch  Ashitic  superstition  and  idolatry  has  been 
engrafted  on  the  Byzantine  Christianity  imported  into  Russia. 
The  author  h.'is  some  intere.sting  notes  in  which  she  traces  the 
resemblance  of  the  ancient  mythology  of  the  Slaves  to  that  of  the 
classic  Greeks,  and  the  existing  traces  of  Paganism  in  the  Russian 
church.  Almost  every  god  and  goddess  of  antiquity  has  a  cor¬ 
responding  saint  in  the  Kalendar,  and  many  of  the  high  festivals 
are  apparently  merely  those  of  their  Pagan  creed  under  another 
name.  She  thinks  the  extreme  Russian  reverence  for  pictures  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  rich  settings  may  be  traced  to  the  old 
Slavonic  adoration  of  the  Zolotaia  Baba,  or  the  golden  woman, 
mother  of  the  gods.  The  blessing  of  the  waters  is  the  old 
Slavonic  adoration  of  the  Bog  and  Don,  and  other  rivers.  1  he 
Doinovi  Douki,  now  saints*  pictures,  treasured  by  all  class(‘.s,  are 
compared  to  the  Lares  and  Penates.  On  St.  Elias’s  djiy,  the 
Russians  say  it  always  thunders,  because  it  is  the  rumble  of  his 
chariot  wheels  in  the  clouds ;  a  recollection  of  Peroun,  the 
Slavonic  Olympian  Zeus.  On  Midsummer’s  Eve,  peasant  women 
and  girls  as.semble  in  some  lonely  spot,  and  light  a  large  fire, 
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over  which  they  leaj)  in  succession.  If  by  any  chance  a  man 
should  he  found  near  the  place,  it  is  at  the  ‘imminent  hazard  ot 
his  life.  If  this  liad  not  its  orii^in  in  the  worships  of  Baal,  it  was 
probably  derived  from  tliat  of  Koupalo,  the  orod  of  the  fruits  of 
the  eartli,  who  was  adored  by  the  Slaves  with  a  like  ceremonv 
‘Berhap.s,  indeiMl,  the  Slavonian  races,  in  migrating  from  the  Hast 
brought  with  them  the  idols  ami  trailitions  of  tlieir  forefatluTs- 
in  that  case  Koupalo  and  B;ud  may  have  been  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.*  *J'hc  peasants  term  the  rite  ‘Koupalnitza.  The  Bussians 
appear  devout ;  but  very  much  of  the  religion  is  mere  forinalimi. 
Everybody  in  Russia  is  expected  to  take  the  commimion  once  a 
year  at  least,  and  government  othcials  must  j)roduee  a  cerliticat'e 
from  the  priest  to  that  etl'ect.  The  laity  are  ])ermitted  to  read  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

A\  ith  every  di.sposition  to  hold  good  (pialities  u])  to  admira¬ 
tion,  llussian  society,  as  .sketched  by  our  author,  aj>pt‘arsas  false, 
ms  riimsy,  and  as  trivolous  as  ever  repre.sonted  before.  How* 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Having  seen  Petersburgh  and 
Mo.scow,  the  stranger  has  .seen  all  that  is  civilized  in  the  empire. 
And  what  civilization  !  Immoral  conduct,  and  ‘ inconc(‘ivahle 
want  of  delicacy’  in  ladies  of  rank  ;  ‘  incredible  actions  of  many 
titled  dames;*  princesses  keeping  state  amidst  the  most  .spialid 
filth  and  ))er.soual  uncleanness;  married  women  shedding  tears 
at  the  departure  ot  lovers  in  the  husband’s  jire.sencii ;  nohle- 
meu  begging  a  tew  roubles  after  gambling  away  thousiinds 
of  sla\es;  ladies  beating  their  own  slaves;  officers  ])ocketing 
neighbour  s  money  at  cards  ;  officers  calling  at  houses  and  steab 
ing  ladies  watches ;  noble  ladies  transformed  to  ‘  crawling  worni.s,* 
'V.*^***^  letters — the.se  are  a  few  of  the  manv  proofs 

oneied  of  Ku.s.sian  civilization  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  capital. 
Other  slaves  than  serfs  are  Hogged.  The  daughter  of  a  general, 
for  stune  badinage  at  a  masipierade,  was  summoned  tt)  the 
miin.ster  s  office  and  Hogged  as  little  boys  are  birched  at  home. 
If  society  will  worship  earthly  god.s,  it  iniust  suffer  the  indignities. 

Ill  looking  round  on  the  broad  street.'?  of  the  capital,  and  seeing  in 
eontr.ist  with  so  iniieh  suffering  and  misfortune  the  gaud}'  carriages  of 
the  nobles  and  their  gaily  dressed  oceu])ants,  who  seem  so  wholly 
>UMetl  in  the  pursuit  t)f  j)leasure  that  they  eould  not  .*?pare  a  single 
inoinent  to  r<‘th‘et  on  the  unhap])ines.s  of  their  fellow-creatures,  1  am 
P *^'^k  mvsidf  whether,  ifentreatv  were  made,  as  in  time 
o  old,  ti)  .span*  till*  eity  for  ten’s  sake,”  the  domes  and  towers  of  St. 
etersburgh  would  still  stand  to  cast  their  shadow  on  the  earth.’ — p.Jtflf. 

1  he  official  classes,  more  than  any  other,  are  stamjit  with  the 
laso  mcaune.ss  ot  this  detestahle  .system.  ‘  There  is  no  hascnc.ss 
toi>  base,  no  dishonesty  too  dishonest,  no  cringing  too  low,  no  lie 
o  barefaced,  no  time-.serving  too  vile  for  them  ;*  sucli  is  the 
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ladv’s  verdict.  The  emperor  visits  a  provincial  governor,  and  all 
the"  officials  of  the  place  in  full  dress  rush  to  congratulate  him 
with  the  tawning  of  slaves  on  the  occasion.  ‘  Without  being 
base,'  said  a  Russian  official,  ‘  it  is  impossible  to  get  on.'  ‘  Never,' 
said  another,  ‘can  things  mend  until  a  dreadful  revolution  has 
swept  the  land  and  every  vestige  of  the  government  now  exist- 
in<T  of  the  corru})tion  throughout  every  rank.'  Bribery  is  every 
where  practised  ;  everybody  seems  to  think  that  he  is  })laced 
in  office  only  to  till  his  pockets.  Colonels  give  splendid  enter¬ 
tainments  out  of  the  hunger  of  their  starving  regiments.  ‘  In 
fact,  from  all  that  is  seen  and  heard  in  Russia,  one  would 
think  that  the  lo\ver  classes  are  created  expressly  to  become  the 
prey  of  the  upper.' 

Of  the  ])oor  helpless  serfs  our  author  draws  a  doleful  picture. 

‘  Our  peasants,'  said  a  Russian  to  me,  ‘  are  nothing  but  brutes  ; 
the  only  argument  with  them  is  a  blow,  for  that  is  all  they  can 
understand.'  There  was  partial  truth  in  the  brutal  observation. 
They  know  nothing  and  are  taught  nothing.  If  they  know 
their  name,  and  that  of  the  village  where  they  herd,  they  know 
enough ;  they  live  and  they  die.  They  are  ordered  by  their  masters 
to  marry,  aiul  they  marry  and  beget  more  slaves  to  people  his 
estates  and  gild  his  slavery.  Under  the  larger  proprietor  the  lot 
of  the  slave  is  ])hysically  tolerable,  for  they  know  not  yet  what 
freedom  means,  but  dreadful  are  the  suffierings  they  endure  at 
the  hands  of  the  petty  proprietor.  ‘  I  have  heard  tales  of  their 
wrongs,  and  dreadful  evils  in  the  provinces,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  listen  to  without  indignation.  No  wonder  that  the 
Russians  look  forward  to  a  revolution,  for  let  the  j)eople  be  ever 
so  patient,  there  is  a  measure  of  evil  which  cannot  be  borne  for 
ever.’  The  day  of  revolution  is  probably  nearer  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed. 

The  author  states  that  before  she  left  Russia,  intense  hatred 
prevailed  in  the  upper  classes  against  the  Knglish.  No  oppro- 
bious  term  was  too  coarse.  They  seemed  to  l)e  under  the  im- 
pre.ssion  that  the  Americans  would  come  to  their  aid,  and  that 
V'e  had  designs  against  Siberia  !  The  French  were  ratlu^r  pitied 
than  blamed.  Clreat  friendship  \vas  expressed  for  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  much  hatred  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

‘  I  was  informed  that  many  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  eaj)ital  had 
the  idea  that  if  the  Knglish  compiered  them  they  would  be  no  longer 
slaves  and  not  have  a  poll-tax  to  pay.  If  this  be  true,  and  I  was 
a.«isun‘d  it  was  so,  who  can  calculate  what  the  consecpiences  of  such  a 
iK'hef  spread  amongst  the  populace  might  be,  and  how  soon  the  hollow 
fabric  oi  the  Russian  government  would  fall  into  ruins?  If  this  con- 
'iction  once  enter  into  the  national  mind,  the  nobility  may  soon  lind 
that  they  have  a  greater  enemy  in  their  oj)pre8sed  peasantry  than  in  a 
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fon*i»n'  army.  Tlicy  have  a  thousand  years  of  wrongs  and  slavery  to 
avenge,  and  like  the  heaving  of  ground  in  an  earth(|uake,  they  will 
shake  and  topple  down  the  mighty  strongholds  and  towers  of  those  who 
vainly  ho|H*  to  tread  them  under  their  feet  for  ever.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  many  when  1  left  St.  Petersburgh,  that  the  eighty  thousaiul 
soldiers  (as  the  Kussians  said)  bivouacked  in  the  streets  and  billeted 
on  the  houses,  were  a  great  deal  more  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  peace 
within  the  harriers  of  the  town  than  for  that  of  repelling  a  foreign 
inv;uler  au  dehors' — j).  IK)2. 

Tlie  war  was  draining  tlie  vitals  of  the  countr}'.  Through 
twelve  hundred  versts  of  llussiaii  and  Polish  land,  when  the 
author  journeyed  homeward,  she  saw  no  young  men  in  the’ 
villages  except  recruits.  A  General  inadvertently  let  slip  that 
up  to  the  siege  of  Silistria,  the  Russians  had  lost  40,000  men. 
Great  dissatisfaction  was  hegiiming  to  be  expressed.  ‘  Notre 
Empereur  se  trouvera,*  said  one,  ‘en  face  de  son  peuple.'  Trade 
wjis  at  a  stand-still.  St.  Petersburgh,  in  fact,  seemed  more  like  a 
city  (loomed  than  the  capital  of  the  great  monarch  of  order. 

After  drawing  so  largely  from  the  gloomy  side  of  our  author’s 
narrative,  it  is  only  riglit  to  siiy  that  it  has  its  glimpses  of  bright- 
iM*ss. — ‘  Wild  though  the  country  be,  it  is  no  inhospitable  shore, 
and  the  >varm-heartedness  of  the  people  richly  compensates  tor 
the  coldness  of  its  clime.*  She  found  much  to  love  and  little  to 
esteem — much  to  admire  and  little  to  respect  in  Russia  and  the 
Russians. 

The  minute  pages  of  the  Russian  sportsman  afford  complete 
corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the  English  traveller  when  she  speaks 
of  the  Russian  peo})le.*  Where  she  speaks  in  general  terms  he  tills 
up  with  details.  Under  the  appropriate  title  of  ‘  Russian  Lite  in 
the  Interior,*  this  is  a  clever  translation  of  a  French  version  of 
Ivan  Tourgueneff’s  ‘  Zapitski  Okhotnika  ;  or.  Journal  of  a  Sports¬ 
man,*  })ublished  at  Moscow,  in  1852.  It  shows  the  shitts  of 
authorcraft  in  Russia,  that  a  series  of  social  sketches  and  charac¬ 
teristics  such  as  a  ‘  Times  Commissioner’  might  have  written,  are 
published  in  the  guise  of  a  sporting  tour.  Not  a  word  ot  politics 
is  mentioned  ;  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  governments  or  to 
systems,  yet  we  cannot  help  considering  our  author  as  a  very  worthy 
candidate  for  Siberia.  Measuring  things  by  the  favourite  standard 
of  policy,  it  ])roves  how’  short-siglited  must  be  the  institution  of 
censorship  when  such  revelations  can  have  imperial  licence.  Lc 
Custine,  w  hose  name  is  terror  itself  to  the  regime  of  St.  IVtei's- 
burgh,  never  wrote  anything  half  so  damaging  to  Rus.sian  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  this  honest  sportsman  of  Moscow. 

•  Qui  |>cut  lire  sans  frvinir  d'iiulignation  et  dc  hoiitc  lo  roman  mairuiriqia’ 
Anton  Gon'invka,  ct  le  clicf-dVruvre  dc  J.  Tourgiieiu’IV,  Kocits  du  (diai»seurr— 
Heuj.kn. 
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Apart  altogether  from  what  may  be  termed  its  anatomical 
value  as  a  study,  the  work  of  Tourgueneff  is  one  of  a  high  lite¬ 
rary  value.  It  is  the  production  of  a  cultivated  and  refined 
intellect;  a  book  searching,  graphic,  [)ungent  in  wit,  ricli  in 
humour,  admirable  in  typical  portraiture  of  classes  buried  in 
unknown  fastnesses,  genuine  in  humanity,  and  warm  in  sympathy 
for  the  poor  human  cattle  that  people  the  solitudes  through 
which  the  author  has  wandered. 

Our  author  has  a  hearty  love  for  nature,  and  admirably  he 
de.scribes  her  in  all  her  aspects,  animate  and  inanimate.  His 
sporting  rambles  brought  him  into  intimate  connexion  with 
very  many  quaint  specimens  of  liumanity,  the  companions  and 
followers  of  sportsmen  in  all  countries.  Ihit  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  mankind  as  they  vegetate  in  the  wild  interior,  from 
the  lord  to  the  serf,  are  draw’ii  wdth  the  graphic  force  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  Our  space  will  not  admit  of  lengthened  extract  necessary 
to  exhibit  the  author’s  skill ;  nevertheless,  a  few  passages  may  be 
gleaned  to  help  home  readers  to  a  better  notion  of  the  Russian 
civilization  which  is  to  put  down  Western  democracy. 

If  the  civilizing  hands  of  Peter  and  his  successors  have  stampt 
political  uniformity  on  the  nation  and  on  upper  society,  there  is 
as  much  variety  in  the  masses  of  serfdom  as  amongst  any  other 
creatures  of  circumstance.  Thus  as  marked  a  difference  may  be 
noted  betw’een  the  people  of  the  provinces  of  Orel  and  Kalouga 
as  one  at  home  may  find  between  those  of  Lancashire  and  the 
county  of  Devon.  In  the  one,  the  serf  is  ‘  stunted,  decrej)id,  and 
morose ;  he  looks  at  you  from  beneath  hanging  eyebrows  ;  he 
lives  in  a  WTotched  tumble-down  hut,  creeps  along  like  a  dull 
clod,  has  no  trade,  no  industry,  eats  it  would  Ije  difficult  to  say 
what,  and  wears  sliocs  of  plaited  bark.  The  peasant  of  Kalouga 
pays  a  yearly  sum  to  his  master  for  liberty  of  action  ;  he  lives  in 
a  cottage  of  pine  ;  he  is  generally  tall,  has  a  steady  look,  a  placid 
air,  and  a  smooth  and  fair  face  ;  he  trades  in  oil  and  grease,  and 
goes  in  boots  on  Sundays  and  holidays.’  But  vary  as  his  condition 
may,  physically,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  poor  serf  must  always 
he  the  mere  creature  of  circumstance,  comparatively  well-treated 
if  his  lord  is  humanely  <lisposod  ;  most  miserable  and  oppressed 
should  fate  make  him  the  chattel  of  a  cruel,  a  miserly,  or  a 
spendthrift  master.  At  the  best  he  w  ouhl  seem  to  have  the  same 
^nsideration  from  a  liumane  master  as  a  valuable  horse  or 
favourite  dog  w’ould  receive,  and  humanity  is  not  the  h*ading 
characteristic  in  the  numerous  sketches  of  the  landowner  cla.ss 
dmwn  by  M.  Tourgueneff.  Domestic  servitude  is  the  worst 
degree,  Wause  the  slave  is  more  immediately  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  his  absolute  master. 

In  one  of  his  rambles  the  author  received  hospitable  treatment 
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from  a  freeil-woman,  wife  to  a  miller  ;  her  story  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  that  could  be  given  of  domestic  slave 
life  : — 

‘  It  may  he  necessary  now  to  tell  my  reader  why  1  looked  at  Arina 
with  sueh  interest.  At  the  time  I  was  in  St.  iVtershurgh,  1  had  hv 
accident  some  inttTcourse  with  Al.  Zverkof.  He  tilled  a  post  of  some 
importance,  and  passed  for  an  ahlc  man,  and  one  accustomed  to 
business.  He  had  a  pompous,  sentimental,  complaining,  wicked  wife 
— a  very  ordinary  creature,  and  extremely  dull.  This  couple  had  a 
son,  a  true  specimen  of  a  little  lordling,  capricious,  and  very  much  j)re- 
pos.sessevl  in  his  own  favour.  “Allow  me,”  said  Al.  Zverkof,  *‘ to 
observe  that  you  of  the  young  generation  talk  about  every  tiling  from 
an  entirely  false  jioint  of  view.  Y  ou  should  first  of  all  study  your  own 
country.  Uussia  is  to  vou  vouim  men  still  a  closed  hook,  and  vet  vou 
are  always  reading  foreign  ones.  1  would  take,  for  example,  the  ser¬ 
vants  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  Y’ou  know  my  wife ;  one  eoiild 
with  diiliculty  find  a  little  woman  with  more  sweetness  and  seusihility ; 
the  women  have  with  her,  1  do  not  say  a  good  life,  hut  a  very  jiaradise. 
My  wife,  sir,  has  the  prineijile  of  never  keeping  married  servants  in 
her  house.  The  fact  is,  that  when  a  girl  is  married,  she  is  no  longer 
worth  anything ;  children  come,  and  this  thing  and  the  other  thing. 
How  indeed  could  you  imagine  that  such  a  woman  should  ln>ld  herself 
at  her  mistress’  service  in  every  little  thing,  and  that  she  should 
respect  her  habits  and  her  wishes  ?  She  has  no  longer  a  head  for 
service  ;  she  thinks  on  everything  hut  her  duties.’ — j).  »]5. 

Fifteen  years  before,  when  passing  through  his  village  one 
day,  the  amiable  wife  of  this  resjiectable  lord,  attracted  by  the 
appi'arance  of  a  very  ])retty  serf  girl,  said,  ‘  Let  us  have  that  girl, 
and  take  her  with  us  to  St.  retersburgh.'  The  poor  girl  wejit  a 
good  deal,  but  was  nevertheless  carried  off  to  the  capital,  and  in 
time  became  my  lady^s  maid. 

‘And  in  faith  it  is  only  doing  her  justice  to  say  that  my  wile 
never  had  so  admirable  a  maid  ;  serviceable,  modest,  obedient — in  short, 
a  little  perfection.  All  of  a  sudden  one  line  morning,  without  asking 
]H‘rmission,  Arina  comes  walking  into  my  jirivate  room,  and  down  she 
tails  at  my  feet.  That  is  a  thing  now  which  1  cannot  endure;  a 
human  Indiig  should  never  let  down  his  dignity  so  much.  “  Aly  lord, 
she  said,  “  a  favour.”  “  YVhat  favour  r”  “Allow  me  to  marry.”  1 
will  confess  to  you  this  did  astonish  me.  “  You  know  well  enough, 
loolish  girl,  that  madame  hius  no  other  lady’s  maid  hut  you.”  “  Yes, 
hut  1  shall  still  wait  on  madame.”  “  Hlocklicad !  madame  keejis  no  mar¬ 
ried  servants.”  “  Alelania  can  take  my  plaee.”  “  You  dare  to  reason, 
eh:”  “  It  will  Ih‘ as  you  desire,  hut — ”  At  these  words  1  avow  1 
was  afraid  of  a  stroke  of  apojilexy.  Oh,  1  was  so  overpowered,  lor 
nothing  on  earth  is  so  painful  to  a  man  as  ingratitude.  Six  months 
after  she  returned  with  the  same  sujiplication.  Her  conduct  really 
hurt  me.  .lust  conceive,  not  long  after  my  wife  comes  to  me.  hut  s«> 
iigitated,  so  perturlnHl,  that  1  w;is  literally  afraid  of  her.  “  hat  ha> 
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hapi>cncil?”  Arina  is - ”  You  iinderstaml,  sir,  what  1  mean. 

1  would  he  ashamed  to  utter  the  word.  “  It  is  IVtrouehka,  the  foot¬ 
man.”  Tliis  was  a  blow  to  me.  Consider  my  eliaracter.  You  may 
iimvdne  tliat  I  immediately  had  her  head  shaved,  made  her  dress  in 
(lark  ebth,  and  banished  her  to  the  villaj^e.  My  wife  lost  an  exeellent 
maid  ;  hut  you  know,  one  cannot  permit  disorganization  in  one’s  house¬ 
hold.  Ch!  she  vexed  me  wdth  her  iiii^ratitude ;  she  wounded  me 
deeplv.  i^i»y  what  you  ])lease,  in  the  race  of  j)eo})le  in  this  class  don’t 
seek  tor  delicacy  of  sentiment,  expeet  nothing  from  them — nothini^ — 
nothin^:.  You  will  in  vain  brin*^  up  a  wolf  at  home;  it  w\\\  lind  out 
the  forest  some  day. 

‘  My  reader  will  now  understand  why  I  looked  with  such  interest  at 
the  miller’s  wife,  Arina.  “  Is  it  loiuj^  since  you  married  this  good  mau  ?” 

I  asked  her.  ‘‘ Two  years.”  “Then  AI.  Zverkof  gave  you  permis¬ 
sion  “I  w;us  purchas(‘d  by  Saveli  Alexeitch.”  “Who  is  he?” 

“  Mv  husband.”  .  .  .  “lias  she  a  good  husband  in  him?”  1  asked 
Krmolai.  “  Not  very  bad.”  “  She  must  have  taktui  this  miller’s  fancy 
very  much  since  he  freed  her.  Did  he  pay  much  ?”  “  I  don’t  know  ; 

she  reads  and  writes,  and  that  is  of  importance  in  his  trade.  She 
must  have  ])leased  him  very  much,  1  daresay.”  “  And  Uatrouehka, 
the  footman?”  “  He  is  a  soldier  now.” 

The  peasant  of  another  district  replied  to  the  author’s  qne.stion, 
‘Are  you  married  V  ‘  No,  sir,  inipossil)le.  Tatiana  Yacilievna — 
may  the  Lord  opcui  the  gates  of  heaven  to  her  ! — our  late  mis¬ 
tress,  did  not  permit  any  one  here  to  marry.  She  once  said,  in 
the  pn‘sence  of  the  ])riest,  “  God  keep  me  from  allowing  that. 
I  am  a  maid,  and  yet  I  live  ;  I  shall  remain  a  maid.  What  then  ? 
My  people  are  well  taken  care  of,  what  on  earth  do  they 
wish.”  ’ 

In  the  sketch  ‘  Karataeft*  or  the  Slave-mistress,’  in  the  hap- 
le.ss  tale  of  the  Slave  Matrena  and  the  Ruined  Lord  Peoter 
Petrovitch  Karataetf,  the  reader  wall  find  other  saddening  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  morality  of  Russian  society. 

Our  author  dined  one  day  with  Mardari  Apollonovitch  Ste- 
gounotf,  proprietor  of  five  hundred  souls,  a  good  kind  of  fellow  in 
his  way,  and  the  representative  of  ‘  a  great  numlxT  of  lords  of  the 
soil  cut  after  this  pattern,’  w  ho  ‘  never  occupies  himself  with  any¬ 
thing,  morning  or  evening,  and  has  even  given  up  the  custom  of 
reading  his  sonnik,  or  dream-interpreter.’  This  w'as  his  ethical 
code — ‘  I  am,  you  see,  sir,  a  sim})le  man — a  man  of  another 
time ;  what  my  forefathers  did,  1  do.  A  lord  is  a  lord,  and  a 
peasant  is  a  pea.siint ;  that  is  the  principle  I  go  upon.  If  the 
father  is  a  thief,  the  son  is  a  thief  too.  Think  what  you  please  of 
it.  Hlood,  oh  !  hlood  is  everything.’ 

The  sound  of  measured  .strokes  came  on  the  breeze  from  the 
stables.  It  w’as  only  Vacia,  the  butler,  receiving  a  Hogging  for 
spilling  some  wine. 
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‘A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  1  took  leave  of  Mardari  Apollonoviteh. 
In  passing  throuj^h  the  village,  I  met  Vaeia,  the  butler,  the  man  with 
the  i^at  whiskers,  lie  \>ias  loun^inj:^  alonj^  the  path,  and  eraekinj^ 
nuts  as  he  went.  I  stopped  my  calash  and  addre.<sed  him.  “  How 
comes  this,  friend  ?  You  have  been  whipt  to-day  r”  “  How  do  vou 
know  that  ?”  “  Your  master  told  me.”  “  Aly  master  himself  r” 

“  Why  did  he  order  you  to  l)e  punished  r”  “  I'here  wius  a  reason,  sir 
certainly.  With  im,  one  i.s  never  beaten  without  cause — no,  no, no- 
\rith  i//r,  nothinj^  of  the  sort,  no,  no ;  with  ti«  the  barin*  is  not  a  person 
of  that  kind;  with  m«,  he  is  a  barin,  ho!  ho!  such  a  barin — no,  no; 
he  hius  not  his  ecpial  in  the  whole  province — come!”  “  Drive  on,”  1 
said  to  my  coachman.  This  is  indeed  “  Old  Russia,”  I  thought  as  1  re- 
ent<*n*d  my  house.’ — p.  252. 

^liserable  as  is  the  social  picture  where  the  bonds  of  society 
are  but  lord  and  slave,  it  would  seem,  from  the  very  interesting 
and  graphic  sketches  given  of  the  Odnovc/i'etz^  a  kind  of  yeoman 
cl.as.s,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  course 
of  a  generation  or  two.  Might  was  more  than  now  the  ]>rinci|)jd 
rule  of  right,  and  a  piece  of  debateable  land  is  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  as  ‘  the  field  of  the  l)astinado,'  named  from  the  price  it 
cost.  The  superstition  and  debauchery  may  be  imagined  when 
to^MTs  remove  the  saints,  and  veil  the  Virgin,  that  their  sins 
might  not  be  seen  !  When  the  Count  Orlotf  Tchcsmenski  gave 
a  festival,  all  Moscow  was  intoxicated  for  the  day.  An  honest 
yeoman  is  the  speaker — 

‘  In  the  nobles  above  all  I  observe  a  striking  change.  The  jH)or 
gentlemen  of  the  country  have  all  been  in  the  government  service,  or  at 
least  they  no  longer  stagnate  on  their  lands  iis  they  used  to  do  ;  and 
as  to  the  wealthy  country  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  one 
of  them  ag;un.  1  saw  a  great  number  of  them  at  the  registration,  and 
1  assure  you  it  filltHl  my  heart  with  joy  only  to  look  at  them.  They 
an*  not  only  accessible,  but  atfable.  One  thing  only  struck  me  as 
unfortunate.  The  serf  whom  they  have  selected  as  overseer  makes 
them  do  this  or  that,  just  as  he  ])lea.ses.  The  overseer  and  the  German 
steward  do  what  they  please  with  the  j>easants.’ — p.  DO. 

Absenteeism  would  seem  to  Ik?  the  greatest  present  evil  of  serf 
life,  ^lost  doleful  illustrations  are  given  of  the  corruption  ot 
st'rvile  managers,  and  of  the  oppressions  suffered  by  the  peasants. 
We  ])articularly  refer  the  curious  reader  on  this  point  to  the 
author  s  graphic  sketch  entitled,  ‘  The  Counting-house,  or  Servi¬ 
tude  in  Russia.’ 

We  take  leave  of  M.  Tourguenefl'  with  much  respect  He  has 
made  a  valuable  lulilition  to  literature  on  Russia.  If  la'  has 
presenttKl  us  with  siiddening  pictures  of  humanity  delwiscd,  he 
has  shown  us  native  virtues  in  this  abused  people,  which  nmst 
rijx'u  to  rich  fruit  when  the  time  comes  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  land. 


*  Lord. 
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Abt.  III. —  The  Ballad  of  Babe  Chrisfahely  with  other  Lyrical  Poems, 
lly  Gerald  Masse3\  Fourth  Edition.  Ileyised  and  Enlarged. 
London :  David  Bogue. 

OXE  of  the  most  profound  sayings  in  the  plays  of  Shakspere  is 
uttered  by  a  Lord,  to  whom  no  name  is  attached.  Parolles  solilo¬ 
quizing,  as  he  thinks,  in  secret,  expresses  a  fear  that  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  his  character  has  been  discovered,  and  that  all  his  bombast 
and  drumming  and  trumpeting  is  understood  at  last  to  be  what 
it  really  is,  all  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing — ‘  They  begin 
to  smoke  me,  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at 
my  door.  I  find,  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy ;  but  my  heart  hath 
the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the 
reports  of  my  tongue.  .  .  Tongue,  I  must  ])ut  you  into  a  butter- 
woman’s  mouth,  a7ul  buy  myself  another  of  BajazeVs  mule* 
The  anonymous  Lord  who  overhears  this  extraordinary  solilocpiy, 
then  asks.  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  7vhat  he  is,  and  UE 
that  he  is?  It  is  a  question  that  goes  down  to  the  very  centre 
of  life  how  far  knowledge  is  com])atible  with  being,  existence  with 
the  consciousness  of  existence.  Here  it  is  the  crucial  test  of  an  irre¬ 
coverable  ass.  Look  at  Dogberry,  anxious  to  be  written  down  an 
ass,  and  proving  his  asininity  by  utter  unconsciousness  of  it.  Look 
at  Falstalf,  on  the  other  hand,  laughing  at  himself  and  stopping  the 
laughter  of  others  when  be  says — ‘  I  do  ]>egin  to  perceive  that  I 
am  made  an  ass.’  And  it  is  not  only  the  final  test  of  asininity, 
but  goes  down  to  the  deeps  of  life.  Shakspere — could  Shakspere 
himself  have  hnoivn  what  he  w’as,  and  yet  have  been  that  he 
wa.s  ?  We  doubt  it  very  much,  and  altogether  dissent  from  the 
dogma  which  has  just  been  put  forth  by  Professor  Ferrier,  and 
seems  to  Ihj  creating  a  ferment  amongst  the  Edinburgh  meta¬ 
physicians — that  knowledge  and  being  are  relative  and  indeed 
identical.  ‘  We  are,’  says  Professor  Ferrier,  ‘  only  in  so  far  as  we 
know,  and  we  know  only  in  so  far  as  we  know  that  we  know/ 
Not  so ;  we  are  far  more  than  we  know  ;  and,  })ar€adoxical 
though  it  may  appear,  yet  our  life  is  full  of  paradoxes,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  our  knowiufj  that  we  are  is 
often  a  valid  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  consciousness  of  such 
or  such  a  state  does  damage  to  its  very  existence,  and  to  know 
of  it,  is  to  doubt  of  it.  He  is  the  greatest  humbug  of  all  who  is 
not  aware  that  he  is  a  humbug  ;  to  be  able,  as  in  the  case  of 
Parolles,  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  hollowness  of  his  pre¬ 
tensions  would  imply  something  of  solidity.  And  although  it 
will  not  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  we  mean  to  class 
poetry  with  humbug;  yet  with  regard  to  every  tnie  poet  we 
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have  o.L:iLually  to  ask  the  questiou  of  the 
‘  Is  it  he  should  Arnoic  what  he  is,  and  yet  te  that  h-  :>  ^ 

Tl.e>e  retuark'  have  li^ea  cui.cd  lorth  by  a  piisivi^’e  il  :hr 
verv  secsiblv  iD-tacv  which  bf'c-rali  Massey  h:’s  jT-.Lx^xi  tv  his 
voIuTue  Low  ly.Lj  l^lvre  us^  It  is  lon^  Ivr  a  pD.tace,  lut  the 
whole  IS  o.  Lceive»i  iu  excei.trLt  ta?te.  is  lud  *  t  '^ovri  ati  i  tr-e 
It^linj,  and  will  add  ix-spect  and  sympathy  to  thr  adrnirati.n 
w  hich  his  p>*tioal  ^*it  has  otherwise  awaieiixAL  li.e  tv 

w  hich  we  allude  is  the  lollowinc  : — 

*S-  -n)e  of  the  critics  Ilivc  ^.-allcvl  me  a  l\v: :  but  that  word  •>  :uu„h 
t*»  lu^htlv  >jK>kcn. — much  to»>  tr\xly  land:t.d  a'vut.  1  knew  what  a 
jKet  is  t<.x>  well  t*’  fancy  that  1  ani  one  vrt.  1:  is  a  hijh  >:u.!..Lr.i 
that  1  v.t  up  m.w  If.  and  I  do  not  a<k  it  to  Iv  I  n\\'r\v:  :  r.a..h  mv 
stature:  iior  would  1  Lave  the  jvxt's  awful  crvwn  din.ini'lKvl  : 
n:v  It-sc^cT  br.  w-.  1  n^ay  have  that  s.uiethinj  within  whi,::  kii:ih> 

tlairielike  at  the  IrL-ath  «  f  love,  or  moui.ts  into  nj  in  the  \  •  w  f 

l^uty  ;  but.  ala^!  mine  is  a  ‘’jarrir^  lyre.**  If  I  wvrx*  a  .r.tic.  I 
^hould  I'e  savui^ly  5<*ver>.‘  on  thi'  subjtvt.  'I'he  dearth  of  ix'^trv  >h  u!d 
I*:-  ‘jn.at  in  a  ojuntry  where  we  hail  as  j>».vt<  such  as  have  Uxiicr.'w  c] 
of  late.  For  mv<<lf.  1  'nave  only  eiiteiwl  the  lists  and  insorl'ud  my 
name:  the  race  'has  yet  to  Iv  run.  Wlieth<.r  I  shall  r.in  it  an  1  win 
the  |>oet’s  croWn  or  not  time  alone  will  pi\>ve,  and  not  the  :  rxdiot.oi: 
«»f  friend  or  — \v.  \l.  xii. 

Thesa*  are  brave  wonis  of  a  tnie  singer ;  the  Wst  promise  of 
future  iHY'atiu-ss  ;  and  a  remarkable  lesson  to  the  throii,'  of 
jK»eiical  aspirants,  old  and  young.  With  ail  our  udmiraiiou  of 
lieiard  Mas^v  y,  we  are  not  of  those  who  mean  toriaiter  him,  and 
we  inu.<t  frankly  admit  that  we  echo  the  sentiments  thus  exrrosv^d, 
while,  at  the  s;iine  lime,  the  fact  that  he  is  self-px^ss<xi  oiv  iigh 
to  judire  himse  lf  Si>  ct)rr<.*ctly  gives  the  assurance, even  stroncor  than 
Ik  fore,  that  he  will  yet  achieve  the  poet’s  wreath.  C>nly.  whhe 
sul»>tantially,  pt  rhajis.  agreeing  with  Mr.  Masst^y's  criticism  oi 
himself,  we  should  K*  disjxv^Ai  to  exp^ress  the  s;\me  truth  in 
difl'erent  terms— in  terms  le>s  liable  to  mistake.  It  w;is  John 
Sterling,  if  we  n  ineinWr  rightly,  who  s;iid  that  no  man  is  >o 
Inini  a  |KX  t  but  lie  must  Ik‘  born  again  into  the  jnvtic 
And  it  is  in  the  latter  .senst^  of  the  woril  that  we  so  far  echo  the 
s^uitiinent  i»f  the  prefaci'  as  to  siiy  that  furald  Ma.>sev  is  not  ytt 
a  p<H‘t  :  he  is  not  yet  an  arti.st.  Hut  |x>et  he  undoubtedly  in 
the  Hi>t  stage  of  the  existence  to  which  Sterling  refers  d  ;  and 
he  is  all  the  more  a  jxxt  Ixx'ause  of  his  unconjx'iou.mtss,  >o 
stri*ng  are  his  .<yinj\'\tliie.s  so  entire  his  self-akindoninent  to  the 
instant  emotion,  and  .<o  forcible  and  gu>hing  his  expressions,  that 
our  exportations  of  liim  are  the  hight  st,  and  all  the  more  so 
Ixraust*  Imth  in  his  choice  of  suhjix'tsand  manner  of  tivatimnt* 
lie  ha.s  exhihiteil  the  iiu*>t  striking originalitv.  It  is  an  originality 
of  idea  and  handling  t|uitc  unceiisciousiy  developed,  ami,  tlu  rt‘- 
lore,  all  the  more  to  W  relied  ou  as  a  true  and  iiohlo  tiling. 
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An<i  3L5  it  w:is  unc\>ii>cioudy  dev^lopevi  and  grv'v  ujv>n  bdm,  as 
a  ro^:  K  m,  >o  wnuire  :o  an:ici{.>ate  tliar  as  an  artist  he  will 
oiltivate  the  sublime  the  iviea,  and  ae\|uire  such  a  mastery 
oTtr  h»ls  nianutr  that  in  K^vniin-^  an  indivisible  jxtrt  of  his 
idi^>?vxK*nisv  it  may  never  dt'^merate  into  m;uinerisiu. 

Kor  we  mean  to  say  frankly  that  with  ali  our  admiration  of 
this  fxv: — the  prevailing  motive  of  his  cvni^wsitions,  ami  his 
idt'as  'noth  of  thought  .uid  expression,  w  eai\‘  by  no  means  saiishtxl 
with  what  he  has  ;ili\'ady  acliievtxl  And  w  e  are  inclintxl  even 
to  K  ostentatious  in  sitying  ;is  there  is  olxs^^rvable  in  many  of 
these  jxvnis  a  want  of  restraint,  which  is  cenaiuly  excusable  in 
50  yocniT  a  writer,  but  which  the  extravag'ant  lauvlations  of  thos^' 
who  pla».v  him  on  a  level  with  Kolvrt  learns  may  injuriously 
f.titer.  We  :u\*  disiKxs^d  to  ^ve  no  stint  of  praise  to  Mass^'v  ; 
nio>t  assure\ily  he  d^'Sk  rves  all  eiuvuragemeut  ;  but  he  can  allorvl 
als*.'  to  K'  censuiwi,  and  we  mean  to  juy  him  the  ^vinpliinent  v'f 
show iii^  him  no  nu  rcy  on  theerv'Uiid  that  he  lu'exis  none.  Vhdy 
as  in  doine  s<i  it  will  Iv  luxvssary  to  1:0  into  vietmls  that  will 
j^'lxably  \.vuvey  to  the  reader  no  cv»rrect,  Kx^tiuse  no  cv>inplete, 
idea  of  his  jHculiar  jvnver,  let  us  here  i\uote  entire  an  exvpasite 
little  lyric  that  is  a  fair  sjxviinen  of  his  favourite  subjevt,  and  his 
own  apprv'priate  manner. 


THAT  MKKKY,  \IEKKY  M  VY. 

Ah!  *tis  like  a  talc  of  olden 
Time,  lon^,  loii^  ;i^». 

When  the  world  nv;»s  in  its  ;^»Ivlen 
Prime,  aiul  love  w;is  lv»rvl  Ivlow. 
Kverv  vein  of  earth  w  as  vlanein^ 

With  the  Spring's  new  wine ; 

*Tw;v<  the  pleasant  time  of  ilowers 
NVheu  1  met  you,  love  of  mine! 

Ah!  some  spirit  sui\‘  was  straying 
V>ut  of  Heaven  that  d.ay 
When  I  met  von.  swtvt  !  a-Maviiiir 

*  %  w* 

In  that  merry,  merry  M.iy. 

Little  lu'iirt !  it  shvlv  oivuixl 

»  •  1 

Its  iwl  leaves’  low'-loiv*. 

Like  a  rv>se  that  must  tv  ripencvl 
To  the  dainty,  daintv  e\'re. 

Put  its  Ivauties  daily  l»ri^hten, 

And  it  bUvms  sv>  ilear, — 

Thou  ^h  a  many  winters  whiten 
1  Maying  all  the  year. 

And  my  proud  heart  w  ill  Iv  praying 
Plessiuirs  on  the  day 
hen  I  met  you,  swxxu  !  a-Mayinj^ 

111  that  luerrv,  merrv  Mav. — n.  o7. 

•  •  %  4 
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Massey’s  ballad  of  babe  christabei^ 


Of  this  little  poem,  ^Ir.  Laiulor  has  said  tliat  he  could  recollect 
nothing;  more  graceful  than  it  in  all  Greek  or  Latin  poetry.  lu 
fact,  it  does  not  remind  one  much  of  Greek  or  Latin  poefrv;  it 
reminds  one  far  more  of  the  airy,  fairy  grace  of  the  songs  that 
an‘  scattercil  in  the  ])lays  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists — espe¬ 
cially  those  of  John  Fletcher.  Or  does  it  not  rather  at  once  recal 
the  .Eolian  music  of  that  song  to  be  found  amongst  the  i)oeinsof 
Shakspere,  and  beginning  with 

‘  On  a  day  (alack  the  day!) 

Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May,’  *te. 

And  here  it  is  to  bi*  remarked,  that  Gerald  Massey  has  been 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  choice  of  a  subj(‘ct  unhackinyed  and 
abounding  in  wLalth.  It  is  strange  that  up  to  within  a  fewv»*ai*s 
ago  the  childlife  and  the  marriage-life  were  almost  totallv  neg¬ 
lected  by  those,  whether  poets  or  writers  of  tictiini,  whose  jao- 
ft^ssed  object  it  is  to  present  us  with  pictures  of  human  life  in  all 
its  nn)st  imporbint  phases.  The  epoch  between  childhood  ami 
inaniage  was  traverstnl  to  utter  weariness.  Augustus  has  all  the 
world  befor(‘  him,  chooses  a  ymofession,  falls  in  love  with  Belinda 
or  Gliu'inda  (one  can  hardly  tell  which),  gets  into  a  host  of  dif¬ 
ficulties,  is  drowne<l  by  accident,  is  then  murdered  by  malice 
aforethought,  and  aftt.a*  incredible  cscay)es,  at  length  turns  up  at 
the  end  t)f  the  third  volume,  the  enraydured  husband  of  Clarinda, 
ami  there  his  life  closes.  But  there  is  indeed  a  true  life  both 


anterior  and  y^osterior  to  the  c])Och  celebrated  l)y  the  y)oets  and 
novtdists.  They  choose  that  epoch,  becausi?  it  is  one  of  grandest, 
most  universal,  most  felt,  and  most  marked  transition.  And  yet 
]»ecause  this  yu  riod  of  transition  is  the  most  notewortliy  of  all,  we 
are  not  to  overlook  other  ymriods  of  greater  calm  and  more  silent 
growth.  Is  it  not  strange  that  childhood,  to  which  all  who  have 
spt'iit  a  happy  childhood  (and  how  easily  are  children  made 
happy),  look  back  with  sunniest  recollections,  enjoying  nothing 
more  than  to  recount  by  the  fireside  how  they  syM>rtod,  ami 
atlvenfured,  and  disiawenHl  with  brother  and  sister  in  th(‘  long, 
long  dav,  and  the  wide,  wide  world, — that  this  rich  ami  beau- 
tiful  life  shouhl  be  a  si'cret  chamber,  w'hich  the  yioets  beared,  or 
were  unable  to  unlock?  In  Gray’s  ‘Ode  on  Eton  Gollcge,’  we 
do  indeed  find  some  rare  glimpses, and  still  more  in  Wordsworths 
‘  Gde  on  th('  Immortality  of  the  Soul.’  But  these  are  only  sug- 
go.^tions.  (Ither  suggt'stions,  also,  we  find  in  Hood.  But  the 
first  writer  who  resolutely  set  himself  to  yucture  the  childlife— 
and  it  sliould  be  mentioned  to  his  credit,  as  yu'oving  a  greater 
d(']>th  cd' character  ami  freshness  of  feeling  than  most  ])eople  are 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him — is  Benjamin  Bisraeli.  Before  him, 
we  had  indeed  many  talcs  of  children — Miss  bid ge worth’s,  Mrs. 
Barbauld’s,  Mrs.  JSherwood’.s,  ]ilrs.  Hotland’s,  and  many  more; 
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but  it  was  impossible  to  accept  their  cliikl  pictures  as  true. 
Thev  described  children  from  the  parent  and  preceptor  ])oint 
of  view,  regarding  them  as  so  much  raw  material  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  into  shape.  The  children  are  all  abstract  children — 
Alfred  is  a  good  boy,  always  good ;  Tom  is  a  bad  boy,  always 
bail.  hat  mortal  man  is  there  who  can  for  one  moment  accept 
‘  SiUiford  and  Merton'  as  the  retlectiou  of  his  childlife  ?  None. 
And  in  fact,  until  Mr.  Disraeli  drew  those  beautiful  pictures  of  Lord 
Ciulurcis  and  Venetia,  and  of  Contarini  Fleming  and  of  Coningsby 
— all  so  redolent  of  childhood,  we  had  no  adequate  representiition 
of  the  hapj)y,  happy  days  of  which  Hood  sings  so  feelingly  : — 

1  reinemhor,  I  remember 

The  fir-trees,  dark  and  high ; 

1  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 
Were  close  against  the  sky. 

It  was  a  childLsli  ignorance  ; 

Lut  now  ’tis  little  joy 

To  know  I’m  fartlier  otl' from  Heaven 
Than  when  1  was  a  bov. 

V 

After  Mr.  Disraeli  set  the  example,  and  exhibited  his  nuggets, 
the  novelists  all  began  to  tioek  to  the  same  held  like  emigrants 
to  the  gold  diggings.  Of  those  who  have  most  successfully  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  walk,  it  is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  Charles 
Dickens,  whose  jnctures  of  the  childlife  are  .so  well  known  and 
appreciated  ;  and  we  cannot  help  also  adding  the  name  of  Currer 
Bell  — in  the  commencement  of  whose  latest  work  e.specially, 
namely,  ‘  Vilette,'  some  beautiful  scenes  are  most  touchingl}^ 
recalled. 

But,  as  complementary  to  the  childlife,  we  hnd  that  at  the 
same  time  greater  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  histories 
and  my.steries  of  the  marriage-life.  This  was  nio.st  natural — the 
child  implying  the  parent.  And  so  we  have  the  hidden  .sanctities, 
and  calm  ecstaciiis,  and  fond  anxieties  of  holy  wedlock  unveiled  to 
the  eyes  of  the  jirofane — all  the  little  household  care.s,  the  young 
lives  nestling  under  soft  maternal  wings,  and  joy  and  son'ow 
shared  alike.  Previously,  when  the  married  life  was  pictured,  it 
^'as  in  some  of  its  more  excited  moments — as  in  Othello  and 
Cymbeline — not  in  its  calm  and  continuous  cuiTent.  Previously, 
^hen  the  ideal  of  perfect  love  was  exhibited,  it  was  tlie  divine 
rage  and  rapture  of  a  lover  haunted  by  an  ethereal  pre.sence ;  it 
Was  the  hope  and  the  fear,  and  the  Hushed  eixpectancy  and  delight 
^f  an  unattained  posses.sion  ;  it  was  the  iinsatistied  longing  for  a 
soinething  unknown  ;  a  fervdd,  fascinated  gaze  upon  the  beautiful 
viJiion,  which,  in  a  manner  unknown,  is  felt  to  tit  and  corres[>ond 
Mth  the  life  ot  the  gazer,  and  to  enrich  all  life  and  make  it  more 
glorious  and  jirecious  :  it  was  not  the  beatific  posses.sion  of  holy 
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matrimony.  Some  of  the  poets,  indeed,  sucli  ns  Sir  John 
Sucklin*;,  rather  scorned  the  joys  of  possession  and  fruition.  Sir 
John,  although  one  may  well  doubt  whether  he  acted  on  his  doc¬ 
trine,  writes  a  poem  expressly  ‘Against  Fruition/ in  wliich  hesiws : 
‘  ’Tis  extHvtation  makes  a  blessing  dear : 

Heaven  were  not  Heaven,  if  we  knew  what  it  were.’ 

And  so  amid  the  gallantries  of  past  times,  the  points,  with 
somewhat  roving  dispositions,  piped  now  the  loveliness  of  Delia, 
and  now  the  cruelty  of  Phyllis,  now  painted  the  charms  of  Daphne 
and  now  the  woes  of  Myrrha,  and  how  delightful,  as  we  all  know. 


‘  To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  slunle, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Xe;era’s  hair.’ 

Now,  however,  the  poets  and  novelists  have  entered  a  more 
consecrated  region,  where  love,  if  love  exists,  has  endured  the 
test  of  time,  and  is  stript  of  everything  like  gaudy  and  mere¬ 
tricious  attraction.  It  was  impossible  that  they  could  have 
c‘nttTt‘d  this  holy  ground  bi'fore,  and  it  was  perhaps  well  that 
they  did  not.  It  was  impossible,  because,  up  till  the  Reformation, 
the  current  belief  with  regard  to  celibacy  and  the  glory  of  vir¬ 
ginity  destroyed  the  ideality  of  marriage  to  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  feeling  continued  in  force  long  after  the  dogma  that 
gave  rise  to  it  had  been  abolished.  Then  after  the  Reformation, 
the  profligacy,  which,  under  the  name  of  gallantry,  governed 
almost  all  the  great  centres  of  life  throughout  the  country,  the 
levity  with  which  the  marriage  vow  was  regarded  by  both  men 
and  women,  the  systt'inatic  intriguing,  the  cont<‘mpt  openly 
expressed  tt)r  a  faithful  husband,  and  sometimes  for  a  faithful 
wife,  —  all  evinced  in  the  most  disgusting  manner,  in  almost 
every  ])age  of  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
naturally  made  the  marriage  life  «as  unpoetical  and  uninteresting 
to  th(*  vulgar  miml  as  the  life  of  a  pair  of  bantams.  And  even 
long  aft(‘r  such  utter  profligacy  fell  into  disre])ute,  it  left  a  hate- 
tul  odour  behind  that  infected  literature  with  its  impurities. 
H(‘re  at  last,  however,  we  have  a  poet  who  aspires  to  be  the  lyrist 
of  weihh'd  life — to  sing  not  as  a  dubious  or  bathed  lover,  hut  as 
a  rejoicing  and  contmited  husband.  He  is  not  the  first  indeed 
who  has  op('ned  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamR'r,  and  sung  his 
epithalamium  aloud.  We  may  refer  especially  to  Mr.  Kingsley, 
who  in  the  ‘  Saint’s  Tragedy,’  has  produced  a  most  striking  drama, 
foundi‘d  on  the  history  of  Klizabeth  of  Hungary,  ami  on  the 
relation  of  the  weilded  life  to  the  religious  life.  Rut  it  is  more 
peculiarlv  the  theme  of  Gerald  Mas.sev’s  song  than  of  anv  other 
poet  or  writer,  and  he  does  discourse  most  excellent  music  on  the 
theme.  And  in  saying  that  he  aspires  to  be  the  lyrist  of  mar¬ 
riage,  it  will  not  be  understood  that  we  suppose  him  to  have  set 
out  with  this  as  a  conscious  purpo.se  from  the  first.  We  believe, 
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iuileed,  the  contrary,  and  that  the  idea  has  grown  upon  him  from 
less  to  more  (piite  unconsciously,  lie  sjiys  of  himself,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  how  the  young  poet  grew  into  power — 

‘Until  1  fell  in  love,  and  began  to  rhyme  as  a  matter  of  eonse- 
(|iience,  1  never  had  the  least  jnvdileetiun  for  poetry  ;  in  fact,  1  always 
eschewed  it.  If  1  ever  met  with  any,  I  instantly  skipj)ed  it  over  and 
passed  on,  as  one  does  with  the  deseri})tion  of  seenery,  ite.  in  a  novel. 
I  alwavs  loved  the  birds  and  llowers,  the  woods  and  the  stars.  1  felt 
delight  in  being  alone  in  a  summer  wood,  with  song,  like  a  spirit,  in 
the  trees,  and  the  golden  sunbursts  glinting  through  the  verdurous 
roof;  and  was  conseious  of  a  mysterious  eree])ing  of  the  blood  and 
tingling  of  the  nerves,  when  standing  alone  in  the  starry  midnight,  as 
in  (lod’s  own  presenee-ehamber.  Jhit,  until  1  lu'gan  to  rhyme,  1  eared 
nothing  for  written  poetry.  The  first  vin’ses  1  ever  made  were  ujnni 
‘Hope,’  when  1  was  utterly  hopeless;  and  after  1  had  begun  1  never 
eea.sed  for  about  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  1  rushed  into 
print.’ — p.  2d0. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  ^Ir.  Massey’s  genius  has  led  him 
instinctively  to  the  selection  of  a  most  hapjiy  theme — a  theme 
fertile  of  thought  and  illustration,  and  comparatively  new.  Thus 
quite  original  in  the  burden  of  his  song,  and  clothing  his  ideas, 
iis  we  are  presently  to  show,  in  a  manner  also  original,  we  cannot 
leave  our  consideration  of  the  subject  matU‘r  of  his  poems  with¬ 
out  expressing  a  hope  that  the  young  po(jt  will  yet  rise  to  the  full 
height  of  his  theme.  We  conceive  that  there  is  something  far 
more  in  marriage  than  the  passionate  ecstacies  to  which  almost 
sohdy  as  yet  (ierald  Massey  has  learned  to  give  expression.  He 
has  given  the  somewhat  delirious  ])oetry  of  the  honeymoon,  that 
expresses  it.self  in  delicious  ])alj)itations,  cnrajitured  gazing,  pas¬ 
sionate  care.ssing,  and  a  whole  dictionary  of  kisses  that  come  to 
the  lips  as  the  most  natural  language  in  the  world.  He  luis  not 
looked  upon  marriage  in  its  more  sober  aspect,  when  j)assion  is 
to  a  certain  extent  expended,  and  there  follows  the  growth  and 
the  continuous  mingling  of  life  with  life,  the  sublimed  friendship 
and  symjiathy,  the  intimate  communion  and  intuitive  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  sweet  music  of  multitudinous  harmonies  blending 
together.  Nobody  regards  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  much  of  «'in 
authority  m  erotic  pue.sy;  yet  we  cannot  help  recommending  to 
the  attention  of  Gerald  Massey  the  ‘  Laodamia’  of  that  poet,  in 
'vhich  he  will  see  how  the  more  earthly  and  wayward  pas.sion  is 
^^ublimed  into  the  crystalline  fixity  and  purity  of  a  truer  and 
<liviner  love.  J  i  J 


^^e  have  sjiid  that  Gerald  ^Ias.sey  is  as  original  in  his  manner 
111  his  matter.  This  remark,  however,  is  not  to  be  ajiplied  to 
his  versification.  With  considerable  fluency  of  versification  and 
jacility  of  rhyming  his  mefre  is  sometimes  liable  to  degenerate 
iJilo  namby-pamby ;  he  often  displays  the  most  alarming  igno- 
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raiice  of  metrical  cticcts  aiul  proprieties,  and  as  for  blank  verse 
WQ  must  Ik*;;  that  he  will  never  attempt  it  aj;ain — we  should  as 
soon  listen  to  Mother  Hubbard’s  do^  ])laying  on  the  liddle.  But 
if  in  vei-siti cation  he  is  so  much  at  fault  and  even  commonjdace,  iu 
imagery,  on  the  other  hand,  although  often  his  fancies  are 
sutficiently  (*rrant  and  uninformed — he  is  most  original. 

His  originality  consists  in  this, — that  his  imagery  is  a  system 
of  colour.  In  a  metaphorical  sense  all  imagery  may  be  descriWd 
as  ctdouring ;  but  we  are  speaking  quite  literally  when  we  say 
that  his  imagery  and  description  resolve  themselves  into  epithets 
of  colour.  There  is  certainly  no  originality  in  this  bare  fact. 
Shakspere  before  him  was  a  great  colourist — none  greater.  !Mr. 
Rusk  in,  at  presi*nt,  is  a  great  colourist — the  greatest  colourist  of 
all  prosi‘  writers.  But  the  remarkable  fact  is,  that  Gerald  Massey, 
being  a  hjrlml  poet,' is  such  a  colourist.  He  is  the  tirst  who  has 
so  Hooded  lyrics  with  colouring.  Wc  can  only  state  the  bare 
fact,  and  h‘ave  our  readers  to  account  for  it  as  they  may.  Goloiir 
has  beiai  abundantly  usetl  in  dramatic  and  descriptive  poetry;  it 
has  never  lH*en  so  used — it  has  always  hitherto  been  sparingly 
ased  in  lyrical  |X)i‘try.  M  e  have  our  own  theories  as  to  the 
Ciuise  of  this  phenomenon,  but  cannot  stay  to  develope  them  at 
})resent.  It  will  bti  enough  in  the  meantime  to  give  an  example 
of  Gerald  Masst-y’s  manner  in  this  res})ect.  In  the  deliaite  little 
song  w'e  have  already  (pioted  the  colouring  will  be  noted  ;  in  the 
following  iiccount  of  the  Babe  Christabel  it  is  used  still  mure 
abundantly,  and  w  ith  greater  variety. 

She  grew,  a  sweet  and  sinless  child, 

In  ¥:hinr  and  shoirrr, — calm  and  strife  ; 

A  rainbow  on  our  dark  of  life 
From  Love’s  own  radiant  heaven  down  smiled. 

In  lonelv  loveliness  she  grew, — 

A  shajK‘  all  music,  light,  and  love, 

With  startling  looks,  so  elocpient  of 
The  spirit  burning  into  view\ 

At  childhood  she  could  seldom  ])lay 
With  meiT}’  heart,  Jlaahings  rise 
Like  splendour-irwged  bntterjiiea^ 

From  honeyed  hearts  flowers  in  31  ay. 

The  fields  with  bloom  flamed  out  andflusht, 

The  rose^  into  criinsott  geo  rued ^ 

ITith  cloudg flre  the  wallflowers  burned, 

And  bloodi'ed  sunsets  bloonied  and  blushed. 

And  still  her  cheek  was  ^mle  as  pearl, — 

It  took  no  tint  of  summefs  wealth. 

Of  colour,  warmth,  and  wine  o  f  health  : — 

Death's  hand  so  whitely  pressed  the  girl. 
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Jt'o  hluahrs  RwanneJ  to  the  sun's  hiss, 
irhere  violet  veins  ran  purple  liqht 
So  tenderly  throuifh  Parian  white, 

Touehin^  you  into  tenderness. 

A  spirit-look  was  in  her  1‘aee 

d'hat  shadowed  a  miraculous  ran^e 
( )r  meanings,  ever  rieli  and  strange, 

Or  lightened  (/lorp  in  the  place. 

Such  mystic  lore  was  in  her  eves, 

And  lif/ht  ol‘ other  worlds  tlian  ours; 

She  looked  as  she  had  led  on  flowers. 

And  drunk  tlie  dews  of  l*aradise. — j)p.  10,  20. 

And  hero,  before  saying  anything  further  on  Gerahl  Massey 
as  a  colourist,  this  last  verse  leads  us  to  remark  parenthetically, 
tliat  relying  ])erhaj)s  too  Jissuredly  on  his  originality  of  thought 
and  inannei,  he  is  apt  to  borrow”  from  other  poets  w'lth  a  freedom 
which  is  (juite  imlc'fensible.  hether  he  borrow’s  consciously  or 
iinconconsciously,  his  jdagiarisms  and  imitations  are  too  frcnpient 
to  bt‘  passed  over  without  remark.  This  last  verse  is  imitated 
C- 0  crid^e  the  conclusion  of  ‘  Kubla  Khan 


‘  Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 

And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 

For  he  on  honcydew  hath  fed. 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise.’ 

And  many  such  rcseinhlances  might  bo  given  -whicli  nro  too 

palpable  and  too  tie(]uent  to  be  accidental.  Here  i.s  a  remark¬ 
able  epithet ; 

‘  For  ()!  lier  softest  breath,  that  miglit  not  stir 
pie  summei  pfossainer  tremulous  on  its  throne, 

Makes  the  crowned  tyrants  start  with  rcalmlexit  looks.’ 
ho  does  up  at  once  recognise  this  singular  and  singularly  fine 

tpifhet  as  t  le  property  of  Keats,  who  describes  the  dethroned 
oaturn  as  follows : 


*  Fpon  the  sodden  ground 
Ills  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 

^  **^^‘^‘ptred  ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  wei'e  closed.^ 

TOOTed'  n '**^1  the  idea.  Neither  has  he  im¬ 

proved  on  this  line  of  Tennyson ; 

P  IK'i*  eyes  arc  homes  of  silent  praver,’ 

Rc  1  he  presents  in  the  following  disguised  sliape : 

ide  worlds  ol  w'orship  arc  her  eyes 

“or  upon  this  line  of  Aird’s,  in  the  ‘  DevU’s  Dream 

And  thou  shalt  summer  high  in  bliss,  upon  the  hills  of  God.’ 

»l‘ich  he  has  rendered, 


I  hey  w  ho  love  are  regioned  high 
On  hills  ol  bliss,  w'ith  Heaven  nigh.’ 
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Now,  porhaps  all  this  may  he  uncoiiscious  reminiscence  ot  other 
p>ots  ;  hut  from  the  frequency  of  the  offence,  and  from  the 
nhviousness  of  the  horrowiiif?,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  he 
does  it  quite  frankly,  and  treats  these  phrases  and  ideas  as  haviier 
hecome,  from  their  intrinsic  excellence,  a  kind  of  common  ]»ro- 
jxTty.  ‘  Weddahle,  white  arms’ — how  could  he  write  that 
without  knowing  that  even  a  su])erticial  reader  would  recoi^is^) 
in  it  the  ‘ marriageahle  arms’  of  Milton  ?  ‘Red  wet  shod’~how 
co\dd  he  write  that  without  knowing  that  everyhodv  must  trace 
the  expression  to  Ihirns,  who  gives  it  ‘  red  wat  shod  ?’  ‘  Rose  of 

dawn’ — is  it  ])ossihle  that  the  expression  should  ladong  to  any 
one  hut  Tennyson  ?  Massey  borrows  so  frankly  and  from  such 
obvious  sources,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  speak  of  his  ohlij^a- 
tions  in  this  respect  as  of  the  obligations  of  (Jray  or  Thomas 
Campbell  to  the  early  and  more  recondite  poems  which  they 
pillaged  perhaps  a  little  too  freely.  Ihit  if  he  is  Ayis(^  for  his 
reputation,  he  will  henceforth  beware.  Ife  must  know  that 
these  (letections  ttmd  to  throw  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  on  ])as- 
sages  w’hich  are  entirely  his  own.  And  we  are  sure  that  he  has 
no  occasion  to  bornnv  if  he  will  depend  on  liimseH’,  and  giye 
fair  ])lav  to  his  own  originality. 

We  do  not  think  that  he  gives  fair  play  to  his  own  iiuliyi* 
duality.  With  abundant  resources,  w’e  regret  to  see  that  perhaps 
from  writing  too  much  or  too  hurriedly,  he  repeats  himself  to 
weariness.  He  is  fond  of  colour,  we  have  said,  and  his  e}»ithets 
are  descriptive  of  colour.  Unfortunately,  he  seizes  on  one  or  two 
epithets,  and  presents  them  so  often  that  at  last  they  hecome 
(piite  amusing.  They  are  like  bits  of  coloured  glass  thrown  into 
a  kaleidoscope,  and  ])resenting  ten  thousand  difi’erent  and  beau¬ 
tiful  combinations.  Take  the  ej)ithet  golden.  Cursorily 
glancing  over  a  third  of  the  volume,  we  cull  the  following 
phrases:  ‘  Memory’s  golden  mines’ — ‘sunshine’s  golden  shower 
— ‘golden  gates  of  morn’ — ‘  sunny  sheaves  of  golden  lu‘ams  — 
‘as  starry  guests  come  golden  down  the  gloom’ — ‘snmj)tuous 
>vealth  of  golden  hair’ — ‘golden  burst  of  sunbeams’ — ‘the  love- 
moon  golden  grand’ — ‘ripe  fruits  mellowed  goldenly’ — 
shine’s  golden  kiss’ — ‘the  golden  fullness  of  the  bliss’ — ‘golden 
aged  future’ — ‘golden  calm’ — ‘golden  goal’ — ‘ golden  secrets — 
‘  the  golden  full’ — ‘  golden  threads’ — ‘  gohhui  ])rime’ — ‘  golden 
W’ings’ — ‘golden  Hesperides’ — ‘golden  tides’ — ‘golden  suns  — 
‘golden  calves’ — ‘golden  glory’ — ‘gohlen  mirth’ — ‘  golden  iancies 
— ‘golden  moments’ — ‘golden  hours’ — ‘gohlen  wedding-nng  — 
‘  golden  wed<ling-ring’ — ‘  golden  wedding-ring.’  In  the  same 
he  harps  on  wine  :  ‘  mellow  wine’ — ‘  rare  wine’ — ‘  rich  wine — 
‘globes  of  wine’ — ‘a  flower’s  wine-cu])’ — ‘wine  of  liealth  — 
‘  morning’s  wine’ — ‘the  wine  of  all  your  ripened  beauty  ‘vine 
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in  ovcrv  vein’ — ‘  wings  of  wine’ — ‘  wine  of  joy' — ‘  passion’s  liory 
the  wine  of  thy  kisses’ — ‘  h(‘aven  wine’ — ‘  wine  of  iny 
^  spring’s  new  wine’ — ‘  wine  of  love.’  And  so  with  roses: 
‘rose  of  sunset’ — ‘rose  of  dawn’ — ‘May-roses’ — ‘musk-roses’ — 

‘  woman-rose’ — ‘  sea  of  rosebloom’ — ‘  rosy  snow’ — ‘  rosy  limbs’ — 

‘  rosy  cloud.’  But  we  must  not  exhaust  the  patience  of  our 
readers. 

AVe  must  only  say  here,  as  the  key  to  Gerald  Massey’s  system  of 
colouring,  that  whether  he  is  speaking  of  wine  or  of  roses,  or  of  sun¬ 
set  or  of  Idushing,  or  of  rubies  or  of  tire,  or  of  rainbows  or  of  corals, 
or  of  lips  or  of  cherries,  or  of  battle  or  of  blood,  or  of  the  heart 
or  of  kisses — he  has  merely  the  idea  of  reil  colour  in  his  eye,  and 
recals  these  images  for  the  sake  of  their  rtulness, — kisses,  for 
exam])le,  implying  lips,  and  lips  redness.  And  then  along  with 
red  comes  in  the  complementary  colour  green.  AVe  had  much  to 
sav  on  this  head  which  we  must  omit.  Ihirple  and  gold  are  the 
principal  colours  of  Homer.  Black  and  red  are  the  favourites  of 
Byron.  Red  in  contrast  with  white,  and  Idue  in  contrast  with 
white,  are  the  chief  colours  of  Shakspere,  although  he  is 
inde(‘d  no  bigot  in  colour,  and  delights  in  a  great  variety  of  hues. 
Alassey’s  colours  are  red  and  green,  and  it  is  really  amusing  at 
times  to  see  how  they  come  together  (]uite  unconsciously.  If 
ever  he  uses  reil,  and  he  uses  it  two  or  three  times  on  every  page, 
we  are  certain,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  in  the  next  line  we 
shall  have  green.  AA^e  (piote  an  examjde  from  a  poem  that  has 
received  very  high  praise — ‘The  Bridal’ — of  which  here  are  the 
first  five  stanzas  : — 

She  comes!  the  hlushin^  hriJal  Jaivn 
With  her  Auroral  splendours  ou ; 

And  yrven  earth  nev'er  lovelier  shone. 

She  (lancet li  on  her  golden  way, 

In  dainty  dalliance  with  the  Alay, 

.luhilant  o’er  the  happy  day  ! 

Karth  weareth  ll(‘aven  i‘or  hridal-ring; 

And  tlie  hest  garland  of  glory.  Spring 
From  out  old  AViiiter’s  world  can  bring. 

The  green  hlooJ  I'eddens  in  the  rose ; 

And  underneath  white-budding  boughs 
The  violets  pur})le  in  rich  rows. 

High  up  in  air  the  chesnuts  blow. 

The  liregreen  applet rees'  Jtush  hough 
Float eth^  a  cloud  of  rosy  snow. — p.  •M. 

If  Mr.  Massey  will  take  care  ho  will  yet  do  something  great — 
and  groat  in  colour.  And  as  a  lesson  to  him,  and  perhaps  to 
K)me  of  our  readers,  to  whom  the  subject  of  colour  in  poetry  may 
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be  novel,  we  will  (jiiote  two  pictures  from  Sliaks})ere,  sliowiiiir 
how  he  coloured  when  he  to  write,  and  how  lie  culuun*d 

when  he  had  attained  a  mastery  over  the  art.  liere  is  the 
description  of  Lucrece  in  l»ed — Tar(|uin  enterin<;.  AVc  omit  a 
few  of  the  lines.  Observe  the  variety  of  the  colour. 


Hit  ///y  liand  lier  rosi/  cheek  lies  under, 

(\>zonin<^  the  ])illow  ot*  a  lawful  kiss. 

AVithout  the  KhI  the  otheryj//r  hand  was 
<>n  the ymvi  coverlet;  whose white 
Showed  like  an  April  daiai/  on  the  prass. 

Jler  eyes,  like  maritfoliU^  had  sheathed  their  /////(/, 
And  canopied  in  dnrkneas^  sweetly  lay, 

"J'ill  they  niii^ht  o|H‘n  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  poldcn  threada,  ]>laycd  with  her  Invath. 
Her  breasts,  like  iron/  pi ohea  circled  with  blue, 

A  jiair  of  maiden  worlds  uncon(|ucred. 

AVith  more  than  admiration  he  admired 
7/cr  azure  vcina^  her  alabaster  skin, 

Her  coral  lips,  her  smow-whitc  dimpled  chin. 


And  now  st‘e  the  .s;ime  scene  treated  in  his  latest  style — when 
lachimo  invades  the  chainb(‘r  of  Imogen  :  for  in  v,Titiie4  this  it 
IS  demonstrable  that  Shakspere  had  in  his  mind  the  earlier 
picture.  Observe  here  the  purity  of  the  colouring. 


(Vtherca, 

How  hravelv  thou  heeoin'st  thv  heill  fresh  lihf! 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets.  I’hat  I  mij^ht  t(>ueh  I 
Hut  kiss!  one  kiss!  un|)ara;;oncd. 

How  dearly  they  do’t! — ’d'is  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus:  the  flame  o'  the  tapi  r 
H(»ws  toward  her;  and  would  un(ler|>cc})  her  lid>, 
'fo  si‘e  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Piiihu*  these  windows,  white  and  azure,  laced 
W  ith  blue  of  Heaven's  own  tinci. 


Tf  Gerald  Massey  wishes  to  handle  colour  dexterously,  by  all 
means  let  him  study  Shakspere.  Of  the  ]K‘Culiar  green  and  red 
to  which  he  is  so  devoted,  he  will  not  find  in  the  whole  circle  ut 
poetry  a  liner  example  than  the  following : 


‘  Will  all  great  Xoptunc's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
(Mi‘an  from  mv  hand?  No:  this  mv  hand  will  rather 
77/  e  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 

^Makiny  the  preen — one  red.' 

Tn  closing  this  volume  we  give  Gerald  Alas-scy*  our  cordial 
benison  ami  best  wishes,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  not  be  otlendcd 
on  account  of  the  frankness  of  our  criticism.  He  is  yet  young, 
and  we  expect  great  things  of  him.  To  his  pers<mal  hist  or}’  we 
have  not  rcterred,  since — although  it  does  him  intinite  credit  as 
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a  and  excites  oiir  wannest  sym]iatliies — his  poetry  must 
stand  or  fall  by  its  o\sti  inherent  merits,  and  sliould  not  derive  a 
factitious  interest  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
produced.  We  could  wish  that  a  poet  so  young  and  so  promising 
were  not  dependent  on  literature  for  his  living,  and  were  in  a 
j)ositiou  to  write  or  not  as  the  muse  ins])ires. 


Aet.  IV. — T>lc  Verliandl anjen  drs  aiehentcn  (Jcuiaclirn  cvcn^rlischrn 
Kirrhcniaiji'.'i  zii  Frankfurt~am-]\Iain  im  S('p1(‘uihf}\  1851.  (The 
Transactions  of  tlie  Seventh  (Jerman  Evangelieiil  Iviivhentag, 
lield  at  Frankfort-ou-the-Maine,  in  September,  ISol).  llerlin. 
1S51. 

Saint  Paul’s  Ciiuuun  at  Frankfort  has  had,  ])ressed  into  the 
compass  of  a  few  short  years,  a  stirring  history.  Were  some 
iiiU'riial  witness  able  to  describe  the  varied  scenes  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre,  or  were  its  walls  to  echo  l)ack  the  words 
that  have  bi‘en  uttered  during  the  past  seven  years  within  its 
precincts,  the  curious  listc'iier  woidd  have  to  hear  some  strange 
contradictions.  The  voice  of  angry  debate  would  mix  discord¬ 
antly  with  the  sweet  strains  of  heavenly  worship ;  ])olitical 
clamour  would  be  heard  in  strange  alternation  witli  the  calm 
accents  of  peace.  It  is  now  the  jndpit, — now  the  tribune, — and 
a^aiii  the  parliamentary  benches,  that  are  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tioiL  At  one  time  we  have  it  the  place  of  religious  assembly. 
In  184S,  it  is  the  house  of  parliament,  and  for  a  time  it  contains 
within  its  walls  tlie  heaving  imiss  of  Oermany’s  re])reseiitatives, 
ciy'ing  for  a  liberty  of  which  the  majority  hai^l  not  yet  the  jirime 
conception.  For  fifteen  months  succeeding,  its  benches  are 
deserted,  and  the  silence  of  its  vast  interior  is  only  broken  by 
the  occiisional  visitant  who  seeks  the  ‘  sacred  ])laces’  of  (lerrnany  s 
short-lived  revolution.  Anon  it  is  again  conceded  to  the  j)ublic 
interest,  and,  as  if  to  strike  by  contrast,  it  becomes  for  three 
days  the  jdace  of  meeting  for  the  representatives  from  Europe 
and  America,  who  formed  tlie  third  (xeneral  Peace  Congress. 
More  recently  it  is  again  re.stored  to  old  uses.  Its  org.an  again 
swells  with  tlie  music  of  sacred  devotion.  And  the  autumn  of 
last  year  witnessed  it  the  scene  of  the  great  gathering  of  the 
Oennan  Church,  which  annually  takes  jilace  on  the  anniversary 
nf  ‘  the  days  of  Wittenberg.’ 

It  is  towards  the  latter  event,  which  occurred  between  tlic 
22nd  and  the  2Gth  September,  185 1,  that  our  attention  is  for 
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the  moment  attracted  ;  and  as  we  were  privileged  to  take  ])art 
in  tiie  interesting  ]>roceedings  of*  those  days,  it  will  he  our  pur- 
pose  in  the  present  j)aper  to  explain,  although  with  necessary 
i»revity,  the  position  sustained  by  the  important  convention 
known  as  the  Cierinan  Kirchentag. 

There  seemed  a  peculiar  ap})ropriateness  in  mt‘cting,  as  wj\s 
the  case  last  year,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  hut  also 
in  its  imposing  Paulakirche.  In  going  to  Frankfort  the  Kir¬ 
chentag  has  returned,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  })lace  of  its  hirth  ; 
and  in  selecting,  as  its  ])lace  of  meeting,  the  building  whoso 
strangely  eventfid  recent  history  we  have  alluded  t(>,  tlie  iniiul 
is  gratefully  and  hopefully  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  two 
widely  ditft‘rent  histories  which  this  collocation  su<:iri*sts.  It 
was  in  the  very  year  which  saw  St.  Paul’s  Church  tlu‘  theatre 
of  noisy  debate,  and  in  great  ])art  as  a  conse«|uence  t)f  the 
spirit  of  revolution  and  anarchy  which,  notwithstanding  the  ])ro- 
stuice  of  some  better  minded  men,  there  found  a  c(‘utre,  tliat 
counsels  were  Iteld,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  anuuigst  thost*  that 
feart'd  God.  It  was  in  its  near  neigbourhood  that  the  Saiuihof 
])astors  were  conferring,  with  humiliation  and  tears,  as  to  the 
<listracted  state  of  the  Church,  and  seeking,  in  contiding  faith, 
help  from  God,  to  enable  them  to  raise  a  standard  against  the 
]>owers  of  irreligion  and  lawlessness  which  desceiuh'd  u])on 
them  like  a  tlo«>d.  Such,  in  wide  contrast  of  }H)wer  aiul  name, 
were  the  two  as.semblies  in  their  infancy.  What  is  their  present 
]><Ksition  ?  A  tew  years  have  passed,  and  the  clamour  of  politics 
and  strife  is  hushed.  The  walls  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  no  longer 
re.sound  with  the  complaints  of  an  outraged  peojde.  TluMiaine  of 
the  National  Assembly  is  a  thing  of  history.  The  Parliament  e.xists 
only  in  unt‘xecuted  protocols  and  mouldering  archives.  Frank- 
fort  is  no  longer  in  giddy  elation  as  the  centre  of  authority  and 
ruh*.  The  pride  and  )>ower  of  man’s  cause  are  brought  to  the 
dust.  Ihit  look  we  to  the  other  history.  The  cries  ami  the 
tears  of  the  little  com])any  at  Sandhof  havti  gone  up  to  Ib'avon. 
The  National  Assembly  is  no  more,  but  the  Ciiurch  As.semhly, 
the  (K'rinan  Kirchentag,  is  a  great  existence.  If  it  was  horn  in 
weakness,  when  every  hostile  ]>ower  and  influence  was  in  the 
ascendant,  it  ha.s  lived  to  see  their  downfal  and  has  grown 
u]>on  their  ruin.s.  ‘  The  little  one  has  become  a  thousiiml. 
Frankfort  aims  with  many  other  cities  for  the  j>re-emincnce 
of  receiving  with  Christian  welcome  the  servants  of  Ciod ;  and 
the  sounds  of  factious  opposition,  of  tierce  d‘jbat<‘  and  go(lless 
clamour,  which  echotal  and  re-echoed  within  the  Church  ot  St. 
Paul’s,  have  betm  hushetl  into  silence  and  com])clled  to  give 
place  within  the  same  walls,  to  the  more  peaceful  liarmoiiies 
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of  tlie  German  Church  Convention.  Thus  has  God’s  cause 
triumphed. 

\Ve  have  alreaciy  said  that  the  Kirchenta^  dates  its  rise  from 
the  year  1S48,  the  year  so  mournfully  signalized  in  the  history 
of  Germany’s  political  and  social  life.  It  may  be  that  a  short 
account  of  the  origin  and  subse(|uent  growth  of  this  ecclesiastical 
as.scml)ly  will  serve  better  than  anything  else  to  introduce  and 
render  intelligible  our  remarks  on  its  actual  j)osition,  its  present 
iiiHuenco,  and  future  prospects.  We  make  no  apology,  therefore, 
for  presenting  to  our  readers  this  slight  contribution  to  the 
Church  history  of  the  present  day,  in  one  of  its  peculiar  develop- 
iiumts. 

The  troubles  of  1848  deejdy  iinpre.«Jscd  every  thinking  mind  in 
Germany.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  fearful  condition  of  the 
political  world,  the  oscillation  of  thrones  and  powers,  the  violent 
appro|>riation  of  authority  by  thos(^  who  the  least  knew  how'  to 
wield  it,  caused  apprehensions  which  filled  the  sober-minded  with 
dismay,  but  that  which  w  as  even  more  painful  and  calcidated  to 
cause  yet  more  anxious  forebodings  to  tlie  Christian  spectator, — 
the  total  sidjversion  of  all  resjiect  for  higher  law%  the  interference 
with  and  disruption  of  the  chief  relations  of  social  life,  the  almost 
universid  corruption  of  morals,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  a  broad, 
unmasked  irreligion,  a  bold  and  daring  w  ickedness,  w  hich  devas¬ 
tated  the  land  as  with  the  contagion  of  a  moral  ])estilence, — a 
climax  of  evil  thus  a}>palling  filled  the  minds  of  all  wdio  were  not 
Ciirried  away  by  the  popular  inthience  with  the  most  painful 
misgivings  and  the  dark(‘st  pr(‘sentiments,  as  with  trembling 
anxiety  they  strove  to  ])ierce  the  gloom  which  })ortcntously 
lowered  over  Germany’s  future.*  It  is  true  that  this  wide¬ 
spread  evil  was  not  the  creation  of  the  day ;  it  had  lH.*en 
Uilvancing  silently  but  rapi«lly  for  years.  But  the  first  kindling 
ot  the  torch  of  revolution  was  like  the  spark  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  the  combustible  mass.  The  shout  of  liberty  was 
the  signal  for  the  first  open  onset.  The  mask  was  thrown  aside. 
It  was  felt  to  be  the  time  for  action.  And  the  enemies,  not 
merely  of  human  governments,  but  of  Divine,  rose  as  in  a  ma.ss, 

*  MV  arc  aware  tliat  the  anarchy  of  revolutionary  1S4S  was  not  more  to  be 
deplored  than  the  tyranny  (‘xcrciscd  by  the  oppressive  (les|)otisni  through 
pn'eeding  years.  The  sudden  gift  of  liberty  ])resented  also  its  more  hopeful 
Hspects  in  relation  to  religion.  ]hit  we  have  no  desire  to  palliate  the  enormities 
oonunitted  under  the  name  of  liherfy;  and  we  have  penned  our  remarks  with 
<'J'pcei;d  refereuet^  to  the  overwhelming  moral  and  social  evils  which  swept  as  a 
desolating  torrent  through  the,  land,  and,  as  the  Nemesis  of  .social  and  j)olitiral 
wrong,  inflict ed  a  just  hut  fearful  retribution  on  those  despotic  powers  with 
whom  lay  the  res]>onsibilitv  of  having  first  fostered  and  given  hirtli  to  the 
giant  Evil. 
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tojvssrrt  their  new-born  tVoetlom,  to  claim  immunity  from  ovi'rv 
law,  to  free  their  country  from  the  restraints  of  morals,  wildly 
rushing  into  every  species  of  enormity,  overturning  the  social 
fabric  the  foundations  of  which  tor  years  had  been  in  secret 
sapp*‘d,  contending  not  merely  with  Christianity,  but  seeking  the 
annihilation  of  all  religion,  the  cessation  of  all  religious  worship, 
the  u])rooting,  consequently,  of  all  right  conceptions  of  law  and 
justice,  truth  and  liberty,  and  the  overthrow  of  those  moral  foun¬ 
dations  on  which  society  rests.  With  impious  <lelianco  they  set 
up  not  merely  atheism  as  their  ultimate  object,  but  a  worse  evil, 
which  then  first  received  a  name — Satanism ;  and  to  complete 
the  triumph  of  their  malignant  rage  celebrated  their  jubilees  in 
commemoration  of  those  who  had  w'on  highest  distinction  as  tlie 
heroes  of  infamy,  the  revilers  of  their  God,  and  the  dishonour  of 
their  race. 

Such  was  the  scene  which  presented  itself  to  the  observer  in 
the  spring  of  ISbS.  The  Hood  of  evil  long  pent  up  had  no\v 
burst  with  torrent-like  violence  over  the  land.  Christian  men, 
who  hatl  before  looked  on  in  silence,  who  had  juTinitted  the 
growth  of  the  evil,  without  knowing  what  an  enemy  they  were 
cherishing  in  their  bosom,  unobsiTvant,  for  the  most  ]>art,  of  its 
very  existence,  woke  iq)  suddenly  to  the  necessity  of  action.  Not 
merely  Christianity, — the  very  semblance  of  religion,  morality, 
society  itself,  seemed  threatened  with  immediate  destruction. 
A  reai'tiou  took  jdace  in  the  circle  of  the  Church.  A  new 
impetus  was  given  to  religiotis  activity.  The  dead  slumber  into 
which  the  Church  had  fallen  was  exchanged  for  a  new  watchful- 
in\ss  and  vitality.  And  whilst  thousiiiuls,  who  before  had  bt'eii 
Christian  iu  name,  went  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  unholievor  and 
scriqded  at  no  excess  of  inicpiity,  those  who  were  Christian  in 
heart,  came  from  the  furnace  ])urilied,  found  a  now  incentive  to 
Christian  union  and  Christian  love  in  the  necessities  of  tlie 
time,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  most  hopedul  in  the  ])resent  condi¬ 
tion  of  religious  life  in  their  country,  namely,  the  existence,  since 
that  peruHt,  ot  a  new,  a  mon*  genuine,  a  revived  Christianity. 

Ill  many  ])arts  of  Germany,  as  early  as  the  tirst  months  of  the 
revolution,  iiuliridual  and  collective  ettbrt  sought  to  raise  a 
stamlard  against  the  impending  evil.  As  by  a  simultaneous  im¬ 
pulse,  Christian  men  were  heard  from  diftereiit  places,  ami  without 
concert,euimciating  the  necessity  of  some  new  agency  in  the  Church, 
some  new  adaptation  of  Christian  activity,  to  meet  the  erving 
exigencies  of  the  time.  The  pastoral  conferences,  held  generally 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year,  were  attended  iu  the 
spring  of  ISbS  by  a  more  than  usually  large  uumbtTof  members, 
who  met  ill  one  s])irit  of  earnest  iii([uiry  and  humiliatiuii  tor  the 


ui  uifii  i.iu.i,  r^veii  iiinerences  ot  crcetl  were  for'«-otten 
III  one  plaee— we  .lo  not  know  with  what  success— such  w”vs  the 
contest  with  the  anti-cliristian  power  (it  was  a  place  where 
the  revolutioinuy  jiarty  had  led  the  masses  of  the  labourimr 
population  and  others  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  failure  id' 
the  attempted  repuhlic  and  the  anarchy  of  the  time  were 
iiiuleniahle  proots  that  there  was  no  tJod),  such,  we  say  wis 
the  enornuty  of  the  eyil  to  he  opposed,  that  Protestauis’  aiid 
Koman  Catholics  were  inyited  to  make  common  cause  and 
inero-e  tor  a  time  their  differences,  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  common  belief  m  God  and  Christianity.  We  haye  col¬ 
lated  materials,  but  space  forbids  their  use,  for  a  General 
histon-  of  file  religious  moyement  which  spran-  from  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  Church  during  this  short  period.  It  forms  an 
iniiiortant  chapter  in  the  religions  hi.story  of  Germany  duriiiir 
the  present  generation.  We  must  restrict  ounselvcs,  howeyer 
to  tlie  simple  mention  of  those  cyents  which  most  directly  con- 
tnlmted  to  the  formation  of  the  German  Kirchcntau. 

I  lie  1  astoral  Conferences 
means  long  ein 

promotion  ot  evangelical  religion,  tlirongh  the  free 
at  statcfl  intervals,  ot  the  cleruf 
the  Church  government, 
ill  number,  and  developed 
Ihere  was  also  a  General  Union 
province  or  district,  but  which  held  its 
to  year  in  different  iilaces,  c; 

Society. 

was  limited  to  the  ] 
pos<3  ot  its  formation  being 
There  wore  also  general 
the  Protestant  Church,  ( 
and  we  have  hef 
latter  Ixjilv, 
the  revolution, 
in  their  ch;i 
tenance  ot  their 
J<X!tnne,  There 

constitution  and  aim. 

^erlin  in  IS  K,*,  ami  wliicl 
►Stuttgart  in  LSkS.  In 
pnerally  w<M*e  represent 
by  tlie  circumstance 

^P’m  it  ]>y  t]|0 

stamped  with  a  too  exclii^ 


1  ,  .  .  already  alluded  to  as 

ployed  111  ditferont  parts  of  CJerniany  for  the 

— - >  convention 

y  and  others  connected  with 
These  had  ])rogressivcly  incri'ased 
a  growingly  beneficial  intiuence. 
— ^j,  not  restricted  to  any  one 
meetings  from  year 
.  -ailed  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
VVlnlst  open,  however,  to  all,  the  aim  of  this  Union 
t :  taj  maintenance  of  Protestantism,  the  pur- 
the  resistance  ot  lloniish  error, 
i  meetings  pertaining  to  single  sections  of 
e.specially  to  the  old  or  strict  Lutherans  • 
ore  us  a  rejiort  ot  one  of  the  conferences  of  the 
which  took  place  at  Leipzig  in  the  very  heat  of 
Put  these  meetings  were,  of  course,  restricted 
iiracter,  and  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
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meter,  aiul  it  was  depriveci  of  all  lasting  intiuonco.  None  of 
tlieso  associattMl  efforts  could  bo  siiid  to  meet  the  necessitv 
of  the  ti!ne.  One  w;vs  restricted  in  its  geographical  sphere*; 
another  in  the  aim  of  its  constitution  ;  a  third  was  limited 
by  its  adherence  to  a  single  confession  ;  and  a  fourth  by  its  too 
intimate  relation  with  the  State  and  with  church  authorities. 
Yet  each  contributed  some  suggestion,  and  all  seemed  to  point 
to  the  need  of  one  grand  convention,  which  should  not  represent 
a  single  province,  but  the  whole  Clerman  fatherland  ;  not  stand 
in  })rotest  against  Romanism,  but  against  antichrist  in  all  its 
forms  ;  shoidd  not  be  bound  bv  the  fetters  of  a  confession,  but 
rej)resent  the  Christianity  of  the  land,  and  speak  in  the  name 
not  of  (£  church,  but  of  the  church  ;  finally,  one  which  should  not 
bt‘  shackled  by  the  intricacies  of  Clerman  church-rule,  but  should 
embrace  t;verv  element  in  the  church,  lav  as  well  its  clerical,  and 
in  which  individual  members  and  societies  might,  equally  with 
the  consistory  and  the  svnod,  make  their  voice  heard,  and  find  a 
fitting  sphere  for  their  activity. 

The  idea  was  a  vast  aiul  noble  one,  and  it  seems  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  itself  sMiuiltaneously  to  several  minds,  notwithstanding 
that  in  the  then  shattert'd  state  of  the  C^hurch,  and  the  dismeni- 
bennent  and  threatened  dissolution  of  societ}',  it  was  a  work  of 
faith  to  entt  rtain  even  the  conception  of  a  project  so  bold  and 
compn  hensive.  Dr.  Wackernagel,  Pastor  Heller,  and  J)r.  Haupt, 
the  first  a  strict  Lutheran,  the  second  a  member  of  the  Reformed, 
the  third  of  the  United  Uhurch — comprising,  therefore,  within 
their  own  number  the  germ  of  that  alliance  afterwards  to  he 
achiev(*d — met  at  the  pastoral  conference  at  Sandhof,  near 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  to  lay  before  the 
associated  IxmIv  tlndr  project  of  a  Cleneral  German  Cdmrch  (on- 
vention,  wliich  should  avoid  the  error  of  the  so-called  ‘  Union,’ 
and  join  tlu*  collective  Uhristian  Church,  without  compromise  ot 
confessional  distinctions,  in  a  general  ^  confederation’  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  evangelical  truth  and  Christian  love.  It  was  at  tliis 
conference  that  the  name  of  Kirchentaij  was  first  pronounced, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  ap))oint  a  com¬ 
mission  for  the  ju'omotion  of  the  object,  to  convene  a  meeting  on 
the  21st  of  June,  and  to  invite  to  that  meeting  as  many  as 
possible  from  every  ])art  of  Germany  of  those  whose  sympathies 
were  likely  to  be  engaged  towards  such  an  object 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  ipiite  independently  of  Dr.  Wacker- 
nagel’s  project,  a  proposal,  almost  precisely  similar  in  aim  ami 
character,  had  been  issueil  by  a  member  of  council.  Dr.  von 
Bothmann-llollweg  of  Bonn,  and  extensively  circulated,  as  early 
as  the  month  of  April,  amongst  his  personal  friends. 
manuscript  afterwards  appeared  in  a  printed  form,  entitled, 
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‘  Proposal  for  an  Evangelical  Cliurcli  Assembly  in  the  Current 
Year:  Bonn,  1848/*  We  have  road  and  re-read  this  pamphlet 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and,  if  our  space  permitted,  we  should 
be  glad,  hy  one  or  two  extrac^ts  from  its  pages,  to  convey  some 
iinj)ression  of  the  cwnest  and  truly  Christian  spirit  which  breathes 
throughout  it  The  writer  commences  by  pointing  to  the  heavy 
judgments  of  God  which  rest  upon  the  nations,  a/id  especially 
upon  his  native  land.  Shall  the  evangelic  church,  he  says,  be 
silent— not  seek  a  collective  expression  of  its  faith,  its  hopes 
and  fears — not.  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  ?  He  claims  from  the 
followers  of  Christ,  of  whatever  church  or  sect,  if  they  acknow- 
ledge  Chi  1st  the  Chuichs  Head,  tluit  they  unite  in  an  assembly 
which  shall  rej)resent  their  collective  voice.  What  shall  the 
assemhly  do,  is  the  (juery  which  the  writer  next  anticipates.  Its 
first  act,  he  gives  answer,  shall  be  one  of  penitence,  in  the  name  of 
the  evangelic  church  of  the  fatherland  ;  its  days  of  meeting  shall 
loiin  a  groat  mitional  day  of  humiliation  j  and  its  second  business 
shall  he  to  pvnji.  And  as,  in  the  sins  of  the  nation  and  the 
R^ghgtnce  of  the  Christian  coinmunity,  he  finds  enough  grounds 
for  humiliation,  so,  in  tne  torn  and  bleeding  condition  of  their 
counti},  and  in  the  powerless  and  almost  jierishing  state  of 
the  Church,  he  points  out  iminy  fitting  subjects  for  jiraver. 

ethmann-Hollweg  follows  this  with  some  be*autiful  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  Mhe  confession/ showing  that  it  was  not  as 
adherents  of  the  Augsburg  or  the  Keformed^Confe.ssions,  as  such, 
that  they  should  meet;  but  that,  as  evangelical  Christians  and 
hrtHhren,  because  acknowledging  Christ  as  tluur  Ifead  in  all 
t  nngs,  It  should  be  theirs  to  make  their  assemhly  itself  a  con¬ 
fession  of  C’hrist,  and  a  public  answer,  as  confessions  have  ever 
been,  to  the  great  religious  cpiestion  of  the  time.  This  ipiestion, 
be  .^lys,  in  thc^se  days,  is— What  think  ye  of  Cdirist  (  and  the 
H  con  essiou  of  Him  is  the  only  hope  for  a  regenerated  church, 
a  re  are  further  important  topics  propo.sed  for  the  consideration 
the  assembly  in  connexion  with  the  Church— particularly  its 
relation  to  the  State,  and  its  internal  constitution.  Tlnm,  after 
Observations  as  to  time,  jdace,  and  form,  Bcthmann-Hollwt‘g 
OSes  his  jiroposal  for  a  general  free  assembly  of  the  church, 

}  a  ervent  appeal  to  those  who  may  reproach  his  ])roject  as 
^ue  lat  ^^ould  terminate  in  a  mere  waste  of  word.s,  showing 
lere  ins  confidence  reposes— not  in  man,  but  in  God.  ‘And 
us  nut  ear,  he  concludes,  ‘  our  own  hold nes.s.  Long  enoin'’h 
‘a.s  Alarm  been  the  word  ;  now  be  it  (\)urage.  Only  let  it  be 
0  mean  defensive  carried  on  in  thc^  old  trenches,  through  the 
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breaches  in  which  the  enemy  Icxjks  from  eveiy^  side  nto  the 
fortress  ;  but,  without  surrendering  one  work,  courageously  assail 
him  with  the  wt'apoiis  of  tlie  S])irit  in  his  own  cam])  ;  iiothiiin- 
on  tiie  banner  but  Victor}’ !  But  God,  the  only  wise,  bring  also 
these  thoughts  to  nothing,  if  tli(*y  come  not  from  Himself  T 
Such  was  the  earnest  ajjpeal  dictated  by  a  profound  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  the  times  and  a  strong  faith  in  God,  which  came 
from  the  j)eu  of  the  Christian-minded  member  of  council  whose 
name  has  been  rendered  so  familiar  within  tlie  last  few  months 
by  his  strenuous  efforts  in  the  Chamber  at  Berlin  to  mainUuii 
the  |)olicy  of  the  Western  Powers  in  the  Prussian  Court.  It  soon 
met  the  eyt*  of  tlie  men  who  were  advocating  an  almost  identical 
j)lan  at  Frankfort.  It  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the 
sympatliy  and  co-o]>i  ration  of  otlier  men  of  jiiety  ami  eminence 
in  the  Church.  The  two  forces  called  into  action  throiurh  the 
insj)iratiou  of  a  simultaneous  impulse,  combined  ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  when  the  :11st  of  June  came,  the  little  Saiidhof  Con¬ 
ference  was  attended  by  a  numerous  body,  not  from  the 
neighbourhood  alone,  but  from  all  ])arts  of  Germany,  who  met  in 
the  exercise  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
this  new  umlertaking.  There  were,  however,  many  timid 
counsellors  within  the  camp,  and  not  a  few  who  wouhl  have 
shrunk  from  encountering  the  a|)])alling  difficulties  with  which 
the  (Mittuprise  was  invested.  But  the  tinu  voice  and  powerful 
aj)j>eals  of  Bcthmann-llolhveg  re-animated  their  courage  and 
n‘-assurcd  their  faith.  And  when  he  accom})ani(Hl  his  cogent 
arguments  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  work,  by  pointing  to 
the  source  of  their  strmigth,  adding  the  Luther-like  words, — 
‘  Whilst  wo  look  at  oursidves,  at  our  dividt'd  and  weakened 
CMiurch,  we  may  well  be  tilled  with  despair  ;  yet,  looking  up  to 
Him,  the  Lord,  v'C  iUire  venture  — the  counsels  of  the  timi<l 

ceasiMl,  and  tin*  meeting  terminated  its  nine  hours’  sitting  by  a 
resolution  to  convene  ‘a  general  free  as.scmbly  of  members,  lay 
ami  clerical,  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany,’  and  to 
hold  their  tirst  meeting  in  the  month  of  {September,  in  the 
city  of  Wittenberg,  around  the  grave  of  Luther. 

We  must  jiassover  the  history  of  the  intervening  thrive  months, 
with  all  the  throes  and  contlicts  through  which  the  Church  Con- 
vent  ion  ])assed  whilst  in  the  stnigirles  of  its  birth.  It  was  a 
time  of  unceasing  activity  on  the  jiart  of  the  Commission,  ami 
of  most  undaunted  persevenuice  in  the  midst  of  olistaclos  and 
discouragements  which  semneil  every  day  to  gather  new’  strength. 
But  the  -1st  of  Sojitiunber  arrived,  ami  with  it  the  first  of  "hat 
are  now’ calloil  ‘the  three  ilays  of  Wittenberg.’  It  may  have 
l)t‘en  that  the  excesses  of  the  Revolutionists,  which  luul  no" 
reached  their  height,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  existence 
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of  the  Church,  drove  many  to  the  acceptance  of  the  in\ntat\on 
as  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  cause  ;  but,  to  wliatevor  souive  the 
response  is  attributable,  many,  who  had  heon  opponents  of  the 
scheme,  now  docked  toijc'ther  for  its  support.  1'iio  murder  of 
Lichnowski  and  Auerswald  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort,  was  the 
latest  act  in  the  fearful  drama  wliich  was  taking  ])lace  around 
them.  The  news  went  from  mouth  to  moutli.  A  solemn  feeling 
pervaded  every  soul.  They  felt  themselves  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
event.  They  were  at  a  turning-point,  a  time  of  crisis  in  the 
history  of  their  Church.  The  Christianity  of  Germany  wjis,  humanly 
regardetl,  in  their  hands.  Past  ditferences  were  forgotten  ;  and 
the  disciples  of  Christ  ])iessed  together,  in  view  of  tlie  darkening 
thunder-cloud,  into  a  close  adhesion,  and  cemented  a  holy 
fellowship  as  they  awaited  the  issue  of  their  own  yet  dimly 
apprehended  mission. 

But  the  21st  September  dawned  n])on  them, — the  day  so 
memorable  in  the  existence  of  this  new-born  ]»ower  in  the 
Church.  If  .anything  could  h.ave  contributed — we  will  not  s«ay 
to  invest  with  poetry  its  natal  ilay — but  to  fill  its  founders  with 
the  inspiration  of  mighty  deeds  and  noble  trium])hs  won  in  the 
c.ause  of  truth,  surely  it  was  the  locality  which  had  been  chosen 
for  the  first  meeting  of  tlui  German  Kirchentag.  A  sacred  spot 
is  Wittenberg  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  .and  cnde.aring  .are  the 
thoughts  which  encircle  its  memory  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
Luther  .and  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation.  As  the  members 
who  responded  to  the  c.all  went  to  their  jdace  of  meeting  in  the 
morning,  they  p.asscd  beneath  the  statue  of  Luther  in  the  market¬ 
place,  and  may  h.ave  g.athered  inspiration  from  his  familiar  form, 
or  renewed  their  faith  as  they  read  the  life's  motto  of  the  first 
reformer,  and  th.at  which  should  be  the  watchword  of  their  own 
endeavours,  in  the  words  upon  its  base  : — 

‘  Ist’s  ( lottos  Work,  so  wird’s  hestehon  ; 

Jst’s  ^lenschen’s,  so  wird’s  untergelieii.* 

At  one  end  of  the  street  is  Luther’s  house,  still  preserving  the 
relics  of  his  domestic  life.  At  the  other  extremity  stands  the 
Schloss-kirche — the  shrine  within  which  the  Kirchont.ag  w.as  to 
gather.  They  passed  its  doors, — the  very  doors  to  which  the 
reformer  first  afiixed  his  theses.  Before  them,  as  the  rostrum  from 
which  they  were  to  speak,  stood  the  v(‘nerable  j)rofessor’H 
chair,  from  which  he  was  wont  to  deliver  his  lectures  .at  the 
Lniversity.  The  br.asses  upon  the  pavement  told  them  th.at  the 
ashes  of  Luther  and  ^lelanctl  ion  lay  bene.ath  their  feet.  And  at 
the  side,  the  monuments  of  Fredtaic  the  Wise  and  John  the 
steadfast  re-called  the  memory  of  the  Electors  who  once  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  But  if 
the  outward  semblance  all  ]»ointed  to  Luther  and  the  cause 
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with  which  his  name  is  i<lcntihed,  tlie  spirit  in  which  these 
men  of  the  new  (.’hurch  met  was  no  less  that  of  their 
prototype.  The  names  of  Luther  and  ot  Ketorm  they  had  too 
lonf:j  known  associated  with  churches  destitute  of  almost  every 
living  power,  for  them  Jii^ain  to  rest  their  contidenco  in  tlie  power 
merely  of  a  name.  They  looked  less  to  Luther  than  to  laither’s 
(lod.  And  it  was  the  very  spirit  of  Luther,  that  same  faitli,  that 
same  boldness,  that  siime  distrust  of  self  and  confidence  in  (Joil 
which  animated  their  meetini^,  inspired  their  first  utterances  of 
])rayer  and  song  and  confession  of  faith,  and  evidenced  itself  iu 
every  suhsecpient  act  of  the  Wittenberg  Assembly. 

Tlie  numluT  gathered  at  this  first  (lerman  Kirchentaq  was 
about  five  hundred, — the  C’hurch,  the  University,  the  School, 
and  the  Kcclesiastical  (Jovernments,  being  all  repre.sented,  and  the 
numhiT  was  increased  by  not  a  few  from  the  laity,  whose  sympa¬ 
thies  wt‘re  moved  towards  this  efibrt  for  the  banding  of  the 
scatftTod  forces  in  the  defence  of  the  CJos])el  of  Cdirist.  It  was 
indeed  a  new  and  interesting  sight  to  behold  the  learned  professor 
seated  side  by  sitle  with  the  simjile-ininded  Christian,  the  <lignitie»l 
ecclesiastic  taking  brotherly  counsel  with  the  huinbh*  lay- 
missionary  or  jirovincial  school  teaclu'r.  It  was  no  less  a  strangely 
novel  spectacle  to  see  the  stronge.st  uph(»lders  of  the  respective 
orthodoxies,  Lutheran  and  llefonned,  forgetting  doctrinal  differ¬ 
ences  in  thi‘  harmony  of  C'hristian  purpose  ami  Christian  love; 
still  more  to  sot'  the  object  of  their  common  jealousy,  the  ‘  United’ 
Church,  as  well  as  the  Moravian  and  other  dissenting  communi¬ 
ties,  conijileting  the  jdcture  of  Christian  union  and  brotherly 
love  by  bt'ing  admitted  to  their  as.sociation  without  (piestion  (»t 
ecclesiastical  polity  or  Church  rule.  All  seemed  to  jioint  to  the 
dawning  of  a  bi'tter  day.  And  the  tempest  of  jier.seciition  with 
which  the  Church  was  assailed  ap|H‘ared  already  converted  into 
a  blessing  in  the  ri'cognition  of  its  essential  unity,  and  the  sense 
of  the  mutual  dependence  of  its  jiartsas  members  of  that  mystic 
body  which  is  one  in  its  living  Head.  'Fliis  feeling  of  C’liristian 
ft'llowship  was  heighteiu‘(l  to  the  sublime,  and  received  an 
exj>n‘ssion  too  deeply  affecting  ever  to  be  erased  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scene,  when,  at  a  solemn 
numient  cm  the  last  day,  the  earnest  Krummacln'r,  in  one  of  his 
fervt'iit  addresses,  pledged  the  members  to  stand  true  to  one 
another  iu  the  day  of  persc'cution  which  seeimal  about  to  hurst 
upon  tlnun,  and  rt'ceived  in  the  )irolonge<l  aflirniation  ot  the 
whole  assembly  the  assurance  that  they  would  bear  each  other 
as  members  of  one  family  in  their  hearts  and  juayers,  would 
receive  each  other  in  the  ilay  of  jiersecution  to  house  ami  home 
till  the  storm  should  be  overpast,  and  would  account  as  their 
own  sister  and  their  own  children  the  widow  and  the  or])hans 
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of  the  brother  who  should  seal  his  testimony  by  the  martyr’s 
death. 

The  Conference  at  Wittenberg,  thus  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
huniiliatiou  and  prayer,  ended  in  the  establishment  on  a  fixed 
and  definite  basis  of  the  German  Kirchentag.  Many  were  the 
subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  members  during 
their  throe  days’  debate,  but  on  all  the  more  important  questions 
they  came  to  a  happy  and  almost  unanimous  conclusion.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Assembly,  its  relation  to  the  vexed  question 
of  ‘  Union,'  the  Confessional  basis  on  which  they  should  meet,  and 
tlie  ends  ])roposed  by  their  meeting,  were  all  determined  in  a 
manner  of  w  hich  the  sound  wisdom  has  been  justified  by  the 
experience  of  subsequent  years.  To  these  inq)ortant  points  we 
shall  revert.  First,  however,  to  complete  our  historical  sketch, 
we  shall  ])resent  a  list  of  the  places  that  have  received  the 
Kirchentag  since  its  first  foundation  in  Wittenberg,  adjoining 
some  approximation  of  the  number  of  members  by  which  the 
respective  Conventions  have  been  successively  attended. 


ISIS  . 

.  Wittenberg  . . 

Attendance 

ahoul 

.  500 

ISM)  . 

.  Wittenberg  . . 

.  /OO 

IS.-iO  . 

.  Stuttgart  . 

.  2000 

1S51  . 

.  Elberfeld  . 

.  1800 

1852  . 

.  Bremeu  . . 

.  MOO 

1853  . 

.  llerlin  . 

.  2000 

1851  . 

.  Frankfort  . 

.  1800 

The  local  situations  of  the  respective  jdaces,  wdiether  more  or 
less  near  to  the  centre  of  Protestantism,  account  in  great  part 
for  the  fluctuation  in  atbuidance.  The  meetings  have  taken 
place  in  the  siime  period  of  the  month  of  September,  extending 
commonly  over  four  days.  And  the  continued  presence  of 
M.  von  Bethmaun-Hollweg,  under  whose  active  presidency,  in 
association  with  Dr.  Stahl  of  BtTlin,  they  have  met,  has  in  no 
small  measure  contributed  to  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the 
cause,  and  to  the  preservation  of  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  Chris¬ 
tian  union  in  all  their  sittings. 

e  now  proceed  to  answer  the  questions  which  will  naturally 
suggest  themselves,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  Church  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  the  position  it  holds  relatively  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
State  powers  in  Germany. 

In  its  constitution,  the  Kirchentag,  although  with  strict  pro- 
l>riety  designat<‘d  a  council  or  ecclesiastical  diet,  resembles  none 
of  the  councils,  a'cumenical  or  national,  that  have  been  convened 
ui  earlier  periods  of  the  Church.  Unlike  the  Councils  of  Nice  or 
Fphesus,  unlike  the  later  Councils  of  Constance  or  of  Trent,  the 
Kirchentag  can  claim  no  supremacy  by  virtue  of  authoritative 
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commission,  whctlicr  im|x*rial  or  papal.  As  little  can  it  assuino  a 
jnriilical  preroi^ative,  or  support  its  jiulL^nnents  by  the  arm  of  tho 
civil  power.  Tho  Kircliontai^  is  essentially  a  free  convention,  of 
those  members,  lay  as  well  as  clerical,  who  may  be  ileh\i;ateil  to 
it  as  the  representatives  of  the  Gernian  Church  in  its  ln-oadest 
seust*, — not  of  a  Lutheran,  or  a  Reformed,  or  a  United  Uhnrch,  but 
embra(‘ing  with  perfect  catholicity  all  of  these  alike, — nor  of  a 
IStiite  Uhnrch,  as  the  National  Uhnrch  of  Prussia,  or  of  Saxony,  or 
of  Wurtemberg,  but  alike  comprehending  all  the  national 
churches  of  the  thirty-eight  distinct  State-powei's  in  (lorinany, 
— nor,  lastly,  of  the  clerical  body  alone,  whether  acting 
individually  or  in  a  corporate  capacity  as  synods,  consistories, 
or  ecclesiastical  boards,  but  of  the  Uhurch  in  its  totality,  the 
collective  body  of  professing  Uhristians,  wherever  engaged  in 
assf)ciated  action,  whether  as  an  (‘cclesiastical  government,  or 
theological  faculty,  or  religious  society,  or  simple  lay  agency. 
The  Kirchentag  ditVers  widelv  from  our  own  ‘  Evangelical  Alii- 
unce,*  although  it  is  in  ctfect  an  actual  and  gn'at  evangelical 
alliance,  in  so  far  as  it  unites  in  one  bond  of  brothcrhooil  the 
scattered  and  divided  sections  of  the  ('hurch,  and  (‘h'vates 
the  unity  of  faith  above  all  distinctions  of  church,  or  creed,  or 
confes,sion.  In  the  degree  in  which  it  embraces  this  (‘iid,  we 
must  admit  the  Kirchentag  falls  short  of  the  latter  society.  It 
aims,  however,  at  much  more  than  this  recognition  oft'hristian 
fellow.dnp,  having  for  its  prime  object  the  union  of  all  clmrchcs 
into  (me  conietleration,  which,  without  interfering  with  tin*  fo'C- 
dom  of  doctrine  and  discipline  enjoyed  by  the  confes.si(Hial 
churches,  shall  v('t  be  enabhal  to  act  as  a  confederated  bodv  in 
the  prosecution  of  tlmse  ends  which  are  common  to  all. 

Tlie  word  cou  federatioa  is  important,  as  marking  the  nature 
of  the  alliance,  in  contradi.stinction  to  Union*  This  ]»roj>ost‘d 
confedenition  of  the  Oennan  churches  is  IwiscmI  distinctly  u])(Ui 
the  confe.ssions  of  faith  of  the  ludbrmation  :  the  unfortunate 
Union  was  based  on  the  consensus  of  the  two  chief  Uonfessions, and 
aimed  at  a  finsion  of  the  two  churches  into  <me.  The  contedcra- 
tion  roc(')gnises  the  diftV'rences  exi.sting  between  the  confessional 
churxdies,  and  pre.serves  to  each  its  indejxaidence  as  to  doctrine, 
worship,  constitution,  government,  and  relation  to  the  state:  the 
I'liion,  on  the  other  hand,  seeking  to  merge  all 


existing  dit- 


♦  AVe  hav('  hmi  (Mnn]>(‘lli'd  in  this  and  other  ]wirisof  llie  ])n‘>ent  )vi]>er  to 
rrfiT  to  the  LMiteH  Churchy  ami  the  nrinri])les  on  wliirh  that  aUein|»ted  union 
of  things  that  dill’er  was  hast'd,  l^nt  anv  explanation  of  the  curious  aim 
instructive  pkee  of  ecclesiastical  history  which  tlie  format  ion  t»t  this  ehunli 
includes,  or  of  the  ditlieulties  and  troubles,  the  ]U'rseeut ions  and  vt'xatmns 
which  are  suirci'stetl  to  one  eonvt'rsant  with  rrliirious  matters  in  Germany  hy 
the  minie  of  ‘  Lnion,’  must  he,  for  the  present  at  least,  deferred. 
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ferences,  aimed  at  a  position  subversive  of  all  iinlepoudent  action 
or  authority  on  the  part  of  the  older  churches.  This  desired 
confederation  is  not  yet  formed,  the  Ivirchentag  being  ])rofessedly 
onlv  the  ])repavatory  medium,  through  which  the  ulterior  object 
is  to  be  brought  about,  and  through  which  also  the  want  of 
the  other  is  in  the  meantime  partially  su])plied.  But  whilst 
tlio  members  of  the  Kirchentag  are  seeking  for  tlie  official 
authority  which  shall  change  their  assemblies  from  those  of  a 
free  conference  to  the  meetings  of  a  legalized  confederation,  the 
confederation  itself  is  in  spirit  realized  by  anticipation  ;  and,  as 
we  venture  to  believe,  in  a  far  better  manner  than  is  likely  to 
result  from  any  jiossible  alliance  with  the  territorial  churches  and 
constituted  State-powers.  Already  the  churches  of  the  Reformed, 
the  Lutheran,  the  United,  and  tlie  Moravian  Brethren,  as  far  as 
they  have  given  adhesion  to  the  Kirchentag,  are  confederat(‘d  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  common  principles,  and  the  ])romotion 
of  those  ends  which  alike  concern  them  all.  That  very  ‘  United' 
Church,  which  so  signally  belied  its  name  as  a  union  of  discordant 
doctrine  and  discipline,  is  received  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
strictly  confessional  churches,  under  the  broad  idea  of  confedera¬ 
tion,  because  grounded  on  the  consenting  teachings  contained  in 
the  two  Confessions.  We  are  the  more  particular  in  referring  to 
this  important  point  in  connexion  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Kirchentag,  that  our  readers  may  be  prepared,  both  to  com¬ 
prehend  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  qin^stion  as  it  at  present 
stands,  and  to  form  their  judgments  as  to  bow  hxr  such  a  change 
ill  the  position  of  the  Kirchentag,  should  it  ever  be  accomplished, 
would  promote  or  im])ede  the  grand  objects  for  which  it  is 
founded.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of 
this  question,  but  we  must  confess  that,  with  the  knowledge  how 
dangerous  a  weapon  power  has  always  been  in  the  liands  of 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  we  should  look  with  some  anxiety  at  a 
power  thus  constituted,  rising  u])  in  the  midst  of  the  German 
churches,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  blessed  free  agency  of  their 
present  Kirchentag.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  say,  that 
it  Wits  to  this  very  consolidation  of  power,  that  the  founders  of  the 
German  Kirchentag  looked  in  the  first  instance  with  gn‘ateHt 
hope,  as  their  only  safeguard  against  the  fearful  evils  with 
which,  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  Germany  was 
at  that  period  threatened.  It  would  betray  us  into  a  lengthened 
JU*gument,  were  we  to  enter  into  the  extremely  complicated 
question  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in  Germany. 

must,  however,  say  that,  whilst  we  admit  that  their 
separation  in  1848  meant,  in  tlui  design  of  its  chief  advo- 
putes,  the  extinction  of  all  religion,  yet  xve  have  faith  enough 
the  principles  of  freedom  from  State  control,  to  believe  that 
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a  total  sevorance  of  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  magisterial 
power  would  far  more  henetit  (lennany  than  the  scheme  to 
which,  ;is  their  last  eOort  to  save  the  Church,  the  founders  of 
tluj  Kirchentag  had  recourse  in  conceiving  the  bold  jaojoct  of 
confederation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Kirchentag  comprises  within  itself  as 
regularly  a])pointed  delegates,  the  representatives  of  a  number  of 
bodies,  most  heterogeneous  in  character,  if  regarded  in  the  li<dit 
ot  authority  or  ecclesiastical  power,  although  ))erfectly  accordant 
and  amicable  in  the  spirit  of  their  meeting.  There  are,  for 
instance,  territorial  churches,  ])rovincial  synods,  ecclesiastical 
boards,  national  consistories,  united  with  fre(i  communities  and 


voluntary  associations;  the  faculties  of  theology  and  ecch‘siastical 
law  in  the  universities,  colleges  for  the  training  of  ministers  and 
missionari(‘S,  pastoral  conferences,  and  diocesal  unions,  taking 
common  ])art  with  Jlible  and  tract  societies,  young  num  s  asso¬ 
ciations,  societies  for  home  and  foreign  missions,  temnerance 
societie.s,  orphan  asylums,  and  a  crowd  of  other  associations, — the 
Iruit  of  the  free  operation  of  (diristian  charity.  Strangely  diver¬ 
sified  as  are  the  elements,  these  are  the  bodies,  which,  in  the 
persons  of  their  delegates,  arc  represented  at  the  Kirchentag,  and 
term,  together  with  a  large  number  of  the  clergy,  candidates, 
liome  nussionaru's,  superintendents,  school nuusters,  and  nan 
engaged  in  varied  other  pursuits,  the  component  elements  which 
constitute  the  assembly.  Admirably  as  this  body  has  shown 
itself  able  to  work  in  harmony,  in  the  carrying  out  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  ot  good  in  (Jermany,  the  confederation,  slioidd  it 
ever  b('  tornu'd,  would  necessarily  be  constituted  of  very  ditferent 
elements.  The  meetings  that  have  already  taken  place  at 
Kisenacli,  have  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  representatives  uf 
the  church  authorities,  the  territorial  governments,  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  powers.  Still,  however  constituted,  we  can  look  forward 
with  no  hope  to  the  confederation  ever  occupying  the  position 
which  the  sanguine  minds  of  its  j)rojectors  have  marked  out  tor 
it.  \\  e  shall  watch,  however,  with  interest  the  ])rogress  ot  the 
ditlicult  (piestion  ot  the  ad  justment  of  church  powtTin  Germany, 
and  we  trust  we  have  said  sufficient  to  indicate  its  general 
bearing,  and  to  show  the  problem,  which,  in  its  political  aspect, 
the  Kirchentag,  or,  more  correctly,  the  proposed  confederation 
ot  the  (h  rman  churches,  has  to  solve. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  say,  that  the  discussion  of  this  intricate 
f|uestion  ot  a  church  contederation  forms  ik)  j>art  of  the  general 
]>roce(‘dings  of  the  Kirchentag.  Many  of  its  members  are  pro¬ 
bably  unaware  that  such  a  project  is  included  in  its  aims;  all 
reganl  it  as  (juite  subservient  to  the  practical  works  ccmuectc«l 
with  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  which  the  Kirchentag  engages. 
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The  most  sanguine  have,  probably,  in  view  of  the  important 
mission  which  Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  ordained  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Kirchentag,  permitted  their  zeal  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  (juestion  to  be  moderated.  And  it  is  not  an  unlikely 
event,  as  we  think  it  would  not  be  an  unfortunate  one,  that  the 
Kirchentag  should  hold  on  its  course,  spreading  fertilizing  streams 
of  (’hristian  intluence  in  the  progress  of  its  yearly  testimonies 
for  Christ,  whilst  the  dream  of  a  church  confederation  gradually 
lapses  into  complete  oblivion. 

Passing  from  this  aspect  of  the  Kirchentag,  it  is  with  more 
plejisure  that  w^e  contemplate  the  union  already  accomplishe<l  in 
respect  of  co)ifr.s.^iou  on  the  basis  of  mutual  toleration.  The 
principles  of  admission,  from  the  formation  of  the  convention, 
have  been  so  catholic,  that — with  the  exception  of  thost?  few 
who  are  so  restricted  in  their  views,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
their  charity,  that  they  hold  all  communion  beyond  the  narrow' 
bounds  of  their  owui  Confession,  to  be  wrong — the  whole  body 
of  Christians,  and  every  ilevelopment  of  Christian  activity, 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  reco(jniscd  churches,  are 
embraccil  within  its  association.*  Whilst  such  has  been  the 
case,  however,  from  the  commencement,  it  is  only  since  the 
meeting  at  Jk*rlin,  in  the  autumn  of  lvS53,  that  this  question  of 
the  confession  of  faith  to  be  adopted  by  the  assembly  has  been 
adjusted,  and  the  jmnciple  of  unity  in  diversity  detinittdy 
secured.  And  it  will  n;adily  be  understood,  that  whilst  this 
((uestion  yet  remained  undetermined,  difticulties  continually 
threatened  the  harmony  of  the  meetings,  and  a  number  of  coun¬ 
sellors  were  not  w'anting  to  predict  the  certain  failure  of  the 
whole  scheme  from  the  inevitable  breaking  up  of  its  disunited 
elements.  The  proposition  which  was  laid  before  the  Kirchentag 
m  18.’).*!,  and  supported  by  members  of  the  three  churches, 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  United,  was  that  the  members  of  the 
convention  should  declare  their  adherence  to  the  Confes.siif 
Aiujdtttunu — the  most  complete  as  well  as  venerable  symbol  of 
the  Retorination — with  the  jnovision  that  no  restriction  shouhl 

*  Me  wisli  we  could  say  tliat  Me  tr/iofr  Chrixfian  Church  of  (Jennaiiy  were 
auiiiilted  to  this  fcllowshij),  ratlier  than  its  recognisecl  churehes.  Our  exc(*]>t:ou 
above  refers  to  parties  in  tlie  Chureli  who  exel>id(^  theinselves.  Pnfortuuatelv, 
nuTe  are  sections  of  the  Cluireh,  large  iu  uuiuher,  and  exeelleid  for  piety 
ami  worth,  willing  to  he:  admitted,  hut  whom  the  Kirchentag  excludes,  'i’lie, 
Kuehentag  has  accomplished  an  union,  but  it  is  one  which  virtually  restricts  it 
"•thin  the  limits  of  the  confessional  churches.  M  e*  accept  this  as  a  first  instal- 
nient  towarils  ndigious  liberty  and  union,  but  only  as  such.  The  Church 
out.sah'  the  churches  claims  its  regard,  i'hc  Kirchentag  must  rise  from  its 
^^mfessional  basis  to  that  of  a  common  Cliristianity,  (tc  it  occupy  its  true 
Pjisition  as  a  bond  of  brotherhood  and  rcprescutativc  of  the  Christian  Church  ol 
Cermaiiv. 
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\h^  \au\  on  any  man  s  conscience  as  to  further  doctrines  not 
inchuled  in  that  ( ’onfcssion,  and  that  in  relation  to  the  tentli 
article,  the  members  should  not  bo  considered  to  bind  thcTiiselves 
to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  interpretations  ad(»pt*  J 
by  the  different  churches.  By  a  proposition  thus  framed,  the 
dilticulties  attending  the  adoption  of  an  individual  Concession 
as  a  declaration  of  the  common  faith  of  the  assembly,  were  ad¬ 
mirably  met.  The  Lutherans  were  of  cour.s(i  please<l  at  tlie 
acceptance  of  the  symbol  of  their  own  church  as  that  of  the 
unite«l  j)rotestantism  of  Ciermany  ;  the  Reformed  h.a*l  their 
scruples  mot  as  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  cor]toreal  presenco  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Ijonl’s  Supper,  by  the  reservation  ex]>ressed  in 
relation  to  the  tenth  article;  and  the  United,  by  being  IkhukI 
no  further  than  their  own  admitted,  had  also  reason 

to  be  satisfied  with  the  proposal.  At  the  same  time,  i/mt  Con¬ 
fession  Wits  in  preference  to  all  others  chosen,  which  was  not 
only  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  as  a  compendium  of  faith, 
but  also  the  most  catholic  in  its  character,  the  truest  exponent 
of  the  evangelical  faith,  and  that  which  was  most  intimately 
its.st iciated  with  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  Reformation.  It 
Wiis  a  glorious  moment,  not  alone  for  the  Kirchentag,  but  for 
the  Church  in  Germany,  when,  on  the  2()th  Se]>t('mber, 
after  a  discussion  which  occupied  the  whole  day,  the  two  thousand 
memlM^rs  who  tilled  the  garrison  church  at  Berlin  signified,  with 
an  almost  unanimous  voice,  their  as.st‘nt,  under  the  ] novisions 
nameil,  to  the  Augsburg  Confession — thus  declaring  for  them- 

o  o  o 

selves  their  ])ei*sonal  profession  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  this 
time-hallowed  creed,  while  they  stamped  upon  the  Kirchentag, 
as  rejnvsmitative  of  the  faith  of  Germany,  those  doctrinal 
views  which  most  ])ositively  identify  it  with  the  spirit  of  the 
]leformation.  The  joyful  news  of  the  ilecision  of  the  assembly 
was  carricil  with  the  greatest  haste  to  the  palace  ;  it  was  received 
with  everv  exinession  of  delight  by  the  king,  who  awaited  the 
rej>ort  of  his  special  mc.ssenger  ;  and  still  more,  it  was  hailed 
with  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  through  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Germany,  as  the  members  of  the  tdiurch,  whether  Lutheran, 
Reformed,  or  United,  heard  what  was  the  outs|Miken  voice  of 
their  rt‘presi*ntatives  and  leaders  in  church  and  school,  and  con- 
tem])lated  the  vautage-ground  thus  acquired  for  them  in  relation 
to  Popery  and  Rationalism.  By  this  united  act  of  the  Kirchentag 
it  luis  accomplished  a  mighty  w'ork  in  Germany.  It  has  not 
merely  achieved  for  itself  a  ]>osition  of  unex}H‘cted  unity  and 
strength,  by  proving  itself  one  by  a  common  faith,  but  has  sho^^'n 
oil  which  side  Germany  la.st  pronounces  on  the  (piestion  ot  reli¬ 
gious  belief;  and  has  answered  the  desire  of  many  who  in  much 
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fear  and  trepidation  suspected  that  the  decision  would  be  that  of 
a  dubious  ortliodoxy.  Let  the  vaunting  friends  of  Rationalism, 
liowever,  now  know,  that  Oerinanv's  newest  ‘  jdiase  of  faith'  is  to 
return  to  her  ancient  landmarks,  in  the  re-assertion  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  Confession  of  1530,  the  utterance  of  which  formed  one  of 
the  in*eat  acts  of  the  Reformation.  God  grant  that  it  may  prove 
the  token  of  a  new  reformation  begun  from  within  that  (Church, 


which,  since  those  first  days  of  re-awakened  life  and  jiurity,  has 
been  betniyed  into  so  many  devious  wanderings  and  ensnaring 
speculations ! 

We  must  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  operation  of 
Germany  s  Church  i)iet, — the  juirjioses,  namely,  at  which  it  aims, 
aud  the  degree  in  which  it  accom])lishes  them. 

We  have  aln'ady  said  that  the  duty  im])ose(l  upon  itself 
by  the  Kirchentag  is  the  ])rotectiou  and  promotion  of  those 
common  interests  which  pertain  alike  to  each  section  of  the 
church  included  within  its  intiiience.  The  special  functions 
proposed  by  the  Convention,  with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  general  object  are,  the  exhibition  of  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  promotion  of  brotherly  communion, — 
collective  witnessing  against  whatt'ver  is  o]iposed  to  evangelic 
truth, — mutual  counsel  and  aid, — mediation  of  differences 


between  churches  belonging  to  the  confederation, — ])rotection  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  which  pertain  to  the  evangelical  churches, 
— maintenance  of  union  with  their  brethren  in  fonugn  lands, — 
aud  the  promotion  of  Cdiristian  social  efforts,  especially  the  /  nner 
Mission.  The  yearly  conventions  are  conducted  by  the  reading 
ot  papers  or  reports  upon  topics  comprehended  within  the  sphere 
ot  its  operation,  followed  by  a  free  discussion  of  the  subjt‘ct,  and, 
it  necessary,  by  a  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  measures  projiosed 
ter  the  carrying  out  of  the  object  sought  There  are  also  some 
tew  general  addresses  given  by  the  delegates  from  foreign  reli¬ 
gious  societies,  free  associations,  and  ecclesiastical  boards.  The 


inauagement  of  the  whole  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  general  and 
a  select  committee. 


^^e  ])laced  last  in  the  list  of  objects  comprised  within  the 
assembly’s  sphere,  and  have  deferred  till  now  to  notice  even 
byname,  the  ‘Inner  Mission,'  that  we  might  have  an  ojipor- 
tumty  the  more  distinctly  to  assign  its  proper  position  in 
relation  to  the  Kirchentag.  The  extraordinary  rise  of  this 
mighty  power  of  living  C-hristianity  in  the  Church  of  Ger- 
^•Riy,  Its  sudden  appearance  as  the  adopted  child  of  the 
ivirchentag  during  even  its  first  \\  ittenberg  (lays,  and  the  rapid 
extension  of  its  influence  through  the  whole  reach  of  the  (Jerman 
nationality  at  home  and  abroad,  constitute  a  history  singularly 
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\iiiiq\io  ainonost  Christian  efforts,  and  of  signal  import  to  iho 
Chnrch  at  large.  How  great  an  importance  the  memhers  ot 
the  Kirelientag  attach  to  the  Inner  ^lission,  may  1)0  gatlurej 
from  their  allotting  two  of  the  four  days  of  their  meeting  to  its 
conduct — from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  its  founder,  the  enter¬ 
prising  and  beloved  Wichern,  is  always  greeted  at  its  assemblies, 
— and  from  the  real  earnestness  with  which  its  cause  has  been, 
not  merely  theoretically  espoused,  but  practically  engaged  in,  l)v 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Kirelientag,  and  through  them  by  all  that 
is  truest  and  best  in  German  ])rotestantism.  Germany's  ‘Inner 
Mission,'  however,  is  a  subject  too  comprehensive  and  of  too 
large  an  interest  and  importance  to  bi*  treated  at  the  close  of 
a  papiT  likt*  the  present.  Its  existence  is  one  of  tliose  phenomena 
in  tht‘  develojmient  of  a  church  which  stamj)  the  age,  and  vindi¬ 
cate  for  thciiKselves  a  place  in  the  records  of  its  history.  However 
grt‘at  th(*  value  of  the  other  labours  of  the  Kirelientag,  none 
would  venture  to  deny  that  its  best  work,  that  at  least  which  has 
lieen  most  fruitful  in  immediate  results,  has  lieen  its  adojition 
and  promotion  of  the  Inner  ^Iission.  That  which,  seven  years 
ago,  was  a  germ  of  thought,  lodged  in  the  mind  of  one  man,  is 
now  a  principle  actuating  human  minds,  instigating  Christian 
endeavour,  and  giving  birtli  to  benevolent  enterprise  in  a  humhvd 
forms  throughout  the  fatherland,  and  wherever  in  Europe,  in 
America,  or  in  Australasia,  Germany  may  find  a  home.  \Viiilst, 
thert'fore,  we  are  bviniul  to  indicate,  in  our  sketch  of  the  Kirchen- 
tag’s  history,  the  ])rominence  which  is  due  to  this  its  first 
adopt(‘d  child,  we  must  waive  for  the  ])resent  all  special  notice  of 
its  opt  rations.  We  are  anxious,  if  possible,  to  ])resent  in  tln‘  pages 
of  th(‘  ‘  Eeh‘ctic'  a  picture  of  the  present  features  of  Germany’s 
ecclesiastical  history  and  the  aspect  of  the  times  in  ndatioii  to 
religious  ami  .social  life  ;  a  jilan  to  which  we  are  urged  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  th(^  momentousness  of  the  interests  involved,  and 
the  nearness  with  which,  from  the  daily  increasing  intliuuice  the 
intellect  ot  Germany  gains  over  our  own,  those  inten‘sts  atlect 
ours(*lves.  In  pursuance  of  this  conception  we  hope  ere  long 
to  give  a  distinct  ])roniinence  to  the  sphere  of  active  intlueiicc 
originated  by  Germany’s  Inner  Mission. 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice,  however  brielly,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  the  matters  to  which,  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  aims,  the 

Kirelientag  has  aildn'ssed  itself,  whether  bv  w'av  of  discussion  at 
•  1  ^  ^  % 
its  annual  im‘i‘tings,  or  bv  direct  effort  of  another  character. 

riie  ])rincipal  topic  of  deliberation  at  the  second  meeting  at 
WittiMibt'rg  in  iNt!),  was,  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State, 
the  question  lud’ore  the  nu^eting  being — ‘  How  s  hould  the  ( ’hurch 
judge  and  act  with  refenuice  to  the  renunciation  ot  Ghri^tianit} 
on  the  part  of  tin'  State  f  This  discussion  was  one  calculated, 
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under  the  political  circiiinstances  of  the  time,  to  excite  a  deej) 
interest,  ami  involved  some  of  the  most  important  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  religious  liberty  and  State  control  that  the  German 
Chiircli  had,  and  still  has,  to  solve.  A  further  discussion  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  education,  in  which  the  right  of  the  SUte 
to  the  education  of  the  young  was  admitteil,  and  a  further  second 
ri^^ht  of  the  Church  to  tlie  Siime,  was  maintained.  On  all  such 
subjects  Germany  has  yet  much  to  learn  and  to  unlearn.  Ke- 
verting  to  the  former  question,  it  is  impossible  for  us  here,  to 
enter  upon  the  wide  field  which  the  mutual  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  (Jermany  present.  Suthce  it  to  say,  that  much  which 
affects  this  inqiortant  question  has  taken  ])lacc  within  the  last 
few  vears,  and  that  constitutional  changes  have  been  (‘tfected  in 
the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Prussia,  of  Wurtemherg,  and  of 
other  kingdoms  and  states,  which  show  the  felt  necessity  of 
reform,  and  the  direct  influence,  even  in  matters  of  such  high 
import,  of  the  German  Kirchentag.  We  are  not  jirejiared  to 
endorse  all  the  conclusions  to  which  the  assembly  came  in  its 
meeting  at  Wittenberg,  far  as  they  were  in  advances  of  the 
general  church  views  of  the  time.  Hut  it  speaks  loudly  of  the 
])Ower  this  free  convention  ])ossesses  amongst  the  authorized 
organs  of  administration  in  the  Church  and  the  State,  to  mark  tlie 
CTcat  iiiHuenco  it  exerted  whilst  vet  in  its  infanev  in  moulding 
the  opinions,  which  in  the  suhse(|uent  year  assumed  a  legislative 
form  in  some  of  the  principal  States  of  Germany. 

The  Stuttgart  conference  was  signalized  by  not  only  a  very 
large  attendance  and  very  deep  interest,  hut  also  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  subjects,  the  discussion  of  which  has  proved  a  source 
of  much  good  to  the  Church  at  large.  First  amongst  these 
we  ]>lace  that  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, — a  subject 
which,  if  it  be  the  occasion  of  a  difficult  conU‘st  in  our  own  land, 
has,  it  may  well  be  conceived,  a  3’et  more  arduous  task  to  main¬ 
tain  its  ground  in  a  country  where  freedom  of  doctrinal  teaching 
comes  in  to  aid  an  almost  universal  habitude  of  the  ])eo]de,  in 
favour  of  the  disregard  of  the  first  da}".  With  all  the  dis¬ 
advantages,  however,  of  the  controversy  on  German  soil,  in  one 
respect  the  assembl}"  at  Stuttgart  shows  itself  far  in  a<lvance  of 
niany  in  our  own  country.  AVe  refer  to  the  fact  that,  whatever 
ditferences  of  view  were  expressed  at  the  meeting  (and  thosci  dif¬ 
ferences  reached  through  everv  grade  from  the  one  extreme  to  the 
other),  all  unitiMl  in  the  ])ractieal  conclusion  that  the  ])ieservation 
of  the  sanctity"  of  the  Sabbath  is  indispensable  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  true  l>iety  in  the  nation, — a  conclusion  to  which  they  ])ut 
the  seal  of  action  by  petitioning  all  the  governments  of  (lermany" 
not  f»)r  the  enforcement  of  a  religious  duty,  but,  with  true 
enlightenment,  for  the  jirotcction  by  the  civil  jiower  of  the  right 
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the  nation  lias  to  the  ordinance  of  a  day  of  rest.  The  subject 
has  hwn  renewed  at  suhseqiient  conferences, — not  as  to  its 
doctrinal  basis  or  practical  expediency,  for  the  latter  of  these 
is  already  admitted,  and  discussion  upon  the  former  is  as  a 
consecpience  unnecessary, — but  for  the  further  carrying  out  of  the 
great  re.sult  aimed  at — namely,  the  rectification  of  the  law  in  all 
the  thirty-eight  States  of  (Jermany,  with  a  view  to  the  ]>rotection 
of  the  peo])le  in  one  of  their  most  })recious  and  sacred  rights.  The 
petition  which  emanated  from  the  Stuttgart  confeieiice  was 
followed  by  immediate  fruit.  In  Prussia,  as  early  as  the  spriii(T 
of  iSol,  laws  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  Sabhath  in 
the  Post-oftice  and  other  deprirtments  of  the  ))ublic  service,  lus  well 
as  for  the  suppression  of  Sunday  trading  and  compulsorv  Suiulav 
labour.  We  extract  from  a  ilecree  of  the  27th  ^lay,  1851,  k^uell 
by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Commerce,  a  single  clause  to  show 
the  correctness  with  which  the  Government  has  Ix  eii  made  to 
understiiml  the  right  juovince  of  civil  legislation: — ‘The 
attainment  of  the  object  refernM  to  is  not  to  be  i‘xpected  through 
orders  of  Government,  but  only  through  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  the  school,  and  good  examjde,  because  by  these  alone  can 
the  inner  feelings  of  men  be  im})roved.  Government  is  willing, 
however,  to  ])romote  Sabbath  observance  by  removing  the  external 
hindrances  and  impediments.’  In  Saxony,  Hanover,  Prunswick, 
and  even  Pavaria,  mea.sures  were  adopted  by  the  respective 
governments  to  promote  the  same  cause.  It  has  been  the 
object  of  the  later  acts  of  the  Kirchentag  in  connexion  with 
this  questii>n,  to  ]>ursu('  its  exercise  of  moral  intiuence  in  relation 
to  those  governments  which  still  refuse  to  yield  to  its  reinon- 
Bti*ances  ;  and  it  has  had  the  ha])piness  of  seeing,  not  only 
through  these  public  etlbrts,  but  also  through  the  ditfu.sion  of 
appeals  to  the  consciences  of  the  people,  a  better  civil  jirotec- 
tion  for  the  Sabbath  right  and  a  more  general  disposition  to 
make  a  hallowed  use  of  the  privilege  thus  secured.  Other  topics 
discussed  at  the  Stuttgart  *i.ssembly  w’ere, — the  duty  of  civil 
obedience, — the  form  of  the  oath, — the  protection  of  the  Church 
revenues  (a  sore  subject,  seeing  that  in  the  year  of  revolution 
tho\isands  of  the  clergy  W’ere  stripped  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
incomes),— and  the  Confederation. 

The  conference  at  Elberfeld  gave  rise  to  several  resolutions  ot 
practical  utility,  and  bearing  evidence  of  advancing  views  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  religious  liberty  and  the  necessities  of  the  Church. 
Earnest  protests  against  new  and  very  pernicious  inefisures  con¬ 
nected  w  ith  the  Church  constitution  in  Gldenberg,  which  resulted 
in  their  withdrawal, — against  the  conduct  of  the  Danish  Goveni- 
ment  in  relation  to  Church  and  school  towards  their  subjects  m 
Sleswick, — agiiinst  Paden  and  Lii>pe,  to  assert  the  right  of  each 
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Protestant  conijroiration  fo  fi.  . 
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evangelical  churches,  and  o  ,.^,f 
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wined  in  the  paper  tl.e  distinctive  sanction  of  the  Kirchenta.^s 
authority  There  were  also,  in  connexion  witli  the  Inner  Mission 
a  most  valuable  and  able  report  on  the  subject  of  lotteries  and 
gambling  houses  in  Germany,  read  bv  one  of  the  Kirchenta“’s 
greatest  ornainents,  the  Prelate  von  Kapfl-of  Stuttgart  •  and  an 
eloquent  and  fervent  appi.d  on  behalf  of  tlie  German  Oluirc  i  i 
Ainenea  presented  by  the  chureli  historian  and  profess^  I  r 
Scliatl,  of  J  ereersburg.  It  would  afford  a  very  inadenuap.  idea 
however  of  the  ci.aracter  of  these  assemblies,  were  tircoi  St’ 
tion  restricted  to  these  larger  discussions  t^  which  w^  have 
referred.  Le  there  be  added  to  them  the  many  oti.en-  in¬ 

ferences,  ess  largely  attended,  but  often  not  less  Lpo  f.  nt  i 
tliei  re-sults  which  take  place  siimiltaneonslv  in  other  , daces  of 

c  U.  eoiuluctcd  by  the  mo.st  celebrated  of  the  i.reaX  rs  ^i  m 

oEi  0  tiori;^^  ^’'‘"«tian  influence 

exp-riS i I  l-J—  and  e,ithn.siasm 

Cliurri.*' Coniitioi  o(  the 

attem,.ted  to  delr  be  xfn  T.7  "e  have 

in  referrin"' to  the  tonie- I  •  ^  already  noticed 

meetings.  ^Manv  more^l  under  discussion  at  the  several 

«>}•,  'viU.  rehirion  to  tl?A  to 

made  on  the'snliieet  of  ‘^nnference,  that  the  protest  there 

t^ermans  wlio  en‘  i.itl^'"  a'  '‘"i  ni'P'  nl  in  favour  of  the 
met  a  response  ihl?*  America,  have,  to  our  own  knowledge, 
at  Aix.la-C'hanelli  *’}'PP''«>««ion  of  the  gaming  establishments 
tution  of  a  nmJ"’-  -""f  7.  S^'ernment,  and  the  in.sti- 
“Piritual  wants  of  thei,  l“  1^“  /"^'^■'^•"chy  of  Paden,  for  the 
'‘ome.  The  liiscuSon  ‘f  It  '“i'*'*  tlieir  native 

tlmse  suhiects  nrt'^  T  ‘‘T  ?*  >«  precisely  one  of 

niost  hkel’v  m  .*  a  "’hich  the  Kirchentag 

enonnous  evils  !„ its  influence  felt  in  the  rectification 

'>!-■  cilSihSl  ‘  H  7  'r'-  T'*"  I*"!"'*'  ^iWe 

'ail  to  produce  at  at  .tl'roi'gli  the  land,  and  cannot 

ill  the  pultwhe  i  «  "’ord  in  its  right 

^‘^aiice  with  ti  ithtn-''  "“y  v^'iion- 

‘••e  tlirect  iiltinenr.  f  •?!'’  large, 

^*» S.-~  ~ VOI  TY  oil  all  who  are  preseiit\s 
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n'leniUors,  aiul  the  many  ^vllo  are  admitted  into  tlio  gailories  as 
listeners,  mnst  bo  of  a  most  beneticial  and  enduring  character. 
At  the  clo.se  of  the  week,  from  the  one  centre  around  which  they 
have  been  gathered,  clergymen,  university  men,  schooliiKisters 
and  laymen,  go  foith  to  tiieir  respective  homes,  carrving  with 
them,  only  to  sjuvad  more  widely,  the  warm  impulses  and  sanc¬ 
tified  desires  that  have  been  awakened  during  the  ])criod  of  tlieir 
meeting.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  moral  influence  thence 
accrues,  which  will  exhibit  itself  in  happy  fruits  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

One  la.st  word  on  the  Kirchentag's  future.  AVe  dare  not  pre¬ 
dict  ;  and  the  uncertainty  is  doubly  unciTtain  in  a  country  like 
(Jermany,  where,  ignorant  of  liberty,  and  politically  and  socially 
enthralled,  the  momentary  calm  of  the  ])eople  may  bo  only  the 
])relude  of  an  overwhelming  storm.  But  should  the  Kirchentag 
liold  on  its  way  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  commenced,  niode- 
ratiiig  its  iirst  desire  for  an  authoritative  confederation,  and  seek¬ 
ing  mdy  by  its  existing  free  union  to  give  strength  to  the 
Christian  Church,  and  by  the  exercise  of  its  moral  inthience  to 
correct  wrong  and  establish  right  and  truth,  it  must  continue  and 
incre;nse  as  a  blessed  |>ower  in  the  church  for  the  juotection  of 
the  libt'rties  of  the  people  and  the  ])romotion  of  true  religion. 
Its  chief  danger,  to  our  view,  lies  in  its  being  identirietl  with  the 
reacti<uiary  ]>arty  in  the  State,  and  becoming  the  instrument  of 
Kinctioning  in  the  Church  the  tyranny  of  abst>lute  govern¬ 
ments.  Ihifortunately,  all  the  best  men  in  the  Church  of 
Cermany  are  im]>ressed  with  a  powerlidly  conservative  fcvling. 
Associating  ]U'ogress  with  revolution,  they  shrink  from  many  ot 
tho.so  things  which  would  most  contribute  to  the  national  good, 
and  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  that  despotism  which  has  reasserted 
itself  with  double  ])ower  on  the  ruins  of  Germany’s  short-lived 
revolution.  There  is  much  that  the  most  intelligent  and  lar- 
seeing  men  in  the  German  Church  have  yet  to  learn,  many  <pies- 
tions  of  which  the  first  ]>rinciples  are  barely  understooil.  And 
above  all  the  rest,  first  in  importance  stands  the  great  tpiestion 
of  religious  liberty,  which  has  its  contest  yet  in  the  luture 
on  ( Jermau  soil.  An  individual,  whose  views  have  hocu 
tadarged  b\’  intercourse,  it  may  be,  with  Knglainl  Amenca, 
could  do  little  against  the  opposition  by  which  he  would  he  met, 
not  merely  from  the  State,  but  from  the  brand  of  irreligion  which 
would  be  fastened  upon  him  by  the  Church.  But  were  the  Kir¬ 
chentag,  with  its  vast  influence  and  with  unquestioned  laithtulneN' 
to  tin*  ])iinciples  of  the  lublc  and  of  the  Beformation,  to  adopt 
amongst  the  grand  objects  of  its  ministry  tin*  as.sertion  i>f  those 
mighty  principles  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  great  question  o 
religious  liberty,  we  shoidil  anticipate  the  speedy’  api>roach  o  a 
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better  day  to  the  Cliuroli  of  Germany.  The  Kirclientaij's 
])resent  freedom  is  at  once  its  glory  and  its  safety.  Just  in 
pn>|>ortion  as  many  of  its  cliief  }»romoters  seek  to  ally  it  with 
that  spirit  of  reaction  which  would  hist  absorb  the  freedom 
it  now  enjoys,  do  we  tremble  for  the  Kirehentag’s  future. 
In  proportion,  also,  as  we  see  those  principles  we  have  been 
commending,  faintly  dawning  on  the  minds  of  some,  do  we 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  Kirchentag  may  add  this  also 
to  the  triumphs  it  has  already  won,  by  emanci])ating  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  thraldom  with  wliich  she  has  long  l)een  bound, 
and  leaving  her  ])eople  in  possession  of  a  free  llible  and  of  a 
free  faith. 


Aut.  V. — Menwirti  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery^ 
includint/  iSelectlons  front  his  Correspondence,  liemains  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  and  Conversations  on  Various  iSuhJects.  15y  John 
Holland  and  James  Everett.  Volumes  I.  and  II.  London: 
Longman  Co.  1851. 

These  volumes  acquaint  the  jmblic  with  the  history  of  the  late 
James  Montgomery  (often  designated,  jijar  excellence,  as  the 
Christian  Poet)  during  the  lirst  forty-one  years  of  his  life.  The 
editors  have  attained,  in  one  resi)cct — though  in  one  only — the 
perfection  of  this  species  of  literature.  Tliey  have  made  their 
*work  a  simple  glass  through  which  the  reader  sees  Montgomery 
living  and  acting  before  them,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
nie<liiim  through  which  he  is  making  his  observations.  The 
biographer  is  invisible  and  inaudible,  and  so  lie  ought  to  be  ; 
as  much  so  as  the  scene-shifter  and  the  iiroinjiter  in  the  acting 
of  a  drama. 

James  Montgomery  was  born  in  Iriune  in  Ayrshire,  in  Nov., 
1771.  His  parents  appiiar  to  have  been  most  worthy  persons  ; 
his  father  having  been  a  jiastor  in  the  noiseless  ranks  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  and  having  emigrated  with  liis  jiartner 
during  the  childhood  of  the  poet  as  a  missionary  to  the  West 
Indies,  leaving  James,  with  his  two  younger  brothers,  Robert 
and  Ignatius,  in  charge  of  the  Aloraviaii  Brethren  at  their  esta- 
hlisluaent  at  Fulneck  in  Yorkshire. 

-fVs  ‘  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,*  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
determining  causes  of  Montgomery’s  ultimate  character  and 
tendencies  are  to  be  found  during  this  period.  They  would  seem 
have  been  that  constitutional  taint  which  shaded  with  gloom 
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the  temperament  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  defect  of  vision  >vhich 
deharreil  him  from  many  of  the  amusements  of  his  companions 
and  the  solemn  and  almost  ascetic  devotional  observances  of  the 
sect  among  whom  his  lot  had  been  cast.  The  psalmody  of  the 
Moravians,  the  only  aesthetic  element  in  their  system,  naturally 
aft'ected  and  perhaps  detennined  the  intellectual  tastes  of  this 
pensive  youth  ;  and  the  occasion  of  hearing  Blair’s  ‘  Grave’  read 
by  one  of  the  masters  to  a  school-boy  audience,  all  of  whom, 
except  i^[ontgomery%  were  fast  Jisleep,  seems  to  have  determined 
him  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  poetry. 

‘  At  school,*  as  he  vvrote  in  1701!,  ‘  even  when  I  was  driven  like  a 
coal  ass  through  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  I  was  distinguished 
for  nothing  but  indolence  and  melancholy,  brought  u])on  me  hv  a 
raging  and  lingering  fever,  with  which  I  was  suddeniy  seized  one 
fine  summer  day,  as  1  lay  under  a  hedge  with  my  companions,  listening 
to  our  master  whilst  he  read  us  some  animated  passages  from  IMair  s 
poem  on  the  ‘  Grave.*  My  hapj>ier  schoolfellows,  born  under  milder 
])lanets,  all  fell  asleep  during  the  rehearsal;  but  I,  who  am  always 
asleep  when  1  ought  to  be  waking,  never  dreamed  of  closing  an  eye,  hut 
eagerly  caught  the  contagious  malady  ;  and  from  that  ecstatic  moment 
to  the  j)rescnt,  Heaven  knows,  I  have  never  enjoyed  one  cheerful,  one 
peaceful  night.* — Vol.  i.  p.  30. 

Montgomery’s  boyhood  >vas  ‘  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred 
song.’  His  schoolboy  productions  were  hymns  after  the  model 
of  the  Moravian  psalmody  ;  and  on  hearing  Blair’s  ‘  Grave,’  he 
declared  that  if  ho  should  ever  be  a  poet  he  would  write 
such  a  poem  as  that.  Indeed,  while  at  school  he  entered  on 
venturesome  speculations  of  this  description.  One  of  these 
was  entitled  ‘  The  World,’  and  was  intended  to  comprise  an 
epitome  of  moral,  religious,  and  civil  history. 

‘  I  m(‘ant,’  he  said  in  after  life,  ‘  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  or  rather 
earlier  still ;  for  my  plan  contemplated  a  representation  of  the  Almighty, 
happy  and  alone  in  the  solitudes  of  eternity.  I  then  conceived  that 
the  thought  (to  speak  humanly)  should  arise  in  the  Divine  mind,  that 
he  would  create  other  beings  to  participate  in  his  glory,  and  that 
immediately  on  the  exercise  of  infinite  volition  angels  were  to  conic 
into  being.  1  meant  to  describe  the  battle  between  Michael  and 
his  angids  and  Satan  and  his  legions ;  and  at  last  to  engage  these 
hierureiiies  themselves  in  single  combat  to  decide  the  is.sue  of  the 
strife,*  and  so  forth. — lb.  p.  03. 

Tlie  next  subject  which  he  undertook  was  scarcely  less  ambi¬ 
tious.  It  was  an  epic,  the  subject  of  which  was  Alfred  the 
Great,  which,  in  bold  violation  of  all  the  laws  and  precedents  of 
that  description  of  poem,  was  to  consist  of  a  series  of  Pindanc 
odes,  extending  to  twenty  books,  two  of  which  he  actuall) 
wrote.  Here  again  w'e  find  the  tendency^  to  which  we  have 
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already  referred.  The  biographer  informs  us  that  it  commenced 
while  Alfred  was  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  disguised  as  a  peasant ; 
and  the  first  ode  opened  with  a  description  of  the  Almighty 
seatetl  upon  his  throne,  looking  down  and  commiserating  the 
ruins  of  England,  when  a  host  of  the  spirits  of  Englishmen,  who 
had  just  perished  in  a  battle  with  the  Danes,  appeared  in  his 
presence  to  receive  their  eternal  doom.  These  spirits  described 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  implored  the  Sovereign  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  to  interpose  and  deliver  it  from  despotism.  Such  was  the 
opening  of  the  juvenile  epic. 

It  is  amusing,  though  not  perhaps  surprising,  to  find  that  the 
youthful  aspirant  while  toiling  at  the  accomplishment  of  these 
Herculean  designs  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  ‘  turned  out*  from 
Fulneck  on  the  charge  of  indolence  ! 

At  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  commenced  a  poem,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  ‘  Castle  of  Ignorance.*  This  he 
attempted  in  English  hexameters,  of  which  he  wrote  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  lines,  the  second  of  which,  if  correctly  given 
by  the  editor,  indicates  incapacity  enough  fully  to  account  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  design.  It  is  in  these  words — 

*  Vanquished  the  mighty  hosts  of  wild  superstition  and  ignorance.* 

His  removal  from  Fulneck  destroyed  all  probability  of  his 
ever  realizing  the  wishes  of  his  parents  and  tutors,  by  becoming 
a  Moravian  minister.  He  was  next  placed,  with  a  view  to 
apprenticeship,  in  a  small  retail  business  at  Mirfield,  but  the 
unsuitableness  of  this  situation  to  his  tastes  becoming  utterly 
intolerable,  and,  not  having  been  bound  by  indentures,  he  ran 
away  from  his  employer,  and  not  knowing  whither  he  went, 
found  himself  at  Rotherham,  where  an  adventure  occurred,  which 
is  thus  recorded  : — 

*  Aware  of  his  proximity  to  Wentworth  House,  and  probably  having 
heard  something  of  the  affable  and  generous  character  of  its  noble 
cwner — the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam — he  conceived  a  trulv  noetical 
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a  Mr.  Hunt,  a  general  shopkeeper  at  Wath,  where  he  cultivated 
the  intimacy  of  a  Iwokseller  and  stationer,  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  bookseller  of  Paternoster- row 
and  Montgomery’  made  his  delnit  in  London.  Here  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  cultivate  |)oetry.  \V e  hud  written  about  this  time  aii 
‘  Ode  to  Solitude,*  a  mock  heroic  poem  in  imitation  of  Homers 
‘  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,*  and  some  other  fugitive  pieces 
which  did  not  gain,  nor  indeed  deserv  e,  the  honour  of  publication. 
Disappointed  in  this  last  respect  the  young  poet  quitted  London, 
and  returned  to  Mr.  Hunt*s  shop  at  \Vath. 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
an  advertisement  in  the  ‘  Sheffield  Register,*  by  replyini^  to 
w’hich,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gales,"  the 
j)ublisher  of  that  paper,  an  event  which  decided  the  course  of  his 
life.  The  ‘  Sheffield  Register*  was  a  leading  provincial  advocate 
of  ])olitical  freedom  and  justice,  when  such  an  advocacy  was  ren¬ 
dered  anything  but  safe,  owing  to  the  heated  passions  excited  by 
the  French  war,  and  the  despotic  and  unscrupulous  character  of 
the  Govennnent.  The  commencement  of  1794  found  political 
societies  springing  into  existence  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
with  one  of  these  existing  at  Sheffield,  under  the  title  of  the 
Constitutional  Society,  Mr.  Gales  was  connected.  Its  chief 
object  w.'us  the  promotion  of  peace  and  parliamentary  reform.  In 
April,  of  this  year,  a  great  open  air  meeting  was  held  in  Sheffield 
to  address  the  king  on  behalf  of  the  political  convicts,  Palmer, 
^luir,  &c.,  and  to  petition  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery. 
From  the  part  which  Gales  took  in  this  meeting,  as  well  as  from 
the  general  tenour  of  the  ‘  Register,*  susjncion  fell  upon  him  in 
connexion  with  a  letter  found  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Hardy 
when  lie  was  taken  into  custody,  referring  to  the  liossibility  ot 
furnishing  the  patriots  with  arms.  A  government  messenger  in 
conse(pieuce  unex})eetedly  visited  the  house  of  Mr.  Gales  with  a 
waiTant  for  his  arrest.  He  was,  however,  fortunatel}"  from  home, 
and  iis,  notwithstanding  his  entire  innocence  of  the  charge,  there 
was  the  highest  probability  of  his  conviction,  he  fled  from  this 
country,  to  which  he  never  returned,  and  the  ‘  Sheffield  Register 
ceased  the  same  week. 


During  two  years  Montgomerv  had  been  more  or  less  con- 
nected  with  the  editorial  part  of  the  pa]>3r,  and  having  been 
joined  by  a  moneyed  [mrtner  of  the  name  of  Naylor,  he  purchased 
the  ])resses,  types,  of  the  defunct  journal,  in  the  last  numher 
of  which  apjxmred  an  announcement  of  his  intention  to  publish, 
in  the  following  week,  a  new  periodical  under  the  title  of  ‘  The 
Sheffield  Iris,*  Thus  ^lontgomery  entered  upon  that  cart^crof 
public  usefulness  only  second,  in  the  fame  with  which  it  crowned 
him,  to  his  future  distinction  as  a  jx>et. 
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have  been  as  eminent  m  prose  composition  as  in  their  more 
peculiar  department  of  literature ;  and  not  a  few  great  names  will 
occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  conoboration  of  the  remark. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  that  of  Mr.  Montgomery  may  be  added 
to  the  list.  The  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  public 
journalist  in  his  opening  address  to  his  readers  (lie  being  then 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age),  gives  promise  of  his  future  success 
as  a  political  writer,  and  we  question  if  we  are  disparaging  the 
rank  to  which  alone  he  is  fairly  entitled  among  the  bards  of  his 
country,  if  we  assign  to  his  prose  an  excellence  fully  equal  to  that 
which  distinguishes  the  best  poetical  productions  of  his  pen. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  ‘  Iris’  was  to  be  conducted  are  thus 
enunciated  : — 

‘  They  profess  themselves  desirous  to  avoid,  in  this  publication,  the 
influence  party  spirit.  Like  other  men,  they  have  their  own  political 
opinions  and  their  own  })olitical  attachments ;  and  they  have  no  scriqdo 
to  declare  themselves  friends  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  reform ,  how¬ 
ever  such  a  declaration  may  be  likely  to  expose  them  in  the  present 
times  of  alarm  to  obnoxious  epithets  and  unjust  and  ungenerous  re¬ 
proaches.  but  while  they  acknowledge  themselves  unconvinced  of  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  the  present  war,  and  fully  persuaded  that  a 
melioration  of  tlie  state  of  the  representative  body  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  true  interests  of  the  nation,  they  declare  their  hnu 
attachment  to  the  constitution  of  its  yocernment,  as  administered  by 
KiNu,  LOUDS,  and  COMMONS ;  and  they  sconi  the  imputations  which 
would  represent  every  reformer  as  a  Jacobin,  and  every  advocate  for 
peace  iis  an  enemy  to  his  king  and  country.  They  pity  those  persons, 
whatever  their  principles  maybe,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  defend  them, 
have  reeour.se  to  the  mean  acts  of  vilifying  and  abusing  their  oppo¬ 
nents  !  and  they  proclaim  their  own  tirm  purpose  to  avoid  descending 
to  the  litthmess  of  personal  controversy,  or  to  recriminations  miworthy 
alike  of  Britons,  of  Christians,  or  of  men.* — lb.  p.  177. 

Still  Montgomery  laboured  under  two  capital  disadvantages  in 
his  new  vocation,  a  disinclination  to  politics,  and  an  absolute 
aversion  to  busines.s.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he  said  to  one 
of  his  biographers,  ‘  In  early  life  I  sometimes  dipped  into  poli¬ 
tical  controversy,  but  politics  become  more  and  more  disagreeable 
to  me  ;  1  enter  no  further  into  them  than  my  duty  as  editor  of 
a  newspaper  compels  me  to  ;  frequently  do  I  wish  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  breaking  up  the  concern, 
in  which  others  are  interested  as  well  as  myself,  I  would  abandon 
the  whole  at  once.'  On  another  occasion  he  exclaimed,  ‘  I  hate 
politics,  and  I  would  as  soon  meet  a  bear  as  a  ledger.'  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  however,  all  the  editorial  comments  on  current 
events  were  invariably  written  by  his  own  pen. 

In  October,  1 794,  Thomas  Hardy  w^as  put  ujion  his  trial  at  the 
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Old  Bailey,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason ;  and  on  what  Dr. 
Parr*  used  to  call,  ‘  the  ever  memorable  and  ever  honoured’  fifth 
of  November,  he  was  acquitted.  Upon  this  occasion  Montgomerv 
wrote  a  hjTiin,  which  was  sung  at  a  dinner  of  ‘  The  Frieiuls  of 
Reform,’  in  Sheffield,  but  wdiich,  like  most  of  his  similar  produc¬ 
tions  up  to  this  period,  is  distinguished  more  by  liberal  and  reve¬ 
rential  feeling  than  by  poetic  originality  and  powder. 

The  young  editor  was  now  to  feel  some  of  the  perils  of  his 
position  in  that  unquiet  age.  A  poor  hawker  of  songs  one  day 
came  into  his  office  and  inquired  at  what  price  he  would  print  a 
certain  <piantity  of  the  trifles  that  he  held  in  his  hand.  Mont¬ 
gomery  declined  the  business.  On  this  the  man  informed  him 
that  the  type  was  standing  in  his  office,  which,  on  impiiry,  was 
fouinl  to  be  true,  the  songs  having  been  set  up  some  years  before 
by  an  apprentice  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Gales,  ^^lontgoiner}’ 
accordingly  ordered  that  the  poor  man  should  be  supplied  with 
wdiat  he  wmnted  at  the  most  trifling  cost.  One  of  these  songs 
w’as  purchased  by  a  constable  of  the  towm,  and  tw  o  months  after- 
w’ards  Montgomery  w'as  summoned  before  the  Sheffield  Sessions, 
and  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  publishing  seditious  libels.  He 
traversed  the  indictment  to  Doncaster  Quarter  Sessions,  held  in 
the  following  January  (1795).  The  burden  of  the  charge  rested 
on  the  following  stanza,  occurring  in  what  was  entitled  ‘A 
Patriotic  Song,’  by  a  Clergyman  of  Belfast. 

‘  Europe’s  fiite  on  the  contest’s  decision  depends ; 

^lost  iinj)ortant  its  issue  will  be. 

For  should  France  be  subdued,  Europe’s  liberty  ends. 

If  she  triumphs,  the  world  will  be  free.’ 

T1  le  trial  issued  in  a  conviction,  and  ^lontgomery  w  as  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  in  York  Castle  for  three  months,  and  to  jxiy  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds.  During  his  imprisonment  an  address  was 
transmitted  to  him  from  ‘The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Litera¬ 
ture,’  in  Sheffield,  of  which  he  w^iis  a  member.  This  concluded 
with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

‘  Be  assured,  sir,  that  we  esteem  you  as  a  brother,  tom  from  us  for 
awhile  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law,  and  we  anxiously  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  you  shall  emerge  from  your  cell,  and  return  to  the 
bosom  of  your  friends.  Though  that  time  be  but  comi)aratively  short, 

•  In  allusion  to  thosnsj>ension  of  the  Habeas  Cor]nis  Act  the  Doctor  used  to 
give  the  following  ehaniet eristic  toast,  Qui  susj)eMd^n(nt  su.spendaNfNr.  ^  Dus 
reminds  ns  of  Dr.  Parr’s  refusal  to  drink  the  toast  ‘  Church  and  king  at  a 
political  dinner  at  Wanvick  shortly  after  the  Binningham  riots.  t)n  Ijonig 
strongly  pressed,  however,  he  drank  it  with  the  following  comment, 
gentlemen,  1  give  yon  Church  and  king;  fonncrlv  the  watchword  of  Jacohitcs, 
and  now  the  toast  of  incendiaries.  It  means  a  Church  witliout  the  Gospel,  an 
a  king  above  the  law !’ 
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wc  are  well  aware  that  the  moments  are  cheerless  and  languid  which 
are  passed  within  the  dreary  coniines  ot‘  a  prison.  Yet  as  an  anchor  to 
rest  upon  we  wish  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  better  to  be  sentenceil 
for  a  supj)osed  crime  and  be  innoc*ent,  than  to  be  acipiitted  of  a  real  one 
and  be  guilty.  God,  Truth,  and  Conscience,  are  for  you ;  who, 
then,  can  be  against  you?  Your  sentence  is  an  eulogy;  your  prison 
is  a  palace.’ — lb.  p.  219. 

Additional  interest  is  given  to  this  document  by  the  signature 
affixed  to  it — John  Pye  Smith,  then  president  of  the  above 
society,  and  afterwards  the  possessor  of  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  learning,  excellence,  and  usefulness,  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  On 
the  16th  of  April,  1795,  Montgomery  was  released  from  his 
captivity,  and  in  the  following  week  ])ublished  in  the  ‘  Iris*  an 
address  to  his  readers  on  the  events  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
befallen  him.  It  is  written  throughout  with  great  dignity  and 
power,  and  the  closing  paragraph,  for  the  nobility  of  feeling  which 
it  indicates,  deserves  to  be  recorded  here. 

‘  I  am  not  conscious,*  he  writes,  ‘  of  being  inlluenced  by  any  of  those 
violent  principles  which  have  been  imputed  to  me ;  on  the  other  hand 
1  detest  the  spirit  of  j)arty  wherever  it  appears ;  and,  whilst  1  hope  1 
can  make  reasonable  allowances  for  the  prejudices  of  others,  1  am  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  sacrifice  to  those  prejudices,  on  any  side  of  any  (piestion, 
the  indejiendence  of  my  own  mind.  Whatever  some  jK'rsons  may  say 
or  think  of  me,  no  man  is  a  firmer  friend  either  to  his  king  or  hi.s 
country  than  myself.  Hut  I  look  upon  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  be 
l>est  evinced  by  supporting  such  measures  and  such  only'  as  have  a 
tendency  to  rectify'  abuses,  and  to  establish  the  true  honour  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  Hritain  on  the  solid  basis  of  Justice,  Peace,  and  Lirertv. 
....  All  private  resentment  and  animositv  against  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  my  enemies  and  jiersccutors  1  have  left  behind  in  my 
jirison,  and  may  they  never  escape  thence !  If  1  cannot  obtain  1  will 
at  least  endeavour  to  deserve  the  public  favour.  If  1  fail  of  success  I 
shall  still  console  myself  with  the  idea  that  there  has  lieen  a  time 
when  1  not  only  served  but  suffered  for  my'  country'.’ — Ib.  p.  225. 

But  the  sufferings  of  our  journalist  were  not  yet  ended.  In 
the  *  Iris,  of  August  7th,  1795,  appeared  a  paragraph,  describing 
a  fatal  disturbance  at  Sheffield,  which  issued  in  the  death  of  two 
of  the  townsmen  by  the  bullets  of  a  corps  of  volunteers,  beside 
several  other  serious  casualties.  The  editor*s  narrative  of  the 
event  contains  the  following  passage  : — ‘  R.  A.  Athorpe,  Esq., 
Colonel  of  the  Volunteers,  who  had  been  previously  ordered  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness,  now  appeared  at  their  head,  and  in 
a  peremptory  tone  commanded  the  people  instantly  to  disperse, 
''ffiich  not  being  immediately  complied  with,  a  person  who  shall 
be  nameless  plunged  with  his  horse  among  the  unarmed,  defence¬ 
less  people,  and  wounded  with  his  sword  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  promiscuously\* 
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Upou  this  was  founded  a  charge,  on  which  a  hill  was  found  by 
the  CJrand  Jurj’  at  Barnsley  Sessions,  for  a  ‘  false,  scandalous, 
and  malicious  libel  on  the  character  of  R.  A.  Athorpe,  Esij.,  a 
military  magistrate/  The  trial  came  on  at  Doncaster  Sessions, 
on  the  21st  of  January,  17116,  and  issued  in  the  following 
sentence: — ‘That  James  Montgomer}"  be  imprisoned  for  the 
term  of  six  months  in  the  Castle  of  York  ;  that  he  })ay  a  line  of 
thirty  pounds  to  the  king,  and  that  he  give  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  two  years,  himself  in  a  bond  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  two  sureties  in  fifty  pounds  each/  His  introduction 
to  his  second  incarceration  was  marked  by  a  rare  and  suggestive 
incident.  The  gaoler,  in  whose  charge  Montgomery  was  placed, 
accom]ianied  him  to  York  with  the  least  possible  demonstration 
of  ofiiciality  by  the  way,  and  on  reaching  the  city,  where  he  was 
known,  he  parted  from  his  prisoner  half  a  street  s  length,  telling 
him  to  go  first,  knock  at  the  Castle  gate,  and  get  admitted  before 
he  (the  gaoler)  came  up. 

During  the  whole  term  of  ^lontgomery’s  second  imprisonment 
the  Sheffield  ‘Iris*  was  edited  by  his  friend  John  Pye  Smith, 
between  whom  and  himself,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  some  inte¬ 
resting  correspondence  passed.  One  single  sentence  of  this 
meets  our  eye  at  this  moment,  in  a  letter  dated  York  Castle, 
which  for  its  catholic  sociality  of  feeling  is  worth  all  the  philoso¬ 
phical  radicalism  in  the  world.  ‘  G!  ve  my  best  res2)ects  to  all 
ike  men,  and  tell  them  I  rely  much  on  their  diligence  and 
FRIENDSHIP.’ 

Montgomery,  with  a  tender  nature  and  a  debilitated  frame, 
felt  the  misery  of  this  second  imprisonment  most  acutely.  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Aston,  of  Manchester,  he  says — ‘^lydear 
friend,  the  worst  is  over.  The  torture  of  the  trial,  the  journey 
hither,  the  horror  on  entering  this  den  of  despair,  but  above  all 
the  lingering  agony  of  suspense  which  has  preyed  upon  my 
heart  and  drained  my  spirits  dr}%  is  past.  The  succeeding  six 
months  of  my  dreary  confinement  here  cannot  be  more  melan¬ 
choly  than  the  past  six  ;  to  know  the  worst  is  far  less  terrible  than 
to  dread  the  worst*  Still  in  spite  of  occasional  expressions  of 
*  anguish,  his  conscious  rectitude  of  purpose  generally  sustained 
him  to  the  martyr-point  of  resignation,  and  enabled  him  to  say 
with  his  noble  predecessor  in  captivity — 

‘  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
blinds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage.* 

He  o]>tained  his  second  release  on  the  5th  of  July, 
having  solat'ed  his  captivity  by  the  composition  of  a  novel,  which 
he  subsequently  burnt,  and  some  fugitive  poems,  including  a 
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play.  Tlie  novel  was  dedicated  to  Felix  Vaughan,*  who  had 
eloquently  but  unsuccessfully  defended  him  upon  his  trial. 

We  gain  our  first  glimpse  of  Montgomery's  religious  experience 
in  1797,  when  we  find  the  following  pjissage  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Aston,  in  which  he  w’rites : — 

‘After  roniiirking  the  general  coincidence  of  sentiment  between  us, 
and  which  1  am  sure  you  cannot  contemplate  with  more  satisfaction 
than  1  do,  you  say  you  do  not  ineludeyh////.  This  is  a  delicate  subject. 
1  remember  you  onec  before,  when  1  was  at  York,  felt  my  pulse.  On 
this  head  1  then,  if  1  remember  right,  confessed  with  the  confidence 
which  your  ingenuous  conduct  towards  me  naturally  inspired,  that 
religion  was  a  theme  of  such  doubt  and  perplexity  to  me  that  1  found 
it  impossible  to  rest  in  any  form  of  faith  my  happiness  in  this  world 
and  my  hopes  in  another.’ — lb.  p.  290 

And  again  iu  tlie  following  October  he  says  to  the  same 
correspondent: — ‘My  mind  is  grown  quite  hypochondriacal, 
and  sunk  in  listlessness ;  or  only  roused  occasionally  by  the 
horrors  of  religious  feelings.  I  languish  away  life  without 
comfort  to  myself  or  benefit  to  others.'  To  the  same  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  1799,  he  writes: — ‘On  the  last  head — my  religious 
honors — I  will  be  candid,  as  I  have  always  endeavouretl  to  bo 
to  you.  (Here  followed  five  lines,  which  are  blotted  out  in 
the  original  letter, — they  probably  refer  to  the  happy  expe¬ 
rience  of  his  early  piety  at  school.)  Such  has  been  my  edu¬ 
cation,  such,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has  been  my  experience  in 
the  morning  of  life,  that  I  can  never  entirely  reject  it  and 
embrace  any  system  of  morality  not  grounded  upon  that  reve¬ 
lation.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  tossed  to  and  fro  on  a  sea  of 
doubts  and  perplexities.^ 

Such  wtis  the  state  of  the  poet's  mind  at  this  period.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  his  w^as  not  a  spirit  likely  to  be  drawn  into  a  customary, 
unthinking,  and  perfunctory  profession  of  religion ;  and  the  stal)ility 
of  Christian  faith  which  he  ultimately  enjoyed  was  dependent 
on  the  painful  solution  of  many  doubts  ami  difficulties.  Having 
weathered  the  storms  which  had  shaken  and  perilled  his  belief, 
be  could  safely  defy  all  that  thereafter  threatened  the  tenacity  of 
those  roots  wliich  stronger  blasts  had  caused  strike  with  such 
breadth  and  tenacity  into  the  inmost  depths  of  his  soul. 

*  This  gentleman,  we  arc  informed,  was  suspeeted  at  one  time  to  have  been 
more  than  profemonally  sincere  in  the  sentiments  which  he  so  cloouently 
delivered  during  the  trial  at  York,  lie  was,  iu  fact,  supposed  to  be  implicated 
with  Home  Tookc,  Hardy,  and  others,  who  were  aftenvards  tried  for  liigh 
treason.  This  matter  was  canvassed  by  the  Privy  Council,  when  it  was  asccr- 
^ued  that  Felix  Vaughan  had  stopped  short  of  the  risks  whicli  others  had  run. 
Tliis  circumstance  elicited  from  Duiidas  the  amusing  Latin  pun, — 

‘Felix  quern faciunt  alieua pericnla  cautum!* 
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At  this  period,  Moutgoinory  seems  to  have  yielded  alike  to  his 
dislike  of  politics  and  his  painful  recollections  of  the  siitferings 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  as  a  journalist ;  and  for  two 
years  the  ‘  Iris*  may  be  said  to  have  comparatively  ceased  to  he 
a  ])olitical  organ,  and  even  in  1801)  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
friend  Aston  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  The  inoinent  I  take  up  my  pen  it  kindles  between  my  lingers,  and 
I  seem  to  write  in  lire  that  alarms  me  when  1  read  it  afterwards,  and 
makes  my  thoughts  onee  more  familiar  with  j)rison  scenes, — vice,  mis¬ 
fortune,  poverty,  j)rolligaey,  villany,  and  folly,  all  immured  together, 
and  all  contaminating  or  contaminated  by  each  other.  Oh,  my  verv 
heart  turns  sick  with  horror  when  1  imagine  the  possibility — the 
probability  considering  my  fanatic  zeal  in  the  most  righteous  cause  under 
heaven — of  my  being  again  buried  alive  for  months,  perha])s  for  years, 
bankrupt  in  eircuinstanees,  forgotten  by  the  world,  neglected  by  my 
friends,  in  the  solitude,  or  worse  than  the  solitude,  in  the  society  of  a 
gaol !  And  for  what  ?  For  truth,  for  justice,  for  liberty,  which  ought 
to  Ik*  more  precious  to  me  in  principle  than  freedom  of  person,  or  life 
itself:  but  for  which  I  am  not  surelv  called  bv  Heaven  to  suffer 

v  % 

voluntary  martyrdom  without  profit  either  to  myself  or  my  country¬ 
men.  1  strive,  therefore,  with  all  my  might,  to  restrain  my  fury  for 
mending  mankind  by  ruining  myself  when  1  write  for  my  newspaper, 
which  makes  it  in  general  a  very  dull  eipiivoeal  thing,  rather  tolerated 
than  admired  or  approved.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

Aleanwhife,  his  spiritual  trials  as  developed,  though  sparingly, 
in  his  correspondence,  mark  the  most  interesting  stages  in  this 
period  of  his  life.  Ini  807,  he  writes  to  his  brother  Ignatius : — 

‘  Is  there  anything  more  mysterious  in  the  whole  mystery  of 
ini<piity  than  that  a  man  shall  be  deeply,  dreadfully  convinced  of  sin 
and  believe  almost  without  diu*ing  to  make  a  reserve  in  all  the  threaten- 
ings  and  judgments  of  God,  yet  have  no  confidence  in  his  promises  and 
declarations  of  mercy  ?  And  this  is  my  case  as  nearly  as  1  t  an 
express  it :  yet  1  do  not,  and  I  dare  not  utterly  desjiair,  when  1  look 
at  God ;  but  1  do  and  must  despair  when  1  look  at  myself.  And  iny 
everlasting  state  depends  upon  the  issue  of  the  controversy  between 
him  and  ini' — if  he  conquers,  1  shall  be  saved ;  if  1  prevail  against 
him,  1  perish.* — Ib.  p.  153. 

Such  passages  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  though  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Parkeu  written  in  1808  we  find  the  indications  and 
jirognostics  of  a  far  more  advanced  stage  of  religious  experience. 
‘  How  miserable  I  am,  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  only  knows: 
for  He  only  knows  what  an  insincere,  unbelieving  creature  I  am, 
and  how  much  I  grieve  His  good  Spirit,  which  has  not  yet 
departed  entirely  from  me,  though  my  disobedience  and  enmity 
and  rebellion  seem  to  grow  stronger  and  bolder,  the  more  I 
experience  of  the  mercy  and  long-sulTering  of  my  Creator  and 
Ri'deemer.  But  I  must  shut  my  bosom  from  you,  though  it  is 
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ready  to  burst  If  you  knew  me,  you  might  perhaps  cease  to  love 
me,  hut  you  would  not  cease  to  pray  for  me.’ 

Indeeil,  ^Ir.  Montgomerys  religious  experience  was  greatly 
modified,  if  it  was  not  absolutely  determined  by  purely  physical 
circumstances, '  giving  rise  to  a  variable  but  always  a  morbid 
tempeniment  Long  after  the  date  of  the  letter  from  which  our 
last  quotation  is  taken,  we  find  his  spirit  enveloped  with  the 
gloomiest  clouds  of  religious  despondency.  And  we  doubt  if 
these  variations  did  not  characterize  his  experience  to  the  very 
last. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  ^Ir.  Daniel  Darken  naturally 
introduces  Mr.  Montgomery's  connexion  with  the  ‘  Eclectic 
Review.’  In  1806,  Montgomery  published  his  ‘Wanderer  of 
Switzerland.'  Mr.  Darken,  then  a  very  young  man,  had  already 
acquainted  himself  with  several  of  Montgomery’s  pieces,  republisheil 
by  Dr.  Aikin  in  the  ‘  Doetical  Register,'  under  the  signature  of 
Alcanis.  On  discovering  that  the  unknown  poet  was  the  author 
of  the  ‘  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,'  Dr.  Aikin  recommended  the 
work  and  its  author  to  the  Messrs.  Longman,  who  immediately 
wrote  to  the  author,  offering  to  take  the  outstanding  copies,  and 
to  issue  a  superior  edition  of  a  thousand,  allowing  him  an  equal 
share  of  the  profits.  ‘  This  arrangement,'  says  the  biographer, 

‘  was  at  once  acceded  to,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
and  especially  of  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  who,  as  she  said,  “w’as 
delighted  that  the  loved  Alcmus  was  at  last  found  out." ' 

The  poem  w  as  thus  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Darken, 
the  young  and  gifted  editor  of  the  ‘  Eclectic,'  who  reviewed  it  in 
a  very  laudatory  style.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  how  far 
w'e  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  Mr.  Darken's  criticism  ;  ])ut  in  one 
pas.siige,  considering  that  the  author  was  unknown  to  him  even 
by  name,  he  sincerely  indicates  a  very  felicitous  sagacity.  ‘  From 
many  piissages  in  this  volume,'  he  says,  ‘  we  presume,  and  indeed 
hope,  that  Mr.  M.  has  had  real  causes  of  grief,  and  that  he  has 
not  assumed  a  tone  of  melancholy,  as  he  might  a  black  coat, 
from  an  idea  that  it  w^as  fashionable  or  becoming.  We  perceive, 
with  no  small  ])leasure,  that  his  heart  is  not  insensible  to  religious 
sentiment.  We  hope  that  his  religion  is  genuine,  as  well  as 
w'arm  ;  not  a  feeling  merely,  but  a  habit,  and  that  his  fine  talents 
are  devoted  to  the  service  of  Him  who  giveth  “  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  Under  these  impressions  we 
shall  take  our  leave,  cordially  wishing  him  permanent  happines.s, 
though  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  our  gratification  and  of  his 
poetical  celebrity.'  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  article,  Mr. 
Darken  wrote  a  letter  to  the  poet  inviting  his  a.ssistance  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  ‘  Eclectic  Review.'  Dr.  Styles,  in  a  memoir  of 
Mr.  Darken,  has  stated  that  Montgomery  s  first  contribution  was 
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tlo  not  owe  him  the  same  gratitude.  I  could  kiss  the  ground 
upon  which  Xavier  or  Nabrege  have  trod  as  zealously  as  the 
most  bigoted  J  esuit.  I  hold  Egede  in  as  much  veneration  as  if 
I  were  a  Moravian,  and  could  not  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  at  Seram  pore  if  I  had  been  dipped  in 
Andrew  Fuller’s  baptistery.  This  is  not  from  indififerentism,  it 
is  because  one  principle  is  common  to  all  these  men,  and  that 
principle  is  the  light  and  life  of  the  world.  God  knows  I  am  no 
indifferentist  I  am  for  tests  and  establishments,  and  wo\ild 
rather  see  our  own  church  revoke  some  of  the  concessions  than 
yield  a  foot  more  either  to  popery,  over  which  she  has  trampled, 
or  to  puritanism,  which  by  a  coalition  as  monstrous  as  any  of  Mr. 
Fox’s,  Ls  at  this  time  leagued  with  popery,  infidelity,  and  mis¬ 
belief  of  every  kind,  in  the  hope  of  putting  her  down.'  How  a 
thinker  so  independent  in  early  life  as  the  author  of  ‘  Wat  Tyler* 
could  set  any  value  upon  religious  tests  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
offering  as  they  do  only  snares  to  the  thoughtless  and  tempta¬ 
tions  to  the  thoughtful.  His  crude  observations  remind  us  of 
an  amusing  dilemma  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hall  in  a  review 
in  this  journal,  entitled  ‘  Zeal  without  Innovation.'  ‘  Whether 
will  a  creed  hist  the  longer  which  is  believed  without  being 
subscribed,  or  one  which  is  subscribed  without  being  believed.'  An 
observation  of  Southey’s  upon  Vandercamp,  in  the  same  letter, 
is  still  more  remarkable  :  ‘  1  am  not  surprised,'  he  says,  ‘at  finding 
him  venture  to  use  his  interest  with  Heaven  to  procure  rain  for 
Cafiirs ;  it  rather  surprises  me  that  under  such  an  impression  he 
did  not  attempt  to  work  more  miracles,  and  as  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  in  many  instances,  undoubtedly  luivc  donCy  actually 
work  them.' 

Before  dismissing  our  notice  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s  connexion 
with  the  ‘  Eclectic,’  we  must  allude  to  one  article,  which,  we  think, 
illustrates  the  criticism  on  which  we  have  ventured,  that  his 
prose  was  at  least  equal  to  his  poetry.  We  allude  to  his  cri¬ 
ticism  on  the  WTitings  of  Robert  Burns.  The  whole  of  this 
article  is  composed  at  once  in  his  best,  and  his  most  elaborate 
style ;  and  one  brief  ])assage  in  it  is  so  characteristic,  as  to  daserve 
a  repetition  in  these  pages.  ‘  The  genius  of  Burns  resembled  the 
pearl  of  Cleopatra,  both  in  its  worth  and  in  its  fortune  ;  the  one 
was  moulded  in  secret  by  nature  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  the 
other  was  produced  and  perfected  by  the  same  hand  in  ecjual 
obscunty  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr ;  the  former  was  suddenly 
brought  to  light,  and  shone  for  a  season  with  attractive  splendour 
ou  the  forehead  of  beauty.  The  latter  not  less  unexpectedly 
emerged  from  the  shades,  and  dazzled  and  delighted  an  admiring 
uation.  The  fate  of  both  was  the  same  ;  each  was  wantonly  dis- 
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solved  in  the  cup  of  pleasure,  and  quaffed  hy  its  possessor  at  one 
intern j>erate  draught.* 

The  ‘  Wanderer  of  Switzerland*  attained  the  dubious  honour 
of  a  notice  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review*  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Lord  Jeffer}\  This  great  organ  of  literary  criticism  had,  at  its 
commencement,  its  hand  against  every  man  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
its  originators,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  included,  were  o])posed  to 
everything  which  boro  even  the  semblance  of  evangelical  religion. 
With  this  predisposition,  they  marked  Montgomery  as  tlicir 
victim,  and  long  before  this  time  they  have  doubtless  lamented, 
in  tlie  spirit  of  Talleyrand,  that  they  committed  not  only  a  crime, 
but,  still  worse,  a  blunder.  • 

The  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  ‘  The  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland’  roused  Jeffery  to  a  fury  which  reminds  us  of  the 
allegory  of  his  colleague  %dney  Smith,  touching  the  misspent 
energies  of  ]^Irs.  Partington  in  mopping  up  the  Atlantic.  What¬ 
ever  degree  of  justice  may  be  ascribed  to  that  portion  of  the 
criticism  which  was  purely  literar}’,  the  estimate  which  Jeffery 
forme<l  of  Montgomery  was  not  only  mistaken  but  absolutely 
absurd.  We  cannot  afford  space  for  his  severest  vituperations ; 
but  it  is  sutheient  to  say  that  he  stigmatized  him  as  a  puling  and 
affected  youth,  who  exhibited  himself  alternately  in  mawkish 
affectations  and  feeble  bombast.  The  review  having  long  heen 
forgotten  as  a  failure,  and  having  sunk  into  the  oblivion  of  indif¬ 
ference  ami  contempt,  we  should  not  revive  it  except  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expressing  our  surprise  that  Montgomery  should  have 
felt  it  so  deeply  as  he  ajipears  to  have  done.  His  letters  are 
filled  for  some  time  after  with  expressions  of  absolute  anguish. 
Th  e  race  of  })oets  was  long  ago  characterized  as  a  genus  irrltabiley 
and  we  regret  that  our  poet  should  have  afforded  so  signal  an 
illustration  of  the  epithet,  especially  when  we  remember  the 
pathological  aphorism  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  that  ‘  irritability  is  only 
debility  excitt‘d.*  Montgomery  was,  however,  consoled  under 
this  severe  visitation  by  the  unexpected  and  flattering  notice 
which  Byron  presented  to  him,  alike  as  a  poet  and  as  the  victim 
of  the  ‘  Polyphemus  of  the  North,*  in  the  ‘English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers  ;*  the  passage  is  as  follows : — 

With  broken  lyre  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 

Lo !  sad  Alcivus  wandei*s  down  the  vale  ! 

Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloomed  at  last, 

Jfis  ho{)Os  have  j)orished  by  the  northern  blast. 

XipjHHl  in  the  hud  hy  Caledonian  gales. 

His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails. 

O’er  his  lost  works  let  classic  tShellield  weep ; 

Ma,  y  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep ! 
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Yet  say !  Why  should  the  Bard  at  once  resign 
His  claim  to  fiivoiir  from  the  sacred  Nine, 

For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves  that  still  in  darkness  prowl  ? 

A  coward  brood  which  mangle  as  they  prey 
By  hellish  instinct  all  that  cross  their  way  ; 

Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead, 

No  mercy  find,  these  harpies  must  be  fed. 

Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field? 

Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat. 

Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Autiiuk’s  seat? 

Ill  closing  this  notice  we  must  reserve  a  more  comprehensive 
estimate  of  the  poetical  writings  of  Mr.  ^Montgomery  until  the 
concluding  volumes  of  his  biography  are  published.  Meanwhile, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  reprobation  of  the  method  adopted  by 
modern  biographers  of  elongating  their  works  into  something 
like  serials,  and  thus  not  only  tantalizing  the  public  with  the 
expectation  of  a  completed  work,  but  also  filling  hundreds  of 
pages  with  details  which  are  interesting  only  to  the  individual 
who  identifies  his  own  notoriety  with  the  fame  of  the  person 
whose  papers  he  ransacks,  and  whose  most  trivial  sayings  and 
doings  he  records. 


Abt.  VI. — Mountains  and  MolehiUs ;  or,  Recollections  of  a  Burnt 

Journal.  By  Frank  ]\Iarryat.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Svo.  pp.  413.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume  needs  no  introduction.  His  name  is 
familiar  to  the  public,  and  will  secure  him  patient  and  respectful 
attention.  A  son  of  the  author  of  ‘  Jacob  FaithfuF  presents 
himself  under  favorable  auspices,  and  in  the  present  instance 
we  are  glad  to  report  that  the  pleasure  attendant  on  a  first  inter¬ 
view  is  deepened  by  subsequent  acquaintance.  The  volume  pre¬ 
sented  under  the  vague  title  of  ‘  Mountains  and  Molehills'  is,  in  fact, 
a  record,  not  close  and  continuous,  but  free  and  sketchy,  of  the 
author  s  adventure,  during  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  in 
^uth  America.  His  former  work,  entitled  ‘  Borneo  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,'  introduced  him  as  a  young  mid.shipman  in 
the  English  mavy,  who  preferred,  as  many  honorable  and  brave 
inen  have  done  before  him,  his  own  will  to  the  rules  of  the  service 
or  the  caprice  of  his  superior.  He  now  presents  himself  in  a  totally 
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different  character.  There  is  the  same  recklessness  and  love  of 
adventure ;  the  same  contempt  of  conventionalisms  and  vigorous 
jirosecution  of  his  object ;  the  same  self-reliance  ;  the  siimc  com¬ 
bination  of  (piickness  and  energ}%  of  exuberant  spirits,  with  a  ready 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  his  position,  and  a  sj)eodV 
adaptation  of  himself  to  the  requirements  of  the  hour.  In  the 
midst  of  this  similarity,  however,  there  are  striking  points  of 
contrast  between  his  former  and  his  present  appearances.  The 
tiueen's  othcer  has  become  a  gold-seeker;  tlie  deck  of  a  maii-of- 
war  is  exchanged  for  the  back  of  the  ‘  Old  Soldier  \  and  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  gentlemen  for  that  of  a  quondam  Norfolk  poacher, 
and  of  adventurers  wild  delirious  expecUitions. 

The  author  appears  to  have  written  out  a  narrative  of  his 
proceedings,  which  w^as  unfortunately  burnt  in  one  of  the  great 
tires  formerly  so  common  in  San  Francisco.  A  tenacious  memory, 
however,  has  retained  a  portion  of  them,  and  of  this  the  lueseiit 
volume  consists.  ‘  I  have  tried,'  says  Mr.  ^larrjmt,  ‘  to  confine 
myself  to  wdiat  is  most  pleasant,  and  it  may  ])e  thought  a 
rambling,  truthful  story  is  the  best,  if  to  make  the  work  elaborate 
one  must  have  rocoiirse  to  fiction.'  The  short  preface  is  like 
the  w  ork.  It  affords  an  appropriate  and  truthful  introduction,  and 
gives  an  earnest  of  the  writer  which  subsequent  ac(|uaintancc 
sen  es  but  slightly  to  modify.  We  have  seldom  read  a  work  with 
more  pleasure.  It  is  full  of  incident  and  adventure.  Tliere  is  a 
buoyancy  of  animal  spirits  throughout  which  is  infectious,  at 
the  same  time  that  there  are  traces  of  sound  sense  an 
])ractical  sagacity.  We  frequently  differ  from  Mr.  ^larryat;  many 
of  his  o])inions  are,  in  our  judgment,  erroneous ;  some  of  liis 
views  of  life  are  partial  and  one-sided,  and  occasionally  he  hazards 
a  jiulgment  about  matters  which  he  has  never  studied,  and  on 
which  he  is  ill-<jualified  to  pass  sentence.  This  is  specially  tlie 
case  with  Cliristian  missions.  He  is  far  from  joining  in  the 
ridicule  which  some  have  cast  on  these  benevolent  enterprises. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  sentences  in  his  volume  which  indi¬ 
cate  a  ditferent  feeling.  But  on  the  wdiole,  he  speaks  the  language 
in  which  unreflecting  men  repeat  the  thrice  refuted  objections 
of  their  class.  The  more  common  and  apparently  forcible  of 
these  objections  is  the  claim  of  our  home  popidation ; — as 
though  the  men  who  have  been  foremost  to  evangelize  the 
heathen  have  not  been  the  most  zealous  in  visiting  the  dwellings 
of  poverty  and  the  haunts  of  vice  in  our  ow  n  vicinities*  But  we 
must  not  enlarge  on  this  topia  We  content  ourselves  w  ith  this 
general  record  of  opinion  on  the  matters  in  question,  and  pr^v 
ceed  to  acquaint  our  readers  wdth  the  contents  of  Mr.  Mandats 
volume. 

Our  author  arrived  at  Chagres,  with  his  man  Barnes  and  ‘three 
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larc^  blooilliounds/  in  April,  1850.  The  town  itself  has  little  to 
distinguish  it.  ‘  It  is  composed,"  we  are  told,  ‘  of  about  fifty  huts, 
each  of  which  raises  its  head  from  the  midst  of  its  own  private 
malaria,  occasioned  by  the  heaps  of  filth  and  oftal  which,  putrefy¬ 
ing  under  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  choke  up  the  very  doorway." 
Our  roadem  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  town  is  famous 
for  a  malignant  fever,  which  has  terminated  prematurely  the 
career  of  many  Californian  emigrants.  Proceeding  to  Panama, 
3Ir.  Manyat  was  much  struck  with  the  rapid  progress  recently 
made.  The  old  town,  which  had  little  to  distinguish  it  but  its 
mins,  has  assumed  a  lively  aspect  since  it  has  became  the  half¬ 
way  resting-place  of  the  emigrants.  ‘  Never  w’ere  modern 
improvements  so  suddenly  and  so  effectually  applied  to  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  relict  of  former  grandeur.  The  streets  present  a  vista  of 
enormous  sign-boards,  and  American  Hags  droop  from  every 
house."  From  Panama  ^Ir.  Marryat  j^roceeded  to  San  Francisco. 
The  voyage  occupied  forty-five  days.  The  vessel  was  small,  and 
the  number  of  passengers  175,  of  whom  we  arc  told  160  were 
noisy,  quarrelsome,  discontented,  and  dirty  in  the  extreme." 
Quarrels  w^ere  of  daily  occurrence,  but  though  knives  were 
frequently  drawn,  there  was  no  bloodshed  ;  which  our  author 
observes  ‘  was  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
spirit  on  board."  They  arrived  at  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of 
the  great  fire  of  June,  1850  ;  wlien  400  houses  'were  destroyed, 
with  a  vast  amount  of  merchandise. 

‘  I  found  it  Jimusing,’  says  Mr.  Marryat,  *  next  day  to  walk  over  the 
ground  and  observe  the  elfects  of  the  intense  heat  on  the  articles 
which  were  strewed  around.  Oun-biuTels  were  twisted  and  knotted 
like  snakes;  there  were  tons  of  nails  welded  together  by  the  heat, 
standing  in  the  shape  of  the  kegs  which  had  contained  them ;  snuill 
lakes  of  molten  glass  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  tools  of  all 
descriptions,  from  which  the  woodwork  had  disappeared,  luid  pitch-j)ot8 
filled  with  melted  lead  and  glass.  Here  wiis  an  iron  house  that  had 
collapsed  with  tlie  heat,  and  an  iron  fire-proof  safe  that  liad  burst 
under  the  same  influence;  spoons,  knives,  forks,  and  crockery  were 
melted  up  together  in  heaps ;  crucibles  even  had  cracked ;  i)reserved 
meats  had  been  unable  to  stand  this  second  cooking,  and  had  exploded 
in  every  direction.  The  loss  was  very  great  by  this  fire,  as  the  houses 
destroyed  hud  been  for  the  most  part  filled  with  merchandise;  but 
there  was  little  time  wasted  in  lamentation ;  the  energy  of  the  people 
showed  itself  at  once  in  action,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  after  the  fire 
the  whole  district  resomided  to  the  din  of  busy  workmen. 

‘  On  the  “  lot”  where  1  had  obseiwed  the  remains  of  gun-barrels  and 
nails,  stands  its  late  proprietor,  ^Ir.  Jones,  who  is  giving  directions  to 
a  master  carj>enter,  or  “boss,”  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  new  store,  the 
materials  for  which  arc  already  on  the  spot.  The  carpenter  promises 
to  get  everything  “  fixed  right  off,”  and  have  the  store  ready  in  two 
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<layg.  At  this  juncture  passes  Jlr.  Smith,  also  in  company  with  a 
carf^o  of  building  materials ;  he  was  the  owner  of  the  iron  house ;  he 
says  to  Jones,  interrogatively, — 

‘  Burnt  out  r* 

Jones. — ‘Yes,  and  hurst  up.' 

Smith. — ‘  Flat  ?* 

Jones — ‘  Flat  as  a  d — d  pancake  !* 

Smith. — ‘  It’s  a  great  country.’ 

Jones. — ‘  It’s  nothing  shorter.* 

‘And  in  a  couple  of  days  both  Smith  and  Jones  are  on  their  legs 
again,  and  with  a  little  help  from  their  friends  live  to  grow  rich 
jH*rhaps,  and  build  brick  buildings  that  withstand  the  Haines.’ — 
pp.  22,  23. 

Like  most  sportsmen,  our  author  speedily  sought  excitement 
in  the  woods.  Bears  are  numerous  in  California.  The  grizzly 
b(‘ar  is  held  in  special  repute  by  hunters,  as  he  is  difficult  to  be 
killed,  and  is  a  relentless  pursuer  when  injured,  and  can  run 
and  climb  more  nimbly  than  his  assailant.  From  the  nature  of 
bis  haunts  he  must  be  attacked  on  foot,  and  wdien  wounded  is 
deemed  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  tiger.  Having  fallen 
in  with  a  backwoodsman  of  the  name  of  March,  a  bear  hunt  was 
speedily  arranged  for.  Two  men,  of  the  names  of  Sheldon  and 
Carter,  accustomed  to  such  sport,  were  engaged,  and  they  started, 
fully  equipped,  for  their  hazardous  and  inhuman  adventure. 
The  hunters  were  ‘  both  hard-lookinjj  fellows,  carrying  nothing 
but  their  rifles,  a  knife,  and  a  Colt’s  revolver.’  The  following  is 
our  author’s  account  of  their  so-called  sport — 

‘  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  that  w'C  struck  upon  a  fresh  bear 
sign,  of  w  hich  March  had  had  previous  knowledge.  The  sign  led  into 
thick  underwood  in  w’hich  the  bear  seeks  shade,  but  which  is  the  worst 
of  all  places  for  killing  him.  March  disposed  us  in  couples  ;  we  then 
spread  and  entered  the  thicket  at  a  partially  cleared  part.  Almost 
immediately  1  heard  a  crash,  and  an  angry  roar,  and  then  a  shot  was 
tired  to  the  left.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  retrace  our  stcj)s,  on 
account  of  intervening  jungle,  to  rejoin  our  party,  which  done,  the 
War  was  in  view.  J  was  astonished  at  his  size ;  standing  on  his  hind¬ 
legs  with  his  mouth  o])en  like  a  thirsty  dog,  and  w  orking  himself  up 
and  down,  he  indicated  that  he  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  ]>cllet 
that  March  had  intended  for  his  heart,  but  which  had  lodged  in  his 
alimentary  canal.  However,  in  an  instant,  and  as  if  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  he  again  assumed  the  position  of  a  (piadruj)ed,  and  bounded 
tow’anls  March  and  iSheldon,  clciu*ing  as  much  ground  at  each  stride 
for  he  was  as  big  as  an  ox — as  would  have  done  credit  to  the  winner 
of  the  Liverpool  stee}>le-chase.  A  shot  from  the  right  altered  his 
course  again  in  that  direction,  for  the  grizzly  l>ear  will  turn  to  the 
last  assailant,  and  this  miforces  the  necessity  of  bear-hunters  sup- 
|>orting  each  other. 

‘  A  momentary  uncertainty  on  his  part  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
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troubling  him  with  one  of  my  oz.  balls ;  but  this  only  elicited  a 
grunt  and  a  rush  in  my  direction.  I  confess  that,  as  soon  as  my  ritle 
was  discharged,  I  felt  great  inclination  to  disregard  March’s  directions, 
which  wert‘,  not  to  use  my  revolver,  but  if  i>ossible  to  reload  my  rifle 
directlif  I  had  fired ^  under  all  circumstances.  Whilst  in  a  curious 
state  of  uncertainty  on  this  point,  though  loading,  the  War  swerved 
suddenly  on  one  side  in  chase  of  the  little  high-couniged  dog  that 
belonged  to  Sheldon. 

‘Tliis  dog  had  been  in  other  bear-hunts,  and  was  generally  very 
useful,  for  the  grizzly  has  a  great  suspicion  of  anything  Whiiul  him, 
and  if  a  dog  can  be  trained  to  worry  his  hams,  the  bear  will  turn  round 
and  round  and  attbrd  much  fivcility  to  the  hunters. 

‘  I  fancy  the  dog  must  have  got  hurt  or  lost  his  pluck,  for  he  now 
rushed  straight  to  his  master,  and  the  War  followed ;  Sheldon  lired 
as  the  grizzly  approached,  but  without  etfect,  and  the  next  moment 
j)oor  Sheldon  was  down  bathed  in  blood ;  one  blow  had  carried  away 
the  flesh  entirely  from  one  side  of  his  face,  fracturing  his  jaw-bone  in 
the  most  frightful  manner. 

‘  The  bear  disappeared,  and  probably  retired  to  die,  whilst  we  carried 
Sheldon  home,  with  what  feelings  of  grief  I  need  not  say.  We  sent 
him  on  to  Sonoma  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  afterwards  recovered, 
though  dreadfully  disfigured,  and  with  the  loss  of  an  eye.  It  was 
perhaps  on  account  of  this  accident  that  we  made  up  no  more  parties 
for  the  express  purpose  of  bear-hunting,  but  left  it  to  chance  to  meet 
them,  and,  as  it  happened,  accident  threw  very  few  in  our  way. — 
pp.  114-llG. 

As  Mr.  Marryat  could  not  proceed  further  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  he  determined  to  sit  down  in  a  small  valley  recommended 
to  him  by  the  backwoodsman,  March.  It  was  scarcely  twenty 
acres  in  extent,  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  wood,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  fine  stream.  The  valley  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  StaterGovernment,  and  our  author  therefore  affixed  to  one  of 
the  trees  a  paper,  declaring  that,  under  the  laws  of  pre-emption,  he 
claimed  150  acres  from  the  spot  where  his  notice  was  su.spended. 
He  proceeded  to  inclose  the  ground,  and  bis  man  Barnes  being 
a  good  axe-man  and  pos.sessed  of  unusual  physical  strength, 
soon  prepared  the  wood  needed  for  this  puq>ose.  In  addition 
to  Barnes,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  man  named  Thoma.s,  and  a 
judicious  distribution  of  work  was  made  amongst  the  party. 

‘  I  gave  Banies,’  Mr.  Marryat  tells  us,  ‘  the  woods  and  forests, 
which  was  not  such  a  sinecure  as  it  is  here,  as  he  had  full  employment 
for  the  winter  in  felling  the  redwoods,  and  splitting  them  into  rails  for 
enclosing  the  farm.  Tliomas  undertook  the  “hewing  and  drawing,” 
the  cooking,  and  the  internal  cleanliness  of  the  house ;  and  this  latter 
18  very  essential  in  mountain  life.  Take  everything  out  of  your  hut 
daily  and  hang  it  in  the  sun ;  then,  water  well  the  floor ;  this  drives 
away  the  vermin,  which  abound  in  the  deer  and  hare  skins ;  it  also 
ensures  you  against  scorpions  and  centipedes,  whicli  are  apt  to  intro- 
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cluce  themselves  into  the  fii-ewood.  It  devolved  on  me  to  supply  the 
larder,  and  the  amount  of  exertion  required  for  this  duty  vai-ie<l  eonsi- 
derahly.  One  day  an  easy  walk  would  briii"  me  to  a  marsh,  and  a 
few  shots  from  iny  double-barrelled  pun  would  securt'  as  many  wild- 
ducks  ivs  we  required ;  but  on  another  i  might  hi'  doomed,  after* a  lon<» 
journey,  to  extend  myself  over  the  earciise  of  a  buck,  and  then,  expost*d 
to  a  glaring  sun,  unaideil,  flay  my  quarry  and  disembowel  him,(juarter 
him,  and  carry  him  home  piece  by  piece,  over  four  or  live  nnh‘s  of 
successive  cinder}'  hills.  1  ha^l  no  stout  little  pony  w  ith  a  shaggy 
mane  and  tail,  such  as  one  sees  carr}’ing  home  the  deer  in  Landscvr’s 
splendid  jiictures.  1  had  to  take  as  much  meat  as  1  could  “  pick-a- 
back,”  or  else  leave  it  to  the  coyotes,  w'ho  would  api)ear  in  sight  whilst 
1  was  yet  at  w'ork  on  the  carcase.  If  this  piirt  of  a  hunter’s  dutv  was 
entailed  u|)on  our  fashionable  deer-stalkers,  many  of  the  deer  would 
reap  the  benelit,  not  so  much  by  being  Hayed  and  carried  home  by 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  as  in  being  left  alone. — pp. 


The  settlement  of  other  emigrants  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
an  unmistakable  intimation,  that  as  he  was  not  an  American 
citizen  he  was  not  entitled  to  squat  on  the  land  he  had  chosen, 
induced  our  author  to  move  forward  with  his  companions  towards 
the  gold  diggings.  This  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
Chinese,  of  w  hom  considerable  numbers  have  emigrated  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  subjects  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  no  favorites 
w'ith  our  author,  who  shows  some  inclination  to  the  theory 
wdiich  w’ould  forcibly  eject  them  from  the  land  of  their  teni- 


inany  honest  ones  can  be  found  among  them  ;  old  AVhani- 
poa  of  Singapore,  who  gives  champagne  dinners  in  a  most 
orthodox  mmiuer,  may  be  one  ;  but  I  confess,  for  my  i)art,  that 
from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  fellow  in  the  blue  shirt  who  begs 
in  Piccadilly,  and  looks  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth, 
I  don't  believe  in  them.  They  are  a  people  wdiose  natural  pro¬ 
pensities  led  them  to  cheat  and  whose  natural  cunning  iiids  this 
object  most  materially.' 

The  recorded  experience  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Manyat  merits 
attention.  As  thousands  are  repairing  to  the  gold  regions,  it  is 
of  importance  to  note  what  he  found  most  suited  to  the  climate 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  country.  The  hap]nness  of  vast 
numbers  is  dependent  on  this,  and  many  lives  w'ould  unquestion¬ 
ably  have  been  saved  had  the  report  of  previous  emigrants 
been  regarded.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  preparations  made  w’ere  better  suited  to  our  own  country 
than  to  California.  Reasoning  from  what  is  seen  and  felt 
at  home,  conclusions  are  formed  which  involve  much  ne^- 
less  expense  and  loss  of  life.  Our  author’s  testimony  on  this 
mattcT  is  very  explicit.  He  speaks  decidedly  on  many  jiomts, 
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and  his  conclusion,  as  being  that  of  practical  knowledge,  is 
entitled  to  serious  attention.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything 
more  disheartening  to  an  emigrant  than  to  find  tliat  the  provi¬ 
sion  which  he  has  made  at  a  sacrifice  of  money  he  could  ill- 
s})are,  and  of  comforts  to  which  he  had  long  been  accustomed, 
and  which,  perhaps  with  great  difficulty  and  at  a  costly  sacrifice, 
he  had  transported  to  the  scene  of  his  operations,  were  utterly 
valueless  ; — in  fact,  merely  so  much  money,  labor,  luixiety,  and 
time,  expended  in  vain. 

Iron  houses  constitute  one  of  these  provisions.  Against  them 
Mr.  Marryat  gives  an  unequivocal  testimony.  Under  most  circum¬ 
stances  he  pronounces  them  to  be  a  failure.  ‘  I  have  sat,'  he 
says,  ‘  in  churches  made  of  iron,  and  have  been  glad  to  get  out 
of  them  for  that  reason.  I  have  thrown  down  my  billiard-cue 
in  disgust  in  iron  club-houses,  have  paid  my  bill  incontinently 
and  left  iron-hotels,  and  have  lived  in  misery  in  an  iron  shooting- 
box  of  my  own,  which  was  supposed  to  be  very  complete,* 

‘I  have  seen  so  many  metal  and  wooden  liouses  thrown  away  (1 
have  seen  in  one  lieaj)  of  rubbish  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds) 
that  I  w’ould  recommend  to  the  emigrant  of  moderate  means  not  to 
purchase  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  new'  gold  fields  are  discovered, 
as  most  probably  they  w'ill  be,  and  reports  are  rife  of  house-room  com¬ 
manding  enormous  prices  there,  never  for  all  that  let  him  take  his 
shell  out,  snail-like,  on  his  back ;  let  him  take  the  money  that  would 
buy  the  house — the  cash  will  be  the  scarcest  article  there,  and  will 
find  liini  house-room  and  a  profit  too.  Perhaps  now'here  has  my  argu¬ 
ment  been  better  proved  than  in  California.  LcU*ge  numbers  of  iron 
houses  were  shipped  to  that  country  when  first  reports  arrived  of  the 
scarcity  of  building  materials.  Had  they  been  ca})able  of  resisting 
fire  they  w'ould  perhaps  have  been  less  generally  condemned ;  but  of 
those  that  w'ere  erected,  not  only  did  the  thin  corrugated  houses  first 
expand  and  then  collapse,  and  tumble  down  with  astonishing  rapidity 
before  the  llames,  but  in  the  fire  1  have  just  recorded  the  American 
iron  house  of  Taeti'e  and  MUahill,  of  which  the  plates  were  nearly  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  the  ciistings  of  apparently  unnecessary  weight, 
colUp^l  like  a  preserved-meat  can,  and  destroyed  six  persons,  w  ho, 
behevlug  it  to  be  fire-})roof,  remained  inside.  And,  in  connexion  wdtli 
^is  subject,  it  is  w  ortliy  of  mention  that  when  these  houses  arrived 
m  Caliloniia  there  w'as  no  one  to  be  found  who  could  put  them 
together ;  not  but  that  the  method  is  very  simple,  but  simple  things, 
as  we  all  know,  present  great  difficulties  at  times  in  their  solution. — 
pp.  191, 192. 

His  first  view  of  the  diggings  was  far  from  answering  to  the 
picture  drawm  by  the  excited  imagination  of  many  of  our  coun- 
tiymen.  Few  of  those  who  leave  us  with  the  hope  of  rapidly 
accumulating  wealth  have  any  conception  of  the  labor  and 
privations  which  are  involved  in  their  adopted  vocation.  Wo 
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advise  all  who  are  contemplating  a  visit  to  the  Californian  or 
Australian  gold-fields  to  look  on  the  following  sketch — 

‘  A  tiim  of  the  road  presented  a  scene  of  mining  life,  as  perfect  in  its 
details  as  it  was  novel  in  its  features.  Immediately  beneath  us  the 
swift  river  glided  tranquilly,  though  foaming  still  from  the  great  battle 
which,  a  few  yards  higher  up,  it  had  fought  with  a  mass  of  black 
obstnicting  rocks.  On  the  banks  was  a  village  of  canvas  that  the 
winter  rains  had  bleached  to  perfection,  and  round  it  the  miners  were 
at  work  at  every  jwint.  Many  were  waist-deep  in  the  water,  toiling 
in  bands  to  construct  a  race  and  dam  to  turn  the  river’s  course ;  others 
w’ere  entnmehed  in  holes,  like  grave-diggers,  working  down  to  the  “  bed 
rock.**  Some  were  on  the  brink  of  the  stream  w’ashing  out  “  prospects’* 
from  tin  pans  or  wooden  “  batteas  ;’*  and  others  worked  in  company 
with  the  long-tom,  by  means  of  water-sluices  artfully  conveyed  from 
the  river.  Many  were  coyote-ing  in  subterranean  boles,  from  which 
from  time  to  time  their  heads  popped  out,  like  those  of  scjuirrels,  to 
take  a  look  at  the  world;  and  a  few  with  drills,  dissatisfied  with 
nature’s  w’ork,  were  preparing  to  remove  large  rocks  with  gunpowder. 
All  was  life,  merriment,  vigour,  and  determination,  as  this  part  of  tlie 
earth  was  being  turned  inside  out  to  see  what  it  was  made  of.’ — 
pp.  234,  235. 


The  diggers  require,  of  course,  excitement.  In  many  cases 
this  is  unhappily  found  in  intoxication  ;  but  other  modes  of 
gratifying  the  prevalent  passion  are  devised,  and  amongst  these 
one  of  the  most  senseless  and  cruel  is  the  bull  and  bear  fight 
The  two  animals  are  attached  to  each  other  by  a  rope,  and  the 
human  spectators  find  cruel  pleasure  in  seeing  them  attack 
and  torture  each  other.  Our  author  met  with  a  strange  adventure 
in  connexion  with  one  of  these  brutal  exhibitions.  He  was 


sleeping  in  a  canvas  house  at  Campo  Seco,  a  mining  village  in 
the  southern  mines.  On  the  previous  day  (Sunday)  there  had 
been  a  fight  betw  een  a  grizzly  bear  and  a  cinnamon  bear.  Mr. 
Marryat  knew  nothing  of  the  contiguity  of  either  of  these 
animals,  but  having  composed  himself  for  the  night  on  some  new 
blankets  in  the  store  of  a  friend,  he  w  as  awoke  about  daylight 
by  the  moaning  as  of  a  man  in  pain.  The  moaning  soon  became 
deeper,  and  occasionally  the  canvas  wall  of  his  sleeping-place 
yielded  as  to  some  heavy  pressure.  Presently  a  smash  of 
crockery  and  a  tremendous  roar  w’ere  heard,  on  which  the  host, 
seizing  his  rifle,  and  placing  a  revolver  in  Mr.  Mariy^atls  hand, 
rushed  out  of  the  house.  Our  author  of  course  followed,  and 


our  readers  will  judge  of  his  astonishment  on  finding  that  he 
had  been  sleeping  in  the  immediate  ^^cinity  of  the  cinnamon 
boar,  wdio,  however,  was  fortunately  chained  to  a  strong  stake. 
‘Upon  an  after  inspection  of  his  chain,' says  Mr.  Mandat,  ‘  1 
ascertained  that  its  length  would  have  admitted  of  his  gratifying 
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his  desire  on  my  carcase  had  he  tumbled  through  the  canvas 
partition  which  had  separated  us  for  the  night.' 

The  following  picture  of  one  of  the  towns  of  the  gold  district 
will  convey  probably  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  population  than  any  lengthened  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  picture.  The  scenes  de¬ 
picted  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  country.  Mammon  is 
the  one  deity  worshipped.  To  his  temple  men  repair  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  his  baneful  influence,  unchecked  by 
the  restraints  of  home  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  natu¬ 
rally  leads  to  the  excesses  of  which  our  author  writes.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  gold  seekers  have  wealth  to  expend,  and  they  freely  part 
with  it ;  whilst  those  who  are  disappointed  seek  relief  in  intem¬ 
perance  and  gambling.  All  are  intent  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
nour ;  for  this  they  live,  and  when  the  hour  is  passed,  they  die  for 
the  most  part  in  penury  and  wretchedness.  A  rapid  improve- 
men  is  taking  place,  but  the  following  sketch,  taken  so  recently 
as  1851,  is  too  faithful  a  portraiture  to  excite  other  emotions 
than  those  of  pity  and  disgust : — 

*  It  was  dark  when  we  entered  Sonora ;  and  as  the  habits  of  the 
people  here  arc  nocturnal,  the  evening  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
as  we  alighted.  It  certainly  had  commenced,  for  Greenwich  Fair  might 
be  spoken  of  as  a  sober  picture  of  domestic  life  compared  to  the  din 
and  clamour  that  resounded  through  the  main  street  of  Sonora.  On 
either  side  were  gambling-houses  of  large  dimensions  but  very  fragile 
structure,  built  of  a  fiishion  to  invite  conflagration,  though  oflering 
little  of  value  to  the  devouring  element  when  the  invitiition  was 
accepted,  wliich  it  was  about  every  other  night  or  so.  In  most  of 
these  booths  and  barns  the  internal  decorations  were  very  glittering ; 
chandeliers  threw  a  brilliant  light  on  the  heaps  of  gold  that  lay  piled 
on  each  monte  table,  whilst  the  drinking  bars  held  forth  inducements 
that  nothing  mortal  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  resist.  On  a  raised  plat¬ 
form  is  a  band  of  music,  or  perhaps  some  Ethiopian  serenaders,  or  if  it 
18  a  ^lexican  saloon,  a  quartet  of  guitars ;  and  in  one  house,  and  that 
the  largest,  is  a  piano,  and  a  lady  in  black  velvet  who  sings  in  Italian 
and  accompanies  herself,  and  who  elicits  great  admiration  and  applause 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  fair  sex  in  this  region. 

‘  Each  gambling  house  is  full ;  some  are  crowded,  and  the  streets  are 
full  also,  for  it  is  Saturday,  a  night  on  which  the  miners  flock  into 
Sonora,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  purchasing  necessaries  for  the 
ensuing  week,  and  returning  the  same  night ;  but,  seduced  by  the  city’s 
blandishments,  they  seldom  extricate  themselves  from  its  temples  of 
pleasure  until  very  early  on  the  ensuing  Monday  morning,  when  they 
return  to  their  camps  and  long  toms*  and  soothe  their  racking  head¬ 
aches  by  the  discovery  of  chunks  of  gold. 
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‘  The  Mexiciin  |M>pul;ition  preponderates  in  Sonora  and  its  vieinity, 
and  nearly  everything  Ls  stamped  with  their  nationality.  The  gam¬ 
bling  tables  are  siuTounded  by  them ;  and,  dirty  fellows  as  they  are, 
they  are  very  j)icturesque  at  a  distance  with  their  slouch  hats  and  long 
scrapes.  The  American  population,  between  whom  and  the  ^lexieans 
a  rooted  hatred  exists,  call  the  latter  “  greasers,”  which  is  scareelv  a 
comj)limentiiry  sobriquet,  although  the  tenn  “  greaser  cam}),’*  as  a})plie(l 
to  a  Mexican  cncamj)ment,  is  truthfully  suggestive  of  the  filth  and 
scpialor  the  ])as8ing  traveller  will  observe  there.  Sonora  has  a  large 
French  population,  and  to  this  (iallic  immigration  is  attnbutable  the 
city’s  greatest  advantages ;  for  where  Frenchmen  are,  a  man  can  dine, 
which  is  very  important.  The  Trois  Frcres  Froven^aujc,  has  its 
nium^^ake  here,  where  goinl  cooking  and  excellent  light  wines  are  at  all 
times  to  be  relied  on ;  but  where  Frenchmen  are,  there  ai-e  also  good 
bakers ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  singing  and  gaiety,  and 
good  humour,  which  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  coai’ser  hilarity  of  a 
generally  very  drunken  jiopulation. 

‘The  long  bar  of  a  saloon  is  always  actively  engaged,  and  the  bar¬ 
keeper  must  be  jirepared  for  all  demands  in  all  languages.  Here  he 
ser\’es  a  Mexican  group  with  now  he  allays  a  French¬ 

man’s  thirst  with  abninthc,  in  the  pouring  out  of  which  he  displays 
much  art ;  again  he  attends  with  rapidity  to  the  demands  ot‘  four 
Americans,  whose  orders  embrace  respectively,  a  ‘‘gin-cocktail,”  u 
“ brandy -straight,”  a  “claret  .sangaree,”  and  a  “Queen  Charlotte;” 
these  suj)plied,  he  must  respond  with  alacrity  to  the  call  of  a  cockney 
miner,  whose  demand  is  heard  even  above  the  surrounding  din : 

‘  llain’t  you  got  no  hale  hor  porter  ?’  ’ — pp.  2(31-204. 

Every  man  carried  arms,  generally  a  Colt's  revolver.  From 
this  fact,  many  will  infer  that  life  is  unsafe,  but  our  author  says, 
‘  This  is  not  so  ;  it  is  where  all  carry  arms  that  (quarrels  are  less 
rare  and  bullying  less  known  than  elsewhere,  although  the  ]>opu- 
lation  may  be  more  vitiated  and  intemperate  than  that  of  other 
countries.'  This  may  pos.sibly  be  the  case,  but  the  fact,  operate  as 
it  may,  speaks  volumes  respecting  the  vwrale  of  the  jiopulation. 
An  amusing  illustration  of  the  state  of  society  is  recorded  in  the 
case  of  two  friends  at  San  Francisco.  Fire  arms  were  carried 
universally,  and  it  happened  that  one  of  them  walking  late  at 
night  through  a  dark  street,  W’as  suddenly  startled  by  being 
asked  the  time,  with  the  utmost  politeness.  In  a  similar  style 
to  that  in  which  he  had  been  addressed,  he  presented  the  dial  of 
his  watch  to  the  solitary  light  which  the  street  contained,  ai^ 
allow  ing  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver  to  rest  upon  it,  he  reque.s^ 
the  stranger  to  ascertain  the  time  for  himself.  This  was 
ingly  done,  and  the^?iate  shall  be  told  in  our  author’s  own  words. 
‘  Both  then  prepared  to  depart,  and  for  the  first  time  the  ligut 
fell  on  their  faces  ;  then  these  desperate  fellows  discovered  that 
they  were  no  burglars,  but  old  acquaintances,  who  had  dined  ui 
company  on  that  very  evening.' 
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Our  space  warns  us  that  we  must  draw  to  a  close,  which  we  do 
with  re^Tct,  as  we  liave  really  found  much  amusement  and  a  fair 
measure  of  information  fromMr.  Marryats  somewhat  rattlinf]^,  but 
not  on  that  account  less  truthful  pages.  His  own  speculations,  so 
far  at  least  as  money-getting  was  concerned,  were  not  successful. 
*  Fortune,"  he  says,  ‘  has  ever  snubbed  me,  but  the  jade  does  it 
so  gently  that  I  forgive  her.’  He  entered  seriously  into  three 
projects,  and  from  each  he  derived  more  experience  and  wisdom 
than  money.  His  spirits,  however,  never  flagged,  as  our  readers 
may  judge  from  the  following : — 

‘Agriculturally,  architecturally,  and  mincralogically,  I  had  been 
sported  with  by  fate, — and  the  plough  in  the  north,  the  steam-engine 
in  the  south,  and  the  hotel  in  the  middle,  had  each  been  accompanied 
by  pecuniary  loss.  Yet  the  days  I  had  passed  had  been  very  happy, 
and  Philosophy  said ;  “  Y'ou  have  had  health,  and  contentment,  and 
warm  friendship ;  and  if  these  were  purchasable,  many  would  buy  them 
of  you  for  twenty  times  what  you  have  lost  in  money !”  To  which  I 
replied,  “  Very  true,  oh  Philosophy !  but  had  1  taken  my  steam-engine 
to  Russian  River,  and  there  applied  its  power  to  sawing  red-woods,  and 
hatl  I  with  my  ])lough  turned  up  the  fertile  hills  and  vallej^s  at  Vallejo, 
and  further,  had  I  erected  my  hotel  at  Sonora,  where  it  was  much 
wanted,  1  might  have  still  had  the  unpurchasable  articles  you  allude 
to,  and  the  money  too.”  Upon  which  Philosophy,  seeing  me  thus 
unreasonable,  rethed  from  the  contest.* — pp.  370,  371. 

^Ir.  Marryat  has  furnished  several  pictorial  illustrations  to  his 
volume,  which  partake  of  the  same  character  as  his  letter-press. 
There  is  a  vein  of  caricature  throughout  them,  which,  while  it 
diminishes  somewhat  confidence  in  our  author  as  a  guide,  in¬ 
creases  greatly  the  pleasure  of  his  companionship.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  him  again,  and  if  it  should  then  appear  that  he  has 
thought  more  gravely  on  the  matters  to  wdiich  we  have  taken 
exception,  the  satisfaction  of  renewed  intercourse  will  not  be, 
on  our  part  at  least,  diminished.  We -love  the  freshness  and 
nvacity,  the  buoyant  spirits  and  keen-eyed  intelligence,  the 
generous  and  tnithful  nature,  which  his  volume  bespeaks,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  find  these  qualities  ennobled  by  the  yet  higher 
element  which  genuine  religion  imparts. 
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Troop  ol*  the  Seventh  Battalion  of  the  Chasseurs  of  Orleans.] 
Paris:  Dinnaine,  rue  et  passage  Dauphine,  30. 

2.  Camp  and  Barrack  Boom  ;  0)\  the  British  Army  as  it  is.  Bv  a 
late  Sergeant  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry.  London  :  Chapman  jc 
Hall,  ISO,  Strand.  1840. 

The  emotions  of  grief  and  indignation  with  which  the  British 
})eople  learned  the  condition  of  their  army  upon  the  heights 
above  Sebastopol,  during  the  late  severe  winter,  will  not  liave 
borne  their  proper  fruits  if  they  pass  away  and  are  forgotten 
])rior  to  a  reformation  of  the  military  system,  on  a  basis  of 
justice  to  soldiers.  The  British  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  had  won 
the  admiration  of  the  world  by  seizing  the  key  of  the  enemy’s 
position  on  the  Alma,  a  mountain  400  feet  high,  armed  with 
redoubts  and  masked  batteries,  and  protected  by  a  trench,  a 
flaming  village,  and  great  masses  of  troops.  The  admiration 
excited  by  the  Battle  of  the  Alma  was  stiimdated  to  enthu.siasm 
by  the  ilefence  of  Balaklava,  when  the  93rd  Higlanders  repulsed 
in  line  4000  Russian  cavalry  ;  and  in  fatal  obedience  to  a  regret¬ 
table  order,  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Royal  Guards  under  fire  in 
front,  in  flank,  and  in  rear,  charged  and  traversed  through  and 
through  the  batteries  and  3500  of  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  annals  of  war  there  are  few  battles  htted  to  strike  the 
imagination  more  grandly  than  the  defence  of  Inkerman.  The 
silence  of  the  early  morning  broken  suddenly  by  the  engagements 
of  piquets,  the  taking  and  retaking  of  the  cannon,  and  of  the 
redoubt  three  times  over,  during  a  struggle  maintained  in  a  thick 
fog,  from  four  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  8000  men 
against  00,000,  until  the  French  came  up,  not  to  save  the  British 
from  defeat,  but  to  share  in  the  British  victory.  These  great 
achievements  had  fastened  the  conviction  in  every  mind  that 
every  soldier  was  a  hero.  The  British  people,  however,  when 
informed  that  young  officers  had  been  sleeping  on  beds  of  grass, 
soldiers  in  puddles  without  their  kits,  and  generals  under  carts,  or 
in  their  leather  trunks,  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma,  and 
that  the  wounded  lay  tw  o  nights  on  the  field  after  it,  came  to  the 
conclusion  rapidly  that  therew’as  a  w’ant  of  head  somewhere.  Much 
as  they  love  their  lords  they  have  an  instinctive  feeling  of  their 
defects,  and  they  set  about,  therefore,  forthw  ith  to  provide  for  the 
soldiery,  by  sending  them  presents,  of  course  by  unsafe  hands,  of 
flannel  jackets,  mitts,  books,  stockings,  comforters,  and  plum- 
puddings!  The  anticipations  of  the  suffierings  of  the  heroes  were  too 


aristocratic  negligence,  omciai  incapacity,  anti  conse(|uent  norrors, 
surpassing  the  forebodings  of  the  most  dismal  imaginations.  A 
con^nder-in-chief,  with  a  nobly-born  staff,  were  seen  enjoying 
themselves  in  a  snug  mansion  while  the  soldiers  around  them  in 
tents  on  the  bleak  mountain  heights  shivered  through  the 
night  in  a  single  blanket  on  the  wet  ground,  and  got  up  in 
the  bitter  January  mornings,  in  their  ragged  summer  clothes,  to 
work  in  the  trendies.  The  soldiers  returned  at  nighthill  from  the 
muddy  trenches  to  eat  half-rations  of  biscuits  and  salt  pork,  and 
try  in  vain  to  roast  their  green  coffee.  Officers  and  privates  were 
found  dead  of  cold  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  roadsides,  and  an 
army  of  54,000  men  dwindled  down  to  28,000,  according  to 
official  admission,  and  to  14,000  bayonets,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
statements  which  were  generally  found  most  truthful.  The  deaths 
were  variously  estimated  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  a  day,  and 
official  personages  protested  they  had  never  amounted  to  a  thousand 
a  week.  Tlie  hospitals  were  said  to  be  full  of  filth  and  foul  air. 
There  are  thousands  of  brave  youths  in  the  British  Islands 
whose  hearts  would  have  leaped  up  at  the  prospect  of  encounter¬ 
ing  the  dangers  of  the  Battles  of  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inker- 
man.  In  truth,  however,  the  dangerous  things  in  the  war  are 
neither  bayonets,  nor  bullets,  nor  bombs,  they  are  patrician  airs, 
lordly  incapacity,  official  routine,  and  oligarchical  self-sufficiency, 
producing  fevers,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  Three  generals,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  have  returned  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  delivered  speeches 
to  their  countrymen,  in  which  they  observe  an  ominous  silence  in 
regard  to  Lord  Raglan,  his  staff’,  and  his  commissariat,  while 
vieing  with  each  other  in  eulogies  of  their  men.  In  substance, 
Lord  Cardigan  said  his  guardsmen  would  follow  wherever  their 
officers  would  lead  them  ;  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  declared  no  young 
army  ever  did  more  memorable  things  ;  while  the  Royal  Duke 
with  an  amiable  frankness,  avowed  he  had  been  acting  as  a 
general,  but  there  had  been  no  generalship,  for  all  the  engage¬ 
ments  were  soldiers'  battles,  and  all  the  successes  soldiers' 
victories. 

No  doubt  the  catastrophe  was  attended  with  attenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  Briti.sh,  although  the  less  numerous  army,  had 
undertaken  the  heaviest  work  of  the  war.  On  the  Alma  they 
encountered  the  greatest  numbers  and  the  most  formidable 
obstacles,  and  at  Inkerman  they  were  many  more  hours  and 
much  more  severelv  pnemo-pd  thnn  tlipir  Jillips/  .a.nd  on  Rnfli 
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stores.  The  hurricane  of  the  14th  of  November  .sunk  the  vessels 
containing  the  winter  clothing  of  the  British  troops,  and  strewed 
the  beach  with  the  provender  of  their  horses.  Destitute  of  warm 
clothes,  the  army  sufifered  from  cold,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow 
10,000  great  coats  from  the  French  ;  and  the  hay  aud  com 
having  been  lost,  the  horses  died ;  and  there  was  no  means  of 
transporting  the  provisions,  huts,  and  fuel,  rotting  upon  the  beach 
to  the  men  wdio  were  shivering,  starving,  and  perishing,  seven 
miles  oft‘  in  the  camp.  Like  all  climates  remote  from  the 
etjualizing  influences  of  the  currents  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
climate  of  the  Crimea  is  liable  to  sudden  changes,  the  fiercest 
frosts  and  snows  of  winter  having  intervening  days  of  springlike 
mildnes.s,  and  the  British  who  have  no  experience  of  such  weather 
would  sutler  more  from  it  than  the  French  accustomed  in  France 
to  a  similar  climate.  But  there  w^as  much  mismanagement 
The  commanding  ofticer,  by  his  personal  activity,  and  on  his  own 
responsibility,  did  not  do  all  he  could  to  le.ssen  the  misfortune. 
The  ofticials,  in  rigid  obedience  to  routine,  would  not  allow  the 
soldiers  to  use  the  WTecks  of  the  vessels  thrown  on  the  beivch  to 
supply  the  w  ant  of  firewood,  and  Lord  Raglan  was  not  on  the 
spot  to  interpose  his  authority  in  favour  of  common  sense  and 
common  humanity.  ^Medical  ofticers  declared  it  took  them  nine 
days  of  formalities  to  obtain  an  additional  blanket  for  a  sick  man. 
A  newspaper  correspondent  publishes  his  readiness  to  prove  that 
a  general,  in  reply  to  an  application  for  tea  for  a  regiment  instead 

of  the  useless  cotl’ee,  .said,  ‘ - the  tea  and - the  coffee,  they 

are  both  the  same.'  The  port  of  Balaklava  w  as  full  of  confusion, 
for  want  of  the  most  simple  arrangements  for  loading  and  re¬ 
loading  vessels,  and  announcing  their  arrivals,  their  cargoes,  and 
departures.  The  sick  had  to  wait  in  the  rain  on  the  beach  for 
boats  to  take  them  to  the  ships,  and  when  the  ships  arrived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Scutari  they  had  to  lie  off  shore  for  days,  for  want 
of  conveyances  to  the  hospital.  The  persons  appointed  to  provide 
provisions  displayed  the  greatest  possible  ignonuice  of  the  effects 
of  diet  on  the  human  constitution,  and  neglected  due  supplies  of 
fresh  moat  and  vegetables.  Contrast  embittered  all  the  sufferings 
of  the  British  army.  The  FVench  w’ere  comparatively  well  pr^ 
viiled  for ;  they  were  numerous  enough  for  their  duties ;  their 
provisions  and  ap]xirel  w^ere  distributed  regularly ;  they  were 
allow  ed  to  help  themselves  to  fuel  wherever  they  could  find  it  ; 
promotions  and  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  were  showeral 
upon  them  by  their  general  on  the  spot ;  every  ofticer  received 
presents  from  the  Emperor  and  Empress ;  and  the  constant 
activity  and  solicitude  of  their  general  showed  itself  visibly  and 
daily  in  every  part  of  their  camp.  The  FVench  soldier 
moreover,  is  a  comrade,  while  the  English  soldier  is  an  individual, 


and  while  of  the  English  soldiers  in  a  tent  every  one  is  for  himself, 
self-reliant,  self-contained,  and  solitary, — the  dozen  or  fifteen 
French  soldiers  in  their  tent  are  a  partnership  with  all  things  in 
common,  and  acting  all  for  each,  and  each  for  all.  The  French 
soldiers  had  their  ration  of  cognac  every  morning  against  the 
cold,  and  a  second  capote^  which  served  as  a  mantle,  against  the 
rain ;  their  sentinels  had  gaiters  and  great  coats  of  sheep-skins  ; 
and  if  the  wind  was  too  strong,  their  hats  were  replaced  by 
Turkish  caps. 

Finding  themselves  already  at  Varna  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
desiroiLs  of  taking  Sebastopol,  their  position  seems  to  have  sug- 

Sed  to  the  allies  the  idea — of  making  the  Crimea  their  battle- 
l  with  Russia.  The  Crimea  is  inhabited  by  Tartars,  who  have 
been  only  seventy  years  under  the  Russian  yoke.  The  most 
remote,  fertile,  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  Russian  empire,  this 
peninsula  is  easy  of  access  by  sea,  difficult  of  access  by  land,  and 
capable  of  being  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  seat  of  the 
Russian  government  by  a  military  and  naval  occupation  of  the 
town  and  canal  of  Perecop  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  A  most  sin¬ 
gular  proof  of  the  ignorance  with  which  the  allies  commenced 
their  enterprise  was  furnished  by  the  credence  they  gave  to  the 
hoaxing  dispatch  which  announced  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, — Lord 
Aberdeen  confirming  the  good  news  to  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen 
and  Louis  Napoleon  proclaiming  it  to  his  army  at  Boulogne. 

A  fatal  consequence  of  a  vicious  representative  system  is  to 
fill  the  offices  of  the  administration  with  men  ignorant  of  every¬ 
thing  but  parliamentary  knowledge.  An  ambassador  who  long 
represented  one  of  the  great  powers  at  the  court  of  St.  James's, 
and  who  owed  his  position  to  his  scholarship  and  his  ability,  with¬ 
out  the  aids  of  birth  or  fortune,  used  to  express  freely  and  illus¬ 
trate  amusingly  his  astonishment  at  the  ignorance  of  everything 
continental  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  present  Lord 
John  Russell.  Of  late  years  our  ministers  have  themselves  often 
proclaimed  their  own  ignorance.  Every  one  of  them  was  sur- 

Erised  at  the  downfal  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  coup  cVetat  of 
ouis  Napoleon,  although  both  events  had  been  proved  to  be 
probabilities  by  hundreds  of  thoughtful  observers  and  public 
journalists.  In  1852,  Lord  Palmerston  was  ignorant  of  what  the 
journals  of  Paris  publicly  avowed  :  the  regulation  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  quotations  of  the  funds  at  the  Bourse.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  commenced  the  war  with  boastful  eloquence  about 
taking  Sebastopol,  and  about  his  ow  n  willingness  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  responsibility  (he  has  himself  since  declared),  he  would  have 
considered  it  an  absurdity  if  any  one  had  foretold  him  the  fate  of 
the  British  expedition — a  fate  which  appears  to  him  inexplicable 
^d  mysterious.  After  long  brooding,  during  nights  made  sleep- 
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less  l)y  tlie  sufferings  of  our  coimtr}Tnen,  over  the  s})eeches  of  the 
noble  lord  and  his  associates,  we  have  often  found  no  otlier  relief 
to  our  feelings  than  a  cry  to  heaven — ‘Oh  God  of  mercy,  be 
merciful  to  our  country !'  The  advisers  of  her  Majesty  \vere 
ignorant  of  the  common  lot  of  soldiers.  The  proverbial  truth 
that  armies  suffer  immensely  more  from  maladies  than  from 
enemies,  the  lesson  of  all  wars,  had  been  illustrated  by  the  his¬ 
tories  of  the  British  Legion  in  Spain,  and  of  British  annies  in 
India,  in  their  own  time,  and  before  their  own  eyes,  without  their 
perceiving  it.  Any  intelligent  sergeant  who  had  suffered  with 
the  78th  Highlanders  at  Sukkur  in  India,  or  with  the  British 
Legion  at  Vitoria  in  Spain,  could  have  given  them  all  lessons, 
which,  if  they  had  had  the  modesty  to  become  his  pupils,  would 
have  saved  millions  of  money  aiid  thousands  of  invaluable  lives. 
The  poetical  account  of  a  soldier's  death  is  indeed  to  die — 

‘ - w'ith  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe, 

And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 

Look  ])roudly  to  heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame.’ 

The  medical  and  statistical  accounts  of  the  death  of  the  soldier 
are,  however,  somewhat  different,  and  prove  undeniably  that  he 
generally  dies  of  dysentery.  Nothing  unusual  has  happened  in 
the  Crimea.  The  minister  wdio  did  not  foresee  it  only  showed 
his  ignorance  of  the  A  B  C  of  w'ar.  The  extraordinary  degree 
of  this  ignorance,  and  the  usual  indifference  of  British  general- 
othcers  for  their  men,  aggravated  by  circumstances,  have  been 
brought  by  a  brighter  light  of  publicity  within  the  range  of  more 

feneral  and  more  jx)pular  sympathies,  and  this  is  all.  The 
^eninsular  camjiaigns  are  now  spoken  of  as  if,  forsooth,  they 
had  been  models  of  good  management  for  the  officers  and  men. 
The  late  ISir  Charles  James  Napier  says,  in  his  book  on  the 
Ionian  Islands — ‘  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  chased  Massena 
from  Portugal,  I  was  three  days  without  food.  The  first  day 
w’as  anything  but  agreeable  ;  the  second  convinced  me  ot  the 
close  alliance  that  there  is  between  honour  and  an  oven  ;  and 
on  the  third  day  I  w  ovdd,  for  a  biscuit,  have  voted  for  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  himself  r  During  life  w^e  have  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
versations  of  old  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all  ranks,  and  shall  never 
forget  their  narratives.  An  old  Peninsular  serjeant  told  us  m 
our  boyhood  he  had  known  many  a  man,  driven  by  the  indif¬ 
ference  and  negligence  of  his  officers,  to  load  his  musket,  and 
placing  the  barrel  in  his  mouth  and  his  great  toe  upon  the 
trigger,  blow  out  his  brains.  ‘  What,  '  we  asked,  ‘  is  it  because 
they  flog  and  insult  you  V  and  he  replied — ‘  No,  it  is  not  so 
much  for  that — they  do  not  care  for  you.'  Parliamentai*}’  cor¬ 
ruption  and  military  disasters  have  ahvays  in  our  annals  been 
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related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect ;  witness — Carthagena, 
Calabria,  Walcheren,  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Orleans,  the  American 
war,  and  the  Crimea. 

The  truth  is,  we  fear,  that  public  opinion  is  perverted  in  Great 
Britain  on  military  affurs,  to  a  degree  incompatible  with  the 
national  safety.  Nelson  on  the  sea  and  Wellington  on  the  land 
hsA  inspired  such  an  exaggerated  sense  of  superiority,  that  for 
forty  years,  without  thinking  of  improvement,  we  have  done 
nothing  but  grumble  at  the  national  debt,  and  giiidge  the  cost 
of  the  army  and  navy.  This  Joseph  Hume  cry  of  the  public 
instinct  has,  by  the  way,  been  perfectly  justified  by  the  events, 
for  undoubtedly  there  was  in  the  circumstances  nothing  wiser 
to  be  done  than  to  keep  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  the 
wasteful  and  itching  palms  of  the  military  officials. 

Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  author  of  the  British  war  system.  He 
exemplified  it  himself  on  the  field,  and  his  cousin,  Oliver  St. 
John,  applied  it  to  warfare  on  the  ocean.  It  was  based  on  merit. 
Admiral  Blake,  who  displayed  it  on  the  sea,  began  life  a  common 
sailor  before  the  mast;  and  several  of  Crom well's  generals  rose  from 
the  ranks.  Courage,  intelligence,  and  piety  purchased  their  pro¬ 
motions.  The  French  Republicans  of  1793,  when  they  organized 
the  armies  which  repulsed  all  Europe  from  their  frontiers,  imi¬ 
tated  the  heroes  of  the  English  Commonwealth  in  the  principles 
on  which  they  formed  the  armies  which  founded  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  in  the  Britisli  Islands.  Every  great  British  soldier 
and  sailor  has  for  two  centuries,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
been  trained  according  to  the  Cromwellian  traditions.  The 
preference  of  quality  to  number  ;  the  reserving  of  their  shot  until 
tliey  could  fire  near,  and  the  cliarging  with  the  bayonet,  the 
sabre,  and  the  cutlass,  with  the  determination  to  die  on  the  spot 
to  the  last  man,  are  practices  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  which  were  first  displayed  by  his  Iron¬ 
sides.  The  ideas  which  Oliver  Cromw’ell  expounded  to  his 
incredulous  cousin,  John  Hampden,  not  merely  gained  Marston 
Moor,  Naseby,  and  Dunbar — they  won  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar. 
Nelson  generally  reserved  his  broadsides  until  he  had  hold  of  the 
enemy's  ships  with  his  grappling-irons.  ‘  Plan,' answered  Wel¬ 
lington  at  a  critical  moment  at  Waterloo,  ‘  I  have  no  plan  except 
to  die  here  to  the  last  man.'  When  Colonel  Oliver  Cromwell 
charged  up  hill  to  the  relief  of  Gainsborough,  he  told  his  Iron¬ 
sides  they  must  not  fire  a  sliot  until  the  shoulders  of  their 
horses  touched  the  shoulders  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  When 
k  Campbell  led  the  Highlanders  across  the  river,  across 
the  trench,  through  the  flames,  and  uj)  tlie  mountain  to  the 
concealed  batteries  at  the  Alma,  he  told  them  they  must  not 
^lud  the  shot  which  flew  like  sheets  of  lead,  and  must  not 
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ilisch:u*'^'e  their  iniiskots  until  they  were  within  thirty  jweos  ol 
tiio  enemy. 

The  eorriiptimi  o\  the  Cromwellian  military  .<ystem  ilate.N  iVom 
the  Kt^t oration.  Monk,  l>nke  ol  Allu  marle,  aiul  his  soldiers 
formed  the  Koval  (uiards.  and  ixH'nliar  ]>rivilee:es  and  tinoiirs 
have  Ikh'ii  inheritt'd  hy  thest'  eorjvs  in  memory  of  tht'ir  pertidiv  to 
the  Cmnmonwealih.  The  |»arliameutary  oli^arehies  formeil  hy 
the  \Valj>v>les,  Pelhams,  Cavendishes,  and  others  have  hy  little 
and  little  increascai  the  abuses. 

Tl)e  Kritish  jniivlnise  and  half-}>ity  arrauijements,  the  hoi^in- 
nin"  and  end  of  one  system,  form  a  enrions  exemplilieatioii  of 
the  eommeivial  spirit  in  military  atVairs  ; — a  straiii^e  com  hi  nation 
of  the  t'oniT  and  the  StiH'k  Kxehanjjfe.  The  pii|naney  of  this  mani¬ 
festation  heeomes  strikiui;  in  the  ]>nvileu:eil  regiments  of  Cnarvls. 
The  purelnuie  of  a  commission  in  the  Cuiards  is  a  iiood  invest¬ 
ment.  A  coiTCspoiulent  of  the‘  Times’  finds  sixty-two  connexions 
of  the  peerai^e  iw  the  Crenadier  Cnards.  In  this  it'cinunn  are 
relatives  and  connexions  of  Lonls  Congleton.  lh>llanil.  1vsIk>- 
roinjh,  Albemarle,  Cranville.  Kokehy,  Cai\lii;an,  Harhonmgii, 
llardiuije,  Kai::lan,  Uerhy,  Kurlinj^ton,  *!cc. ;  of  the  Manjuises  of 
Knte,  and  Thomond,  v'xc. ;  aiul  the  l>nkes  of  Jhiccleunh,  Kicli- 
inond,  Devonshire,  vVc.  Slonov  and  interest  have  been  kinnvn 
to  make  men  lieutenant-colonels  in  seven  years.  From  a  return 
]>rinted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  l8od,  it  appeareii  that  an 
olticer  of  cavalry  in  the  tiuards  obtained  the  rank  i>f  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  six  years  after  he  joincil  the  army,  and  the  conuuaml 
of  a  n'lriment  when  he  luul  only  been  six  years  and  live  im‘ntlis 
on  full  ]Kiy  in  the  service.  The  rank  of  lietitenant -colonel  while 
younjj^  is  the  object  of  thesi‘  noble  soldiers;  they  know  they  can¬ 
not  possibly  all  obtain  commands,  and  few  of  them  continue  to 
serve  ;  but  they  secure  by  this  rank  their  j^romolions,  ami  their 
lialf-pay  ^ives  them  a  fair  return  for  their  money.  'Fhe  basis  ot 
the  whole  business  is  an  insurance  and  stiH'k  exchange  calcula¬ 
tion.  A  commission  in  the  (hiards  is  a  courtly  conm‘xit>u  and  a 
ci>mfortable  investment.  It  is  a  betd'eater’s  ]>lact.‘  made  fashion¬ 
able.  They  take  their  turns  at  l)ublin,  Windsor,  or  London,niul 
never  of  the  frosts  of  Canada,  or  the  tlamo-bret'zes  i>t  Jmha. 
Tliev  nniixhed  it  iiuhvd  in  the  Peninsula,  in  Kel^dum,  lunl  in  the 
Crimea,  but  generally  they  have  permanent  establish  men  is  in 
London,  and  tliey  have  never  been  subject  to  sudden  removals 
while  unevrtain  of  time  and  ])lact'.  Tlndr  ensigns  rank  with 
lieutenants  and  their  captains  with  lieutenant-colonels.  A 
battalion  of  tin'  line  sup]>lies  tirOy  and  one  of  the  Cnards  (t>NO 
companies  weaker),  ten  to  the  list  of  generals.  'J’he  Ciianls  thus 
furnish  more  than  half  the  general  othcers  ;  tlndr  sevtm  baltahens 
supplying  seventy,  while  lOG  battalions  of  the  Line  give  1-0- 
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jH'i*  oontaiio  oft  ho  oikiiialtioi^  of  in  tho  Lino  to  I'tVu't'rs  of 

tlio  (iiiariis  is  four  to  ono,  anil  wlion  tho  Oinn|vansi'n  is  inuilo 
hotNViVU  ihoin  aiul  otluvrs  in  hulia,  tlu'  [ua*  oontago  of  oasnaltit's 
is  oii^ht  to  ono  in  favi>nr  of  tho  Koval  fhiauls.  It  wonUl  appoar 
iho  inoro  iu>hlo  an  otlioor  is  tho  loss  lio  risks  liis  lifo  fi'i*  his 
ivuuirv:  anvl  tho  noaror  ho  is  to  tho  f\nirt,tho  farthtT  is  In'  frinn 
iiivino:  tho  hu^^t  }noof  of  lovalt  v.  Lour  thonsiiinl  poinnls  a-yoar  is 
jillottoii  to  thootruvrs  of  tho  (hianls,  to  onahlo  tluan  to  t'ntt'rtain 
thoinsolvos  aiul  thoir  friomls  with  Luaptots  whoin'vor  tiioy  nuuint 
^iianl  at  tho  I'alaoo,  Two-thinls  of  thoin  aro  j^oin'rally  ahstail 
on  loavo ;  thov  ri‘port  to  tho  tu>hl  Stiok  insti'ati  of  tlu'  (\>tn- 
lUiUKlor-in-Chiof ;  :uul  nmlor  tho  ootninaniliin;  i)thoor  ami  aiijti- 
tant,  all  tho  ilntios  aro  porfi>nnoil  hy  tho  sovi^oants,  tho  otliot'rs 
haviinr  onlv  tA>  fall  into  rank  ami  walk  with  thoir  swonls  ilrawn  on 
ivirailo.  It  is  thus  tlu'v  play  at  soKiiors  in  tho  Oi>nrtly  ami 
f;ushii>nal»lo  oirolos  ! — Ihit  thon  ViMi  know  they  aro  i;otilloim'n  ! 

l>alaklav:i.  Wo  shall  not  ho  sti^ppial  hy  this  wonl.  whtu'vor 
may  havo  usovl  it  in  a  soluH>l-hoy  ihvianiatiim.  Knssia  oimhi  not 
lay  out  nuuiov  ti>  inoiv  ailvantai^o  than  in  pay  ini;*  mat  ors  ti»  pmise 
tho  ohar^o  of  tho  Li^ht  C'avalry  at  Halaklava.  l.onl  Lanliiian 
siws,  ho  thoui^ht  tho onh'r  roi;Tt'tahlo  at  tho  tiim\aml  lionls  Luoan 
:aiil  Kaiilan  juo  tH>mloinnoil  for  j^ivinjj:  it  ;  Uritish  ami  Lronoh 
otiioors  sjwini*  tho  i>nhToouhl  lu'ithor  havo  Ihm'u  L;ivt'n  nor  ohoyod 
hv  u'onorals  who  nmlorsti^ovl  thoir  husim'ss.  It  was  a  hrilliant  ini- 
iH'cility.  ‘  Why,’  s;iiil  a  !\>lish  othot'r,  in  raptun's  of  mliniration, 
‘it  w;us  liko  our  llonvods.’  ami,  wo  thoiiiilit^  with  a  shmhh'r,  as 
wo  ro^anlod  tho  oxilo,  woiihl  omi,  if  ropoattnl,  in  liko  snoot'ss.  In 
the  Koninsnla  tho  (Jiianls  wt'io  lu'Vi'r  in  thohnint  of  hatth'  hut  at 
Tiilavora,  whoro  thoy  sustaimnl  i^n'at  loss  from  followim;’  tho 
oiioiuy  too  far.  ‘Thoir  fault,’ saitl  a  ^onoral  in  iSHo,  ‘is  ovor- 
hravory  ; — as  they  ilo  not  know  warfare  wt'll  omuioh  to  oxi'onto 
thoir  oniors  at  the  least  cost,’  Kalaklava  is  a  repetition  of 
lalavem,  ami  it  will  ho  onrions  if  tho  olamours  of  nohh'inon 
ilotoriuinod  to  havo  plenty  of  oi'iu'rals  ami  few  casualties  in 
thoir  lanhlit's,  comjH'l  tho  t\»ininamh'r-in-Lliiof  in  tho  (Jrinu'a, 
like  his  proilooossor  in  tlu»  Koninsula,  to  pn'sorvo  tlu'  (Juanls 
trom  tlu'ir  fair  shiuo  of  tho  dangers  of  tin*  war.  llommrahlo  and 
iiuhlo  t'ado^ans,  Korhosos,  Hays,  Loro.stors,  1/indsays,  (hir/.ons, 
IVmlotts,  Gordons,  Stanleys,  Hormors,  IN'n'ys,  Ihaiot's,  and  Stuarts, 
evince  th(‘ir  superiority  in  nohility  ami  loyalty  hy  t>htainin^  i^ood 
mtort'st  i»>r  thoir  inoiu'y,  and  half  tho  hijj;ln*st  ^radi's;  hy  pastime 
RisUad  ot  wart  are  ;  hy  oximiption  from  had  climates;  hy  oxcelhmt 
haiKpK^ts ;  ami  a  share  of  ton  to  two  of  the  ]>romotions,  and  one 
to  eight  of  the  casualtii‘s.  'J’his  induction  shows  clearly  tho 
characteristics  of  those  who  are  imr  vxcdlcncc  i»tlicers  luul 
gcutlcinoii ! 
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Tlio  Report  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  published  b}-  the  House  of 
Commons  in  183»‘b  gives  a  curious  illustration  of  the  commercial 
sharpness  of  the  heroic  warriors  of  the  aristocracy.  In  1821 
thti  serving  officers  who  obtained  ])romotions  bore  a  third  of  the 
expense  of  the  additional  general  officers,  which  amounted  in 
seven  years  to  3,000.  13ut  in  1828  they  brought  an  action 
against  the  Treasury  which  was  not  defended  ;  and  thus,  while 
pn'serving  their  promotions,  recovered  the  money  they  had  con¬ 
sented  to  pay  to  obtain  them.  History  proves  how  ill  the 
calculations  of  the  battle-field  accord  with  the  talents  of  these 
gentlemen,  but  it  is  clear  they  would  be  very  formidable  in  their 
natural  element  among  the  bulls,  bears,  and  stags  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  (lentlemen ! 

The  stockbroking  shrewdness,  which  is  the  basis  of  tin?  honour¬ 
able  calculations  ami  noble  speculations  involved  in  the  ])urchasf 
of  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  by  warriors  possessed  of  wealtli  and 
interest,  assumes  a  character  of  incredible  baseness  in  the  case  of 
the  clotliing  colonel.  Tlie  report  of  1833  states  the  emoluments 
of  the  colonel  of  the  1st  Foot  Guards  at  X^  H33  11s.  4d.  Of  the 
oF122t)  a-year  which,  at  least,  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  tlie 
Guards  derives  from  his  regiment,  half  comes  from  supplying 
bad  clothes  to  the  men,  charged  as  good  to  the  ])ublic,  and 
replaced  by  other  and  better  raiment,  which  is  paid  for  by  stoj)- 
pages  from  the  pay  of  the  ])rivates.  AVlien  the  Livt*rpool 
Financial  Reform  Association  published  this  fact,  Hajor-Gt*neral 
Sir  William  F.  R.  Napier  called  it  false.  His  ]»roof  was  an 
argunuaitation  about  inspections  and  checks.  He  had  just  been 
appoint(‘d  colonel  of  the  27th  Regiment!  Mr.  Robertson  Glad¬ 
stone.  in  reply,  ])roved  that  the  clothes  supjdied  were  ,X’7->,tH)() 
a-year  worse  than  the  country  pays  for.  Moreover,  the  far  more 
serious  fact  wjis  established  that — ‘  When  a  regiment  goes  abroad, 
becomes  sickly,  and  is  thinned  by  death,  the  clothing  colomd  to 
whom  it  belongs,  ami  who  remains  at  home,  receives  the  money 
not  retpiired  for  (h‘ad  or  sick  men  as  his  own  emolument — a 
statement  which  receives  a  dark  and  sinister  signiticance  troni 
tin*  tragedy  upon  the  heights  above  Sebastopol.  The  more 
the  men  died,  the  more  the  noble  .and  chiv.alrous  colonel 
profited.  Rut  Sir  William  Napier  tells  us  the  colonels  ar<‘ 
neither  dealei*s  in  clotlies  nor  in  horses,  nor  men  enriched 
by  disease,  disiister,  or  death,  but  gentlemen  and  Rritish 
gentlemen  ! 

The  recent  revelations  of  the  brutal  manners  of  Rritish  officer^ 
in  barnacks  forced  the  ‘  Times’  to  embody  the  jnddic  opinion  in 
the  jnoposition  that  henceforth  no  officer  could  be  assumed  to  he 
a  gentleman  until  he  proved  it.  In  fact,  the  rule  has  always 
been  universal,  and  no  profession  nor  rank  could  ever  make  a 
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f'oiitleman ;  a  title  which  kings  do  not  obtain  when  their  manners 
do  not  justify  it.  No  doubt  there  are  many  othcers  of  gentle¬ 
manly  manners,  but  education  has  always  been  deemed  essential 
to  a  gentleman,  and  many  British  ofticers,  it  is  also  true, 
have  obtained  a  peculiar  renown  in  orthography  !  We  have 
been  lionoured  with  the  friendship  of  officers  of  the  highest 
intelligence,  and  we  have  seen  a  document  drawn  up  and  signed 
bv  a  body  of  officers  with  bad  grammar  in  every  sentence  and  an 
ill-spelt  word  in  every  line ;  and  we  possess  a  letter  from  an 
officer  of  the  Guards,  of  a  ducal  family,  in  which  the  ill-spelt 
words  are  still  more  numerous.  Moreover,  the  gentlemanly  and 
intelligent  officers  })roclaim  with  one  voice  the  deplorable 
condition  of  their  profession. 

The  degra<ling  military  system  of  England  and  the  advocates 
of  passive  resistance  have  spread  an  impression  of  some 
necessary  connexion  between  soldiering  and  demoralization. 
Oliver  Cromwell  showed  the  contrary.  He  made  his  camp 
a  school,  a  college,  a  place  of  worship.  The  heroic  Inde¬ 
pendents  of  his  army  were  men  of  great  intellectual  and  moral 
ac([uirements,  and  profound  reasoners  in  debate  as  well  as  Iron¬ 
sides  in  battle.  They  were  masterly  disputants  on  (juestions  of 
history,  ]diilosophy,  and  government ;  and  in  theology  were  the 
worthy  disciples  of  the  greatest  divines,  such  as  Owen,  Baxter,  and 
Howe.  T1  le  culture  spread  in  the  Puritan  army  remains  in  an 
iimnortal  form  in  the  works  of  John  Bunyan,  who  entered  its 
ranks  a  debauched  tinker,  and  acquired  in  it  the  education  of  his 
genius  and  the  elevation  of  a  martyr.  When  the  Ironsides 
entered  the  pulpits  of  Edinburgh  to  preach,  laying  their  pistols 
and  hehnets  down  upon  the  seats  beliiud  them,  the  amazement 
of  their  Presbyterian  audiences  was  generally  changed  into 
admiration  at  the  erudition  and  eloquence  of  these  common 
troopers. 

The  motto  on  the  coat-of-arms  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was : — 
PtU’  quivrttifv  Bello  :  ‘  Peace  is  sought  by  war.'  In  the  divine 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  founder  of  Christianity  enjoins  his 
disciples  not  to  resist  evil,  and  specifies  the  evil  wliich  is  to  be 
leceived  with  submission,  as  assault  and  legal  spoliation,  a  blow 
on  the  cheek,  a  fraud  of  a  coat.  Afterwards,  the  teacher  of  this 
lesson  told  his  disciples  to  sell  their  clothes  to  buy  swords,  and 
when  two  were  brought  He  said,  ‘  They  are  enough  and  one  of 
his  disciples  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  the  servant  of  the  High 
Priest.  Who  among  us  presents  the  left  cheek  after  the  right  ? 
Who  gives  his  cloak  when  defrauded  of  his  coat  ?  Why  buy 
«words  if  not  to  resist  assault  ?  Did  Jesus  Christ  teach  one 
thing  u})ou  a  mountain  in  Galilee  and  a  different  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives  ?  Is  it  not  more  logical,  modest,  and  reasonable. 
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to  search  for  the  mind  of  tlie  Founder  of  Chi'istianity  by  looking 
botli  these  exhibitions  of  it  in  the  face  than  by  patching  together 
phrases  torn  from  their  context  in  favour  of  a  non-resistance 
which  nobody  lias  ever  ynit  iii  practice  ?  The  lesson  of  the  Blount 
of  Olives  asserted  the  duty  of  meeting  the  sword  with  the  sword  ; 
and  the  lesson  upon  the  mountain  in  Galilee  the  duty  of 
superiority  to  personal  injuries  when  teaching  Christianity.  It 
Ls  the  ‘  Strike,  but  hear*  of  the  noble  Athenhm.  A  broad  and 
faithful  induction  from  facts  and  precepts  teaches  the  Christian 
to  be  a  man  of  peace  by  overcoming  evil  with  good,  animosity  by 
kindness,  the  sword  by  the  sword,  war  by  war,  and  is  admirably 
resunieil  in  the  motto  of  the  chief  of  the  Ironsides, — Pax 
quivritur  Bello. 

The  historical  fact  is  that  the  world  has  never  known  any 
peace  which  hiis  not  been  won  by  war.  If  Protestants  had  not 
compiered  in  the  field,  in  the  persons  of  Gustavus  Adolplins, 
Miulborough,  and  others,  they  would  never  have  lived  a 
year  in  peace  from  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  if  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  not  triumphed,  there  would  have  been  no  more 
Nonconformity  in  London  than  there  is  Protestantism  in 
Rochelle. 


The  militaiy’  despotisms  are  careful  to  breed  soldiers  as  instm- 
ments  of  aggression.  In  the  war  which  we  are  now  waging  the 
first  deficiency  which  shows  itself  is  a  want  of  men  to  become 
soldiers.  The  territorial  oligarchy  of  the  British  Islands  have 
labourt'd  successfully  to  make  them  what  they  are,  ‘  the  isles  of 
the  blest'  for  country  gentlemen.  The  British  Lslnnds  could 
easily  nuiintain  a  population  of  35,()()(),0()0,  funiishing  military 
resources  etpialling  those  of  France.  All  the  schemes  for  descents 
upon  the  British  cojists  which  have  fermented  in  the  brains  oi 
Frenchmen  have  been  based  upon  the  disaft’ectation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  population  available  as 
soldiers,and  the  oligarchical  abuses  of  the  army.  As  if  to  encourage 
these  schemes  of  invasion,  the  landed  oligarchy  have,  during 
more  than  a  century,  devoted  themselves  to  (le])opulation  and 
extermination.  Whenever  a  cottiige  has  become  empty,  they 
have  pulled  it  down  to  drive  the  people  into  the  towns.  In 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  the  clearing  system  has  been  ruthlessly 
pursut'd.  The  ne\vspapers,  for  example,  tell  us  that  scarcely  any 
men  have  bemi  found  to  enter  into  the  Sutherlaiulshiro  Militia 
Prior  to  the  clearings,  this  county  furnished  one  of  the  most  <lis- 
tinguislu'd  of  the  Highland  regiments.  Fertile  valleys  have  been 
turned  into  deserts,  and  where  thousands  of  brave  men  wort 
reared,  there  are  flocks  of  sheep.  Our  knowledge  ot  the  affair 
has  been  gaiueil  upc»n  the  spot.  The  clearings  were  effected  h} 
cruelty,  and  the  results  which  we  witnessed  in  1SI4*  were  deserts 
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throui^li  which  we  travelled  for  several  days ;  and  on  the  sea 
coasts^a  misery  precisely  similar  to  what  we  had  previously  seen 
in  Ireland.  All  land  is  given  as  property  by  the  sovereign  king 
or  legislature,  on  the  condition  of  nourishing  the  population 
neceskrv  for  the  defence  of  the  State.  Sisinondi  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  saw  in  the  clearing  system,  chiefs  of  clans  cruel  and  faith¬ 
less  to  their  kinsmen,  and  disloyal  to  their  country.  The  British 
oligarchy  have  by  their  ruthless  rapacity  weakened  their  country 
as  a  military  power  ;  while  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France 
have  changeil  the  tenure  of  property,  and  made  the  production 
of  soldiers  a  supreme  object  of  the  State.  Prussia  and  France 
seized  tiie  lands  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  made  a  new 
distribution  of  them  more  favourable  to  the  national  safety. 
Austria  and  Russia  have  adojited  a  system  of  militaiy  colonies. 
About  a  century  ago,  Maria-Theresa  assigned  lands  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  to  certain  thousands  of 
poor  families  upon  the  condition  of  furnishing  soldiers  to  the 
Aastrian  armies.  The  Prussian  and  Austrian  military  colonies 
can  supply  on  short  notice  the  men  of  an  organized  army. 
Austria  has  immense  establishments  for  breeding  horses,  which 
pay  their  own  expenses ;  but  in  this  country  free-trade  may  be 
safely  entrusted  with  the  supply  of  horses.  The  men  who  occupy 
the  best  positions  for  instructing  public  opinion  in  Parliament 
have  of  late  years  fallen  into  such  gross  errors  that  their  authority 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  in  future  be  insufficient  to  prevent  the 
public  from  pondering  the  facts  of  the  writers  who  have  told 
them  ;  steam  has  bridged  the  channel,  the  Continental  navies 
are  relatively  immeasurably  more  ])owerful  than  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Nelson,  and  if  Great  Britain  is  to  remain  free,  our  policy 
must  be  greatly  modified. 

With  a  military  system  as  bad  as  the  English,  France  would  not 
have  a  single  soldier.  But  all  Frenchmen  are  etpial  before  the  law, 
and  ecjually  eligible  to  all  offices,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military. 
The  last  twenty-live  years  have  been  the  reign  of  Nepotism  in  Great 
Britain.  Merit  never  was  at  a  greater  discount.  Even  during  the 
last  century  it  was  a  proverb  in  the  navy,  that  the  admirals  entered 
tlieir  ships  by  the  hawse-holes,  and  passed  by  the  forecastle  to 
the  guarterdeck.  We  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  a  single 
officer  in  the  British  navy  at  present  who  entered  it  as  a  common 
sailor ;  yet  wonder  is  expressed  that  our  sailors  desert  into  the 
United  States’  navy !  Even  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  two 
soldiers,  Fabcrt  and  Chevert,  became  generals ;  but  no  such  pro¬ 
motions  have  occurred  in  England,  we  believe,  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  east  coast  of  Scotlan<l  has  furnished  the  Russian 
empire  with  an  admiral  and  two  marshals.  Admiral  Greg  ai|tl 
Marshals  Keith  and  Barclay  de  Tolendal.  Admiral  Greg  left 
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AlK*r(leon  a  cal>iii-l)oy,  and  Marshal  Barclay  had  been  a ‘Mierd 
laddie.''  Anion^  the  youth  of  this  district  it  was  a  common 
saying,  that  ‘  a  Scotchman  had  a  better  chance  of  fair  plav  in 
Kussia  than  he  could  tind  in  the  south  among  the  pock-pudding 
English.'  Nearly  every  Scotch  boy  received  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  su]>orior  in  essentials  to  the  education  of  Oxford  or 
C^amhridge,  and  dirl  not  see  why  he  might  not  have  a  fair  ticdd 
and  no  favour  in  the  race  for  any  object  of  honourable  ambition 
under  the  sun.  During  the  first  French  Republic  and  Empire  it 
became  a  proverb,  that  ‘  every  soldier  carried  a  marshal’s  baton 
in  his  knapsack.'  During  ten  centuries  of  the  Bourbon  monarchv, 
only  two  soldiers  had  risen  to  be  generals,  while  during  ten 
years  of  the  Empire  twenty-four  common  soldiers  became 
marshals ; — a  groom  l)ecame  King  of  Naples  ;  a  lawyer’s  clerk. 
King  of  Sweden  ;  and  of  four  sons  of  an  attorney,  three  became 
Kings  of  Spain,  liolland,  and  Westphalia,  and  the  fourth  the 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

Tiie  French  soldier  enters  the  army  either  as  a  conscript,  a 
substitute,  or  a  volunteer.  Conscription  is  an  evil  in  itself,  more 
than  counterbalancing  a  hundred-fold  all  the  disadvantages, 
faults,  and  in  justice  of  the  British  military  system.  Fathers  and 
mothers  of  families  feel  themselves  robbed  of  their  sons.  It  is  a 


curious  sight  to  pass  in  a  French  Mairie  from  the  office  in  which 
deaths  are  recorded  and  funerals  ordered  into  the  adjoining 
office,  in  which  a  collection  of  nurses  and  mothers  mav  be  seen 
wdth  newdv-born  babies,  w  aitim;  for  the  rejjistration  of  their  l)irths. 
Twenty  yt‘ars  after,  the  surviving  boys  among  these  babies  await 
with  anxiety  the  most  serious  conserpience  of  the  registration — 
the  drawdng  of  their  numbers  from  the  military  lottery.  Ever)' 
conceivable  device  has  been  practised  to  esca])e  the  fatal  chance. 
Defects  of  all  kinds  have  been  simulated.  During  the  time  ot  the 
first  Napoleon  a  sharp  look-out  w’as  kept  up  to  prevent  lads 
escaping  abroad  ;  and  it  is  a  very  serious  offence  for  a  Fn  nch 
youth  to  cheat  the  conscription.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  dark 
look  of  bitterness  w  ith  w'hich  French  fathers  talk  of  the  conscrip¬ 


tion  ;  or  the  shiver  w'ith  w  hich  they  mention  the  drawing  of  their 
sons  ;  and  of  course  in  the  female  sex,  in  the  hearts  of  sisters  and 
mothers,  this  feeling  is  intensified  to  agony.  Although  by  hnv 
the  only  son  of  a  widow'  is  exempt,  in  a  case  which  recently  came 
under  our  notice,  the  son  of  a  political  prisoner  at  Cayenne  was 
draw’n  after  the  death  of  his  father,  but  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
new's  in  Paris ;  and  no  effort  or  interest  which  the  poor  \yidowed 
mother  could  employ  was  of  any  avail  to  procure  his  discharge 
from  the  army.  When  told  there  is  no  conscription  in  (ireat 
Britiiin,  French  w’omen  exclaim,  ‘  Oh,  w'hat  a  happy  country : 
As  for  the  conscripts  themselves,  they  assume  a  gaiety  of  appear- 
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aiice  wlictlier  they  feel  it  or  not,  and  rove  about  the  streets  tipsy 
and  noisy,  with  their  had  numbers  in  large  figures  on  a  paper 
stuck  up  in  the  front  of  their  caps,  which  are  flaunting  all  round 
with  tricolour  ribbons.  The  effect,  and  ])robably  the  intention  of 
the  display,  is  to  give  the  spectators  the  impression,  that  it  is  only 
a  foolish  and  worthless  lad  who  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
useful  and  peaceful  pursuits  of  society,  to  become  proveiuler  for 
cannon. 

Just  now  in  war  time  a  substitute  costs  dnhO.  Prudent, 
provident,  and  frugal  families  commence  laying  by  their  livings 
to  huv  off  their  sons,  the  moment  of  tlieir  birth.  The  substitute 
is  a  soldier  who  has  served  liis  seven  years  as  a  conscript,  and  who 
has  been  induced  by  the  dislike  of  civil  life,  or  by  the  money  he 
receives  to  re-engage  himself  for  another  seven  years.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  a  regular  trade  in  substitutes.  Certain  trading 
companies  have  undertaken  to  provide  them  for  prices  varying 
acconling  to  the  market.  The  substitute  generally  s})ends  his 
money  in  debauchery,  which  makes  him  a  bad  character  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  substitutes  are  guilty  of  a  great  ])roportion 
of  the  offences  committed  in  the  French  army.  The  trading 
companies  often  break  without  }»roviding  the  substitutes  they 
have  received  payment  for  ;  and  an  evil  odour  of  swindling  and 
profligacy  surrounds  them.  The  ])resent  government  proj)ose  to 
take  substitution  or  rem placement  into  tlieir  own  hands,  and  to 
supply  substitutes  on  regular  tiTins  and  at  fixed  rates.  The 
substitute  is  to  receive  very  little  money  on  re-engaging  himself, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  sum  is  to  be  kept  as  a  deposit  to  be  delivered 
up  to  him  on  his  final  discharge,  or  in  case  of  his  death  to  who¬ 
ever  he  may  name  as  his  heir.  The  sur]>lus  and  profits  of  the 
transiiction  are  to  be  accumulated  and  thrown  into  a  fund  to 
supply  a  pension  of  twelve  or  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  old 
soldiers. 

Ihe  French  volunteer  is  either  a  poor  lad  who  has  no  other 
resource  against  starvation,  or  young  man  in  good  circum¬ 
stances  with  a  passion  for  the  military  profession.  The  other  day 
a  poor  lad,  apjirehended  for  vagabondage,  said,  ‘  It  is  not  my 
fault.  I  never  knew  either  my  father  or  my  mother,  I  have  no 
friends,  and  I  have  no  trade,  and  I  wish  to  become  a  soldier.' 
Cases  occur  of  young  men  of  wealtli,  family,  and  title,  entering 
the  army  as  private  soldiers.  When  Louis  Napoleon  made  his 
first  triumphful  entry  into  the  Tuileries,  a  son  of  Prince  Murat, 
m  the  garb  of  a  ririvate  soldier,  was  a  conspicuous  person  in  his 
cortefje. 

The  French  volunteer,  substitute,  or  conscript  receives  on 
joining  his  regiment  a  little  note-book,  called  livret.  This  book 
contains  a  list  of  everything  he  receives  from  the  military  stores, 
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and  a  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  each  article.  All  the 
punishments  to  which  he  is  liable  are  stated  in  his  livnty 
and  every  offence  of  which  he  can  possildy  be  guilty.  Nothing 
is  left  dark.  Nothing  is  left  to  caprice.  He  commences  his 
career  with  a  knowledge  of  his  position,  his  duties  and  dangers, 
punishments  and  rewards,  as  complete  as  can  be  conveyetl  bv 
words.  He  cannot  be  made  the  victim  of  impositions  for  shattered 
stocks  or  barrack  repairs.  The  number  of  every  article  he  pos¬ 
sesses  is  taken  down,  and  a  statement  is  made  of  how  long  it  ought 
to  liist.  Every  quarter  every  article  is  inspected,  and  on  such 
things  as  coats  and  great  coats,  a  stamp  is  impre.ssed,  which 
proves  and  records  every  quarter  of  use  of  the  article.  His 
captain  regidarly  audits  and  signs  his  accounts. 

An  individual  case  will  brin<j  out  salientlv  the  condition  of  the 
French  conscript.  A  chasseur  tV Orleans^  whose  llvni  or  note¬ 
book  lies  before  us,  with  the  burn  of  the  bullet  upon  its  parch¬ 
ment  cover,  which  it  fortunately  turned  aside,  shall  be  our  illus¬ 
tration.  He  was  drawn  in  1 8 lb,  when  he  was  twenty,  but  was 
not  rcipiired  to  join  the  army  until  1848.  He  served  three  years 
in  France,  in  Algeria,  and  at  Rome.  On  turning  to  the  page 
which  records  his  practice  at  the  target,  we  find  he  commenced 
his  theoretical  instruction  on  the  IDth  Hay,  1848 ;  was  admitted 
among  the  third-chiss  shots  on  the  4th  June  ;  among  the  second- 
class  in  A|)ril,  184J) ;  and  into  the  first  in  July,  18.50,  and  March 
1851.  His  instruction  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  and  in  the 
schools  for  the peloton  and  hata  lllon  exercises,  was  accom])lished 
in  five  months,  from  May  to  October,  1848.  In  two  years  he 
})a.ssed  through  the  three  grades  of  merit  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises.  He  knew*  how'  to  read  and  write  ;  and  was  able  to 
follow'  the  lectures  in  the  regimental  schools.  He  finished  his 
seven  years  on  the  Jlst  December,  185.‘3  ;  but  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence  on  finding  a  substitute  on  the  llHh  December,  18-51. 
Thret‘  years'  absence  from  his  family  had  made  him  a  disciplined 
solditu*  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Until  he  is  forty-five  a  tew 
weeks’  drill  will  ahvays  suffice  to  revive  his  military  accomplish¬ 
ments.  His  case  gives  us  a  glimpse  by  the  way  of  the  military 
resources  of  France.  Twenty  times  80,000,  make  1,000,000 
disciplined  men ; — deduct  deaths  and  disablements,  add  the 
National  Cluanl,  wdien  it  exists,  and  a  navy  as  numerous  as  oiii 
own,  and  w'e  liml  w'e  must  reckon  the  trained  men  among  our 
neighbours  by  millions — say  4,000,000  in  time  of  peace  I  The 
draft  is  l()0,0()0  in  time  of  war.  Three  years’  drill  in  the  arm) 
w’ould  mU  ruin  a  man  for  civil  life,  if  not  accompanietl  wO  ^ 
debauchery.  Unfortunately,  however,  one  of  the  causes  whv  the 
French  soldiers  are  small  and  ugly,  and  the  population  is  double 
oulv  once  in  lo5  vears,  is  the  svstematized  vice  of  the  aim}* 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte  subjected  to  lesjal  system  what  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  punished  with  death.  The  severity  of  the  Puritans  may 
appear  cruel,  and  Malthusian  philosophers  may  regard  with 
complacency  the  smallness  of  French  families,  but  since  the  rise 
of  Puritanism  the  language  of  5,000,000  Britons  has  spread  over 
the  whole  world.  Three  centuries  have  increased  the  four 
English  nations,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Americans,  to 
60,000,000,  and  if  the  ratio  of  multiplication  continues,  before 
the  French  have  doubled  their  numbers,  the  nations  spe.aking 
English  will  etjual  the  whole  of  the  jxipulation  actually  on  the 
globe. 

The  English  soldier  is  always  a  volunteer.  Dire  misfortunes  or 
peculiar  circumstances  may  occasionally  drive  a  young  man  from 
the  middle  class  families  into  the  ranks ;  but  the  case  is  rare.  Mr. 
Ale.xaiuler  Somerville  describes  himself  and  a  comrade  mounting 
up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  houses  in  Edinburgh,  to  reacli 
the  lodgings  of  a  sergeant  of  the  Scots  Greys  to  be  enlisted. 
The  sergeant  had  but  one  shilling,  which  his  wife  declared  could 
uot  be  made  legally  suthcient  for  two  recruits.  She  went  ami 
borrowed  a  second  shilling,  and  on  her  return  one  shilling  was 
given  to  each  of  the  aspirants,  and  they  became  forthwith  soldiers 
in  a  regiment  wdiich  the  imaginations  of  Scottish  youths  invest 
with  much  romance.  When  the  author  of  ‘  The  Camp  and  Bar¬ 
rack  Room'  describes  his  eidistment  in  tlie  l‘Uh  Light  Infantry, 
he  says — ‘  A  shilling  was  placed  in  my  hand,  and  I  was  a  soldier  ; 
one  of  the  gallant  L‘lth  !  the  illustrious  heroes  of  Ghuznee, 
Julgah,  and  Jugdulluk,  and  many  other  well-fought  fields.  What 
Paynirn  metamorphosis  was  ever  effected  quicker  !’  The  sergeant 
conducts  the  recruit  to  an  officer,  who  receives  them  in  his  back 
kitchen,  where  he  has  erected  a  machine  for  ascertaining  the 
exact  height  of  the  recruit.  From  the  officer  they  pass  to  the 
medical  insj)ector,  who  in  his  turn  makes  the  recruit  aware  ot 
his  |>osition  in  society  by  ordering  his  servant  to  show  them  into 
his  back  kitchen.  The  ground  may  be  covered  with  snow^,  in 
the  severest  cold  of  winter,  but  the  recruit  is  ordered  to  strip 
naked  on  a  damp  brick  door, and  undergo  his  medical  examination. 
The  medical  man  knows  (|uite  well,  although  he  does  not  choose 
to  care  for  it,  that  such  a  chill  is  a  frequent  cause  of  colic  or 
dysentery.  As  the  recruit  issues  shivering  from  the  hous(5  of  the 
doctor,  the  sergeant  recommends  raw  spirits  as  a  renu  dy ; 
and  thus  the  first  military  les.sons  are  learned — of  his  insignifi¬ 
cance  in  the  eyes  of  his  officers  ;  of  their  indifference  to  his  health  ; 
and  of  alcohol  as  his  restorative.  Every  one  who  has  voyaged 
on  our  coast  in  .steamers  must  have  observed,  near  the  forcx’astle, 
worxlen  shed.s,  littered  with  straw,  which  have  been  kno<’ked  up 
to  shelter  recruits  on  their  voyage  from  Dublin  or  Leith  to 
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Chatham.  The  expression  of  the  countenances  of  the  rocniits  is 
something  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  an  expression  whicli  they  have 
in  common  with  Negro  slaves,  Russian  serfs,  and  domesticated 
dogs.  Sailors  and  steerage  passengers  are  surveyed  bv  the 
recruits  with  looks  which  express  submission,  and  implore  pro¬ 
tection.  Mr.  Alexander  Somerville  says  the  recruits  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  crimps,  who  try  to  persuade  them  to  exchange  their 
respectable  clothes  for  filthy  rags  prior  to  entering  the  barracks. 
According  to  the  author  of  ‘  The  Camp  and  Barrack  Room,'  the 
recruits  and  young  soldiers  are  subjected  to  impositions  by  the 
subaltern  officers  at  Chatham.  Old  firelocks  are  put  into  their 
hands,  which  they  must  infallibly  damage,  and  they  are  heavily 
mulcted  for  the  repjiir  of  stocks  already  shattered.  On  one 
occasion  he  spent  four  days  at  Chatham,  and  fourpence  was 
charged  each  man  of  his  detachment  for  barrack  damages.  The 
Chatham  harpies,  he  calculates,  rob  a  fe\v  hundred  soldiers  in 
this  way  of  as  much  as  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

When  a  French  soldier  is  a  sergeant  prior  to  the  ex])iry  of  his 
first  seven  yeans,  he  has  every  inducement  to  re-engage  himself, 
as  he  is  sure  of  becoming  an  officer,  and  probably  a  captain, 
l)efore  he  is  six  and  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age.  J>y  law,  two  of 
every  three  lieutenants  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  subaltern 
officers  ;  the  third  nomination  alone  belongs  to  the  Coveriiment, 
and  is  besto\ved  upon  the  best  pupils  of  the  military  schools.  IVo- 
motion  afterwards  goes  bv  senioritv,  and  with  the  vears  the 
elevation  must  come.  Otf  duty  the  subaltern  offica'r  does  not 
associate  with  the  jirivate.s,  but  with  the  officers.  Eighty  or  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  of  pension,  and  a  position  among  the 
hourf/euisie  of  his  country,  do  not  seem  bad  things  for  a  French 
soldier  to  retire  upon  into  a  French  village  before  the  jnime  of 
life  is  jia.st,  and  while  the  grey  hairs  are  not  prominent  enough  in 
his  beard  to  jirevent  him  from  finding  a  comely  ])artner  with  a 
small  fortune,  to  share  his  cottage,  his  garden,  and  his  old 
soldiering  stories.  The  English  soldier  enli.sts  for  a  much  longer 
term,  and  obtains  a  pension  of  sixpence  a  day.  His  military 
service  unfits  him  for  working  at  his  trade.  He  is  often  an  old 
man  at  forty,  and  his  pension  is  not  a  compensation  for  his 
inferiority  in  skill  and  strength  to  his  brother  workmen. 
British  sergeant  on  half-pay  is  not  much  better  ofi.  He  may 
keep  a  small  juiblic-house  ;  or  his  wife  may  open  a  .small  shop ; 
or  he  may  teach  fencing  ;  or  drill  young  ladies  in  walking ;  or 
eke  out  an  existence  any  way  lie  can  ;  but  he  feels  hitterl) 
his  talent  has  not  had  any  fair  play.  He  sees  port(‘rs,  saddlers, 
ploughmen,  ]winters,  drapers,  clerks,  carters  who  have  become 
members  of  Parliament.  Here  is  a  shepherd  who  owns  ])rincel) 
flocks,  and  (here  a  sailor  possessing  numerous  fleets.  Men  >'lm 
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began  life  with  a  look-out  similar  to  his  own  have,  by  almost 
every  trade  aiul  path,  raised  themselves  and  their  families  ;  their 
daughters  are  married  into  the  highest  ranks,  and  their  sons  live 
upon  the  rents  of  their  estates.  He  lias  been  under  lire  many 
times;  he  has  been  frugal  in  liis  liabits,  and  has  subdued  his 
passions,  and  disciplined  his  life  within  the  sternest  rules ;  but 
he  remains  in  the  lowliest  grades  of  life,  and  Ids  sons  leave  him 
to  enter  humble  trades,  and  his  daughters  to  become  domestic 
servants.  Every  man  on  the  Alma  and  at  Inkerman  was  a  liero, 
and  tlie  reward  of  most  of  the  survivors  has  been  death  by  famine, 
fever,  cold,  or  dysentery ;  and  when  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  heroic  legions  shall  return  to  their  generous  country,  they 
will  only  be  old  pensioners  !  The  promotion  of  a  single  man  in 
each  regiment  to  be  an  officer,  is  the  only  improvement  a  liberal 
Government  could  venture  on  in  the  last  lialf  of  the  nineteentli 
century  !  The  recommendation  from  the  battle-field  of  a  general 
of  division  has  not  as  yet  made  Sergeant  Sullivan  an  ensign  !  (.)n 
leaving  for  the  Crimea  the  other  day,  a  French  sergeant  said  to 
his  brother  ^  I  shall  die  out  there  or  come  back  somethiiif^— 
qucJqiic  chose*  ° 

The  French  punishments  arc  inflicted  with  great  precau¬ 
tions.  A  French  officer  has  assured  us,  he  lias  known  a 
colmiel  of  a  regiment  spend  four  days  in  investigating  the  Justice 
or  injustice  of  a  punishment  which  confined  a  soldier  to  his  bar- 
lacks  for  four  day.s.  ‘^Ve  wish  that  no  man  should  feel  himself 
unjustly  jumished.  Our  soldiers  are  ajit,  if  they  feel  aggrieved, 
to  take  their  muskets  and  fire  a  shot  at  the  officer  who  has 
injured  them.  This  has  happened,  and  we  wish  to  avoid  it.^ 
disgrace  before  the  regiment  is  a  very  serious  French  ])uni.sh- 
nicnt,  and  consists  in  parading  a  man  before  his  comrades,  and 
soleinnly  strip|>ing  him  of  his  epaulettes,  and  every  other  symbol 
of  liis  niilitary  character.  Though  less  brutal,  it  seems  similar 
to  the  Engli.sh  ])unishment  of  ‘drumming  out.'  French  soldiers 
are  often  shot,  but  never  flogged.  Whife  re.sident  in  Paris  near 
a  >ai racks  and  nobody  there  can  be  far  from  one — we  came  to 
know  (piite  well  the  reports  of  a  military  execution.  The  half- 
dozen  bullet  shots  which  were  heard  together,  and  then  two  or 
three  after  each  other  which  finished  the  victim.  The  old 
Mdier  who  hears  it  shivers  in  every  joint,  and  then  exjdains  to 
whoever  will  li.sten  to  him  why  there  is  no  mistaking  it,  and 

"hat  the  difference  is  between  the  reports  with  and  without 
hullet.s. 

A  feeling  of  loathing  shall  prevent  our  saying  much  on  the 
suiiject  of  Hogging  in  the  British  army.  When  speaking  of  it 
With  t  renchmen,  civilians,  officers,  or  privates,  an  Englishman 
nothing  lor  it  but  to  hold  dow  n  his  head  under  their  looks 
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scorn  at  British  harharity,  and  IjIusIi  for  his  comurv.  The 
Hogging  of  a  single  Frenchman,  we  have  been  solemnly  assured 
would  cause  a  revolt  in  every  regiment  in  the  Frencii  service. 
How(*ver,  the  French  themselves  Hog  the  Arabs  with  cane.s.  Tiie 
Ih'itish  soldier  is  Hogged  on  the  back,  where  the  ]umisliinent 
])roduces  disa.strous  or  fatal  consot|uences  on  the  nervous  and 
resjdratory  or  vital  systems.  The  French  are  more  merciful  to 
the  Arabs.  They  Hog  them  where  children  are  Hogged;  and 
fatal  constHjuences  are  scarcely  possible.  A  case  like  tliat  of 
White,  who  was  llogged  and  died  of  the  secondary  consequences, 
could  not  have  occuiTed,  we  believe,  among  the  ^Vrabs  under 
French  rule. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  conscrijdion  sweeps  into  the  French  army  men  of 
8U|)crior  education  to  the  soldiers  brought  into  the  Briti.sh  army 
by  enlistment.  No  doubt  favouritism  and  imrchase  keep  many 
well  educated  youths  out  of  the  British  arny,  as  they  know  they 
can  do  better  for  themselves  in  other  professions.  But  the 
system  of  substitution  or  rcmplacemcnt,  in  fact,  confines  the 
con.^cription  to  the  poorer  clas.ses  in  France;  and  the  j»oveiiy 
which  cannot  provide  a  substitute  for  a  son  is  the  very  ]>uverty 
which  ciumot  aH’ord  to  give  him  a  superior  education.  We  shall 
feel  painfully  surjndsed  if  the  stiitistics  of  education  in  the  British 
army  does  not  ])resent  a  picture  suj>erior  to  the  one  ilrawn  by 
the  Minister  of  War  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  French 
army.  On  the  1st  January,  1851,  the  ai*my  actually  under  the 
Hag  consisted  of  J()4,7H5  men,  of  whom  40,090  could  read  only, 
and  102,551  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Cutting  olf  the 
oHicers,  and  considering  only  the  non-commis.sioned  oHicers, 
corporals,  and  privates,  the  army  consisted  of  242.102  men,  ot 
whom,  in  round  numbers,  100,000  could  read  and  write,  and 
1 42,000  could  read  only,  or  neither  read  nor  write. 

Sophistry  is  often  very  droll  in  the  forms  it  assumes,  and  there 
are  people  who  express  their  anxiety  lest  what  they  call  raising 
the  British  soldier  should  lower  the  British  oHicer,  as  it  a  regard 
to  merit  could  make  anything  less  meritorious.  The  object  is  to 
raise  not  the  soldiers  but  the  oHicers,  who  do  not  stand  high  in 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  in  any  respect,  their  graiul  airs 
and  gross  ignorance  having  made  them  a  byword  in  Furojie  and 
America.  French  officers  always  speak  of  British  soldiers  with 
grave  admiration,  and  of  British  oHicers  with  laughter.  ‘  B  we 
Inul  had  your  men,' said  one  of  the  officers  of  Napoleon,  ‘  "C 
would  have  comiuered  the  world.' 

Purchase  may  give  a  man  a  commission,  but  it  cannot  give 
him  confidence  in  the  knowledge  and  discharge  of  his 
British  officers  have  a  well-founded  distrust  of  themselves.  Ihe 
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present  system  Joes  not  train  tbem  gradually  to  su])port  the 
hurJeii  ot*  responsibility.  Tbey  are  intrusted  with  nothing  until 
they  are  general  otHcers,  and  then  without  ever  having  exercised 
their  judgment,  discretion,  or  firmness,  a  responsibility  is  thrown 
iipcm  them  suddenly  much  heavier  than  they  can  bear,  h^nglish 
othcers  are  generally  deficient  in  confidence  in  their  own  strategy. 
Thev  believe  themselves  inferior  to  the  French  officers  in  tactics. 
The"]>uhlic  opinion  indeed  of  the  world  is  that  tlie  French  officers 
aie  immensely  suj)erior  to  the  British  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
iu-ts  and  sciences  applicable  to  the  military  ])rofession.  We  have 
often  thought  it  a  curious  thing  that  William  Pitt  and  Arthur 
Wesley,  the  men  who  in  the  cabinet  and  field,  by  detecting  their 
schemes  and  out-general ing  their  tactics,  defeated  the  French, 
had  themselves  both  been  educated  in  France.  Pitt  and  Talley¬ 
rand  were  comrades  when  boys ;  and  Wesley,  afterwards  called 
Wellesley,  was  educixted  at  the  militiU'y  college  at  Nantes.  His 
superiority  over  his  rivals  lay  exactly  in  the  effects  of  this  educa¬ 
tion,  and  at  Vimeira,  for  example,  enabled  him  to  win  a  battle 
which  Sir  Harry  Burraid,  who  supplanted  him  in  the  command, 
could  not  improve,  just  because  the  one  general  knew  French 
tactics,  and  the  other  was  afraid  of  them. 

Prior  to  obUiiniug  a  commission  in  the  French  army  a  student 
must  be  a  bachelor  of  science,  and  read  Latin  and  (ireek,  and  a 
modern  language.  The  programs,  indeed,  if  rigidly  a})])lied, 
would  admit  none  but  ‘  Admirable  Crichtons.' 

The  French,  probably,  combine  very  well  the  proportions  of 
practical  and  theoretical  ac(|uirements  necessiiry  in  ofhcers,  by 
giving  two  commissions  to  subalterns,  for  every  one  to  a  student 
of  St.  Cyr.  They  seem  also  to  apply  the  ])rinciple  of  seniority 
better  than  we  do  either  in  the  British  or  in  the  Indian  army. 
Promotion  goes  by  seniority  uj)  to  the  rank  of  general  officer, 
major,  or  ck(f-de-bataillon.  But  there  it  stops.  We  allow 
seniority  to  encumber  the  highest  grades  with  old  officers,  and 
accord  it  most  play  where  merit  is  most  important.  Seniority 
reigning  from  the  corporal  to  the  major,  ])y  giving  effect  to  the 
good  opinion  of  a  commanding  officer,  and  the  promise  w  hich  a 
lad  gives  who  })asses  his  examination  cleverly,  affords  the  j)ro- 
mising  student  and  meritorious  subaltern  opportunities  of  acejuir- 
ing  a  reputation,  and  performing  services  entitling  them  to  the 
honours  and  responsibilities  of  general  officers.  .  But  the  Ifritish 
system  crushes  merit  under  a  triple  load  of  money,  interi‘st,  and 
senility. 

A  more  curious  sophism  was  never  invented  by  meanness  than 
the  pretext  that  promotion  by  merit  might  fill  the  army  wdth 
Ignorant  officers.  Why,  the  word  merit  in  this  case  means  the 
kimvkdjc  of  inilitai’y  duties.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  ungentle- 
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manly  sneer,  about  sergeants  whose  wives  turn  a  penny  by  wasli- 
iin^,  accords  in  i^uiorance  with  his  administration  of  tlie  secretarv- 
sliip  at  war.  Ihit  we  submit  right  honourable  and  noble  otHcials 
ought  from  p(Tsonal  ])nidence  to  avoid  setting  the  fashion  of 
irrelevant  allusions  to  what  men’s  wives  may  have  done,  and  feel 
very  thankful  if  their  wives  have  never  done  anything  worse  than 
wash. 

Every  day  sees  the  military  profession  becoming  more  and  more 
scientific.  Electricity,  photography,  chemistry,  niineralogT, 
meteorology,  ]>hysiolog\%  ])hysics,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  loga¬ 
rithms,  geometry,  geography,  geology,  zoology,  and  the  sciences 
of  man  and  society  have  each  and  all  applications  to  the  inilitai^* 
arts.  What  a  vast  range  of  historical  knowledge  is  im]»lied  in 
an  ac(|uaintance  with  the  military  historians  from  rdybius  and 
Ca'sar  downwards  to  Jomini  and  (iurwood !  A  competent 
general  otiicer  must  be  every  inch  as  intelligent  a  man  as  a 
comp(‘tent  ]diysician  or  judge.  Fair  play  to  military  merit  is 
just  what  it  is  in  regard  to  merit  in  science,  law,  medicine,  or 
letters — ^justice  to  perseverance,  intelligence,  and  genius. 

While  we  have  been  writing,  the  discussions  in  l^irlianient,  and 
the  evidence  before  ^Ir.  Roebuck's  committee,  have  been  proving 
that  the  accounts  we  have  abridged  from  the  newspapers,  of  the 
mismanagement  of  the  war,  generally  accused  of  exaggeration,  have 
been  under  the  truth.  The  ships  in  the  harbour  at  ]>alaklava, 
instead  of  lengthwise,  were  arranged  crosswist*,  in  the  way  to  he 
most  (d)structive  to  each  other.  The  eleven  vessels  lost,  out  of 
sixteen  before  Ralaklava,  wo\dd  have  esca])ed  all  danger  if  Fap- 
tain  Christie  had  not  refused  repeatedly  to  allow  them  either  to 
enter  the  harbour  or  to  put  out  to  sea.  ^Ir.  Filder,  the  Coin- 
missiiry-deneral,  declined  consulting  with  Sir  ]Je  Lacy  Evans 
res])ecting  the  wants  of  his  Division,  and  paid  no  attcntiini  to  sug¬ 
gestions  or  remonstrances  made  to  him.  ^lany  of  the  tents  and 
tools  were  old  and  bad,  having  been  used  in  the  Peninsula,  l^r. 
Hall  did  not  see  that  there  was  a  proper  su])ply  of  medicines. 
Hr.  Dundas,  H.P.,  saw  the  sick  covered  with  vermin,  lying  on  the 
ban'  deck  of  the  ‘Timor,'  wrapped  in  one  or  two  blankets,  and 
with  their  knapsacks  for  pillows.  The  men  in  the  camp  were 
fourteen  days  without  tents,  and  in  the  tents  they  lay  in  one  or 
two  blankets,  on  hay  or  straw,  and  not  always  absolutely  upon 
the  bare  ground.  The  1  )uke  of  Cambridge  was  obliged  to  shoot 
twenty-four  ammunition  ponies  in  one  morning  for  want  ot  forage. 
While  there  was  charcoal  in  abundance  on  board  the  transj)orts, 
the  men  had  only  oak  scrubs  for  fuel,  &c.  c^'c. 

The  evidence  before  the  public  proves  the  ignorance  of  the 
Cabinet  minister  cliques  to  be  the  chief  source  of  our  disiV'tors 
and  humiliations.  One  and  all  were  ignorant  of  their  business. 
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Every  witness  proves  that  the  army  was  overworked.  At  Jnker- 
iiiau  we  had  8000  men  to  meet  (10,000 ;  and  the  heroism  of  tho 
soldiers  is  the  shame  of  the  Ministers.  In  the  trenches  we  had 
piTliaps  5000  men  to  do  the  work  of  50,000.  The  bills  for  the 
enrolment  and  mobilization  of  the  militia,  the  training  of  a 
foreign  legion,  and  the  increase  of  the  arm}",  ought  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  all  together,  at  the  com- 
niencement  of  the  war,  and  passed  (piickly.  Our  soldiers  would 
not  then  have  been  exposed  to  unfair  odds,  and  their  numbers 
wouhl  have  been  proportioned  to  their  tasks.  But  the  Parlia- 
inentivry  measures  were  introduced  in  dilatory  driblets  and  crude 
shapes,  and  too  late,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  his  lectures 
at  mechanics'  institutes  to  think  of,  and  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  cannot  let  an  Admiral  Napier  or  a  General  Vivian  dejiart 
for  the  w"ars  without  making  speeches,  celebrating  victories  before 
they  are  w'on. 

But  the  British  people  w"orsh ip  money  and  interest,  and  (piarrel 
with  the  conse([ueuces  of  their  owm  idolatries,  forgetful  of  the 
words — ‘  As  ve  sow\  so  shall  ye  also  reap.' 
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distinctive  character,  which,  in  each  case,  presents  strong  points  ot 
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inti'ri'st.  The  former  of  the  two,  proceeding  from  a  well-known 
author,  will  l)e  j)romptly  and  lieartily  welcome(l.  The  })leasurahle 
associations  eonnoctcHl  with  the  ‘Sketchbook’  ofdeolVrey  Crayon  will 
insure  a  cordial  gn*(.‘tin^  to  ‘  olicrt  s  boost.  i  he  volume  partakes 
of  the  same  chanu-teristics  ;ls  its  predecessor,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing,  accomplished,  and  intelligent  companions,  that  can  he  desired. 
The  clniste  style  and  quiet  humor  of  Wjishinj^ton  Irvini;  are  perfectly 
refreshing  in  these  days  of  turgid  authorship,  when  many  writers 
mistake  what  is  inverted  and  obscure  for  indications  of  j)rofundity 
and  genius.  We  infinitely  prefer  a  page  of  this  volume  to  whole 
siie(*ts  of  the  obscure  and  intlated  writing  with  whieh  many 
hav(*  supplienl  us.  The  volume  consists  ol  a  v’ariety  ot  papers, 
amongst  which,  of  course,  there  are  ditlercnt  degrees  of  merit. 
Some  are  more  and  others  less  jileasing;  but  from  the  first,  whieh 
descrilh's  the  fortunes  of  a  ‘  little  old-fashioned  stone  mansion,  all  made 
up  of  gable-ends,  and  as  full  of  angles  as  an  old  cocked  hat,’  unto  the 
last,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertainment  is  supplied  without  any 
of  the  pernicious  inlluences  to  wdiich  some  forms  of  liction  are  liable. 
So  great  has  been  our  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume  that  we 
should  gladly  notice  it  at  considerable  length  if  other  claims  iiermitted. 
As  it  is,  we  "can  only  commend  it  very  cordially  to  our  ri'aders,  and 
advise  their  selectiilg  the  Author's  edition  from  the  competitors  with 
wdiich  an  inqierfeet  eo]\vright  law  will  speedily  inundate  the  market, 
^lessrs.  Constable’s  edition  is  at  once  neat  and  low-priced,  and  the 
interest  which  Mr.  Irving  has  in  it  ought  to  secure  general  in'eferenco.* 

Tlu‘  other  work  which  we  have  named,  ‘  Wanderings  in  Corsica,’  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  informing  ])ublications  of  the  day.  Ihe 
history  of  Corsica  is  tirst  given,  in  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  fortunes  under 
the  Creeks,  Etruscans,  Carthaginians,  and  Homans.  Its  nicdiaval 
historv  is  then  traced,  and  the  various  enterprises  which  were  under¬ 
taken  against  the  rule  of  the  (Jenoese  are  described  with  a  hold  ami 
rapid  pen.  'fhe  work  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ‘  (luide  books,’ 
which  iwe  now  so  common  ;  it  is  much  more  than  these,  (iregorovius 
is  an  accomplished  and  pleasant  traveller,  well  informed  on  the  matters 
about  which  he  writes,  carrying  with  him  the  confidence  as  well  as  the 
gotnl-will  of  his  readers.  The  jdiysieal  features  of  the  country,  the 
proilucts  of  its  soil,  its  mineral  wealth,  the  traditions,  customs,  laws, 
and  spirit  of  the  ]>co])le,  are  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand,  so  as  to 
rivet  attention,  whilst  knowledge  is  largely  eommiinicated.  'i  he  his¬ 
tory  of  Corsica  has  at  many  jH*riods  impinged  on  that  of  Continental 
Europe.  One  instance  of  this  will  instantly  occur,  and  great  interest 
attaches  to  this  work  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  taniily  ami  hoN- 
hood  of  Xa])oleon  Huonaparte.  The  character  and  social  ]>osition  ot 
his  father  Carlo,  and  of  his  handsome  mother  Letitia,  Buonaparte,  are 
|wrtrayt‘d  in  a  manner  whieh  meets  the  legitimate  curiosity  ot  the 

*  JSinee  the  foregoing  has  been  in  tvju'  wc  leani  that  thcMessrs.  (  onsiahk 
have  published  Shitting  edition  of  ‘XVolfert’s  Boost.’  It  is  printed  ni  a  ur> 
neat  and  clear  type,  and  merits,  what  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure,  the  ]>n  er* 
eucc  of  every  purchaser. 
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reailer;  whilst  the  romantic  career  of  Theodore,  the  brief  kinp^ 
of  tlic  island,  are  delineatt‘d  in  a  style  which,  if  adapted  to  repress 
admiration,  extends  the  domain  of  veritable  history. 


1.  Vortical  Works  of  James  Thomson,  Edited  by  Robert  Rell. 

Fcap.  Syo.  pp.  252.  2s.  (kl. 

2.  Poetical  Works  of  GeoJfreij  Chaucer,  Edited  by  Robert  Rtdl. 

Vol.  III.  Ecap.  8vo.  pp.  218.  2s.  Gd.  London:  John  W. 

Parker  &  Son. 

The  former  of  these  volumes  introduces  an  author  who  needs  no 
recommendation  to  our  readers.  We  have  recently  noticed  another 
edition  of  his  poetical  works,  edited  by  Mr.  (lillillan  ;  and  as  we  pur¬ 
pose,  ere  lon^,  entering  at  some  length  into  the  critical  examination  t>f 
his  writings,  we  shall  content  ourselves  at  present  with  re})orting  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  IJell’s  edition.  The  editor’s  Introduction  to  the 
present  volume  is  biographical,  and  to  the  ‘  Seasons’  will  be  ])refixed  a 
critical  notice  of  his  works.  The  whole  of  his  poems  hitherto  collected 
are  republished  by  Mr.  Rell,  to  which  two  additions  are  made,  ‘  one,’  he 
tells  us,  ‘  satisfactorily  authenticated,  and  the  other  ascribed  to  'riiomson 
on  conjectural  grounds.’  The  lovers  of  English  poetry  may  well  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  the  rich  supply  now  furnished  them. 

The  other  volume  named  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Bell’s  edition  of  the 
poetical  works  of  the  father  of  English  verse,  and  is  illustrated,  like  its 
predecessors,  with  aj)propriate  Introductions  and  Notes,  When  the 
magnitude  of  his  undertaking  and  the  rapidly  recurring  periods  of 
publication  are  regarded,  Mr.  l^ell  is  entitled  to  very  high  praise  for 
the  scholarlike  style  in  which  his  work  is  executed. 


ntuiil  excellence.  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  ^ 
died  twenty -seven  years  ago,  was  a  c 
clergyman’s  wife  of  the  thoroughly  c 
‘eyangelical’  school,  and  adorned  her  ( 
faith  by  lier  virtues  and  labours  in  the  i 
sphere  assigned  her.  Her  inemoir  is  J 
calculated  to  do  good  in  some  (quarters,  i 
but  wc  regret  that  the  book  is  so  large ;  ( 
J^hat  is  really  wortli  printing  might  J 
have  been  condensed  into  lialf  the  i 
compass.  » 

TrutPs  Conflicts  and  TrniPs  Tri-  \ 
umpks ;  or^  the,  Sf’cen- headed  Serpent  ( 
^  Series  of  Essays,  with  an  1 
Mlegorieal  Introduction  on  some  of  ( 
the  Chief  Errors  of  the  Day.  By  < 

K  K 
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Th^  (Irrat  Journrif :  a  Pilgrimage 
through  the  Pallcg  of  Tears  to  Mount 
y/iou^  the  Citg  of  the  Living  Hod.  By 
llic  Author  of  ‘  Tho  Faitliful  rromiscr/ 
&c.  IHl.  Thlrtl  Edition.  Edin- 
bur^li :  Eaton  &  Ritcliie.  iJsol. — ‘The 
autiior  feels  liiere  is  every  ajudoiry 
needed  for  venturiiii'  to  coimuit  to  the 
press  another  of  the  many  faint  echoes 
of  ‘ 'Phe  I’il^Tiin’s  Eroirress.*  He  has 
been  induced  to  do  so  from  experience 
of  the  power  which  alle^orv  j)ossesses 
of  intereslinj'  and  instruct  in*;  youth. 
This  little  volume,  indeed,  dates  its 
orij'in,  and  much  of  its  pre.sent  form,  in 
‘preparations  for  an  advanced  Sabbath 
class,  where  the  alleejorieal  method  had 
proved  ph*asiim^  and  jwolilable.’  AVe 
need  add  nothinij  to  this.  The  book 
is  an  *  echo,’ and  a  ‘faint*  one.  We 
not  only  confess  to  a  decided  prefcTcnee 
for  the  ‘voice,’  but  to  an  inability  to 
see  any  ne(*d  <»f  echoes  at  all.  But  to 
those  who  dilfer  from  us  we  commend 
this  little  lK)ok  for  its  ol)ject,  as  one  of 
the  best  of  the  .somewhat  large  class 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Our  Friends  in  Ileacen  ;  or,  the 
Mutual  Ueeognition  of  the  Redeemed  in 
t'tlorg  Demonstrated.  Ity  the  Rev.  ,1. 
M.  killeu,  .M.A.,  (bomber.  j)p.  272. 
Edinburgh  :  John  Shepherd.  1851. — 
AVe  have  never  been  able  tosee  the  great 
importance  of  the  doctrine  here  maiu- 
tained,  nor  tlic  strength  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  in  its  support.  Doubt¬ 
less,  the  thought  and  hope  of  renewing 
and  perpetuating  in  Heaven  friendships 
begun  oil  earth  is  pleasing  and  con- 
solat(»rv,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  say 
that  it  is  iueonsisteul  with  revelation; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  manner  in 
which  the  belief  is  often  jiresented 
before  us  by  its  advocates  savours 
not  of  the  highest  tone  of  spirituality, 
ami  most  of  the  piissages  supposed  to 
sustain  it  appear  to  us  entirely  irrele¬ 
vant.  We  cannot  describe  Mr.  Killen’s 
work  as  any  advance  on  former  argu¬ 
ments  and  illustrations  of  the  doctrine. 
It  giies  pretty  much  over  the  old 
gnmnd,  and  in  the  old  way.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  what  is  gi'uerally  said 
in  its  favour  may  consult  him  with  ad- 
vantagi^,  but  if  we  felt  our  neeil  of 
Convict  ion  ou  the  subject,  wc  should 


desiderate  something  of  a  stronger 
kind. 

Reenes  of  the  Bible;  or,  Serijdure 
Sketches.  By  Kev.  Win.  (’larkson 
(late  Missionary  to  India),  author  of 
‘India  and  the  (iospel,*  Ac.  pp.  ll)i». 
London:  John  Snow.  1^51-. — These 
‘  Scenes*  are  from  the  New  Testament 
— ‘  The  Ereaehing  of  John  the  Baptist’ 
— ‘John  the  Baptist’s  Testimony  to 
Jesus* — ‘The  Night  of  Erayer  on  the 
Mount* — ‘The  Ilealing  of  the  Sick, 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount’ — 
‘Jesus  receiving  l^ittlc  Children’ — 
‘Jesus*  last  Entry  into  Jerusalem’ — 

‘  The  Eve  of  Jesus’  Betrayal.*  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  these  topics  the  author 
presents,  iii  a  calm  and  serious  neinner, 
much  important  truth  and  practie;d 
admonition. 

The  Public  Pearl ;  or.  Education  the. 
Peoples  Right  and  a.  Sations  illorg, 
Ac.  Ac.  Deilicated,  by  permission,  to 
i  Lady  John  Bussell.  By  (.’elatiis. 
pp.  I12G.  London  :  Houlston  A  Stone- 
man.  1854. — To  this  book  the  fol¬ 

lowing  advertisement  is  jiretixed — 
‘  Elease  to  read  the  Dedicatory  Epistle. 
The  Eroem  in  Eoem.  The  Ereface. 
For  in  such  jiretixes  there  are  often 
some  choice  sayings  and  sentiments 
expressed  and  embodied.*  As  a  speei- 
mcii  of  the.se  ‘s:iyings*  and  ‘senti¬ 
ments,*  wc  will  give  the  first  few  lines 
of  the  ‘  Brefuce,*  which  also  contains 
the  author’s  own  estimate  of  his  work, 
and  furnishes  a  ])rctty  correct  sample 
of  his  general  style — ‘The  sentiments 
expressed  iu  the  ensuing  oages  wc 
cordially  submit,  with  due  aelermice, 
to  the  public.  And  Mould  say,  ivith 
reference  to  them,  th.it  mIuIc  they  arc 
logical,  they  are  loyal ;  m  Idle  they  arc 
in  type,  thev  arc  genuine;  while  they 
arc  undisguised,  they  are  disinterested ; 
while  they  arc  real,  they  are  cordial; 
while  they  arc  temporal,  they  are 
Scriptural  ;  and  while  lluw  are  re¬ 
spectful  to  all,  thcT  are  firm  to  the 
point,*  Ac.  Ac.  AVc  need  add  no 
more. 

Little  Plays  for  Little  Actors.  1. 

ass  in  Boots;  or.  Chanty  Reirartlra. 

2.  The  Little  P lag  of  Mother  (loose. 
I  By  Miss  Comer.  Illustrated  by  liar* 
!  risoii  Weir.  Londou  :  Dean  A  Sou. 
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These  small  volumes  arc  not  to  our  ; 
miiul.  AVe  should  bo  very  sorry  to  sec 
the  j)leasantrics  of  childhood  driving 
nlaee  tot  ho  amusements  here  furnished. 
There  is  not,  however,  much  fear  of 
this.  The  trouble  and  expense  in¬ 
volved,  to  say  nothin"  of  higher  ob¬ 
jections  in  decking  out  our  children  in 
the  attire  of  the  stage,  and  in  duly 
qualifying  them  to  perform  their  parts, 
will  cifeetuidly  preclude  the  success  of 
Miss  Comer’s  clfort.  Certainly  \vc 
shall  not  regret  her  failure. 

Daniel  l)e  Foe  and  Charles  Churchill. 
By  John  Forster.  2s.  London:  Long¬ 
man  &  Co. — Two  numbers  of  ‘The 
Traveller’s  Jjibrarv,’  consisting  of  ar¬ 
ticles  reprinted,  with  additions,  from 
the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review.’  Mr.  Forster 
is  well  known  as  the  author  of  ‘  Lives 
of  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth’ 
and  ‘  Life  of  Goldsmith  ;’  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  is  worthy  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  sej^arate  publication  of 
such  j)aj)ers  is  matter  for  congratula¬ 
tion,  and  we  hope  that  the  ])ublishers 
will  continue  it.  In  the  ease  of  l)c 
Foe,  especially,  we  rejoice  in  the 
separate  publication  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
paper,  as  it  is  adapted  to  iiitrodueo  to 
the  wider  knowledge*  of  our  people  one 
of  the  best  representatives  of  the  mid¬ 


dle  class  character.  To  the  large  body 
of  our  countiy  men,  I)c  Foe  is  known 
only  as  the  author  of  ‘  Robinson 
Crusoe ;’  but  he  was  in  reality  one  of 
the  soundest,  most  enlightened,  and 
most  vigorous  poUtieal  writers  of  his 
day,  whom  wealth  could  not  corrupt, 
nor  power  intimidate. 

11  is  tori/  of  the  liar ;  or^  a  IWord  of 
the  Frentsy  Political  and  Military^ 
between  Turkey  and  Jiussia,  and  Pussia 
and  the  Allied  Powers  of  England  and 
France ;  showing  the  Origin  and  Pro¬ 
gress  of  the  IPar  to  the  End  of  the  Year 
1851.  Feap.  8vo.  p]).  1131.  2s.  Lon¬ 
don  :  kSampson  Low  &  Co.  —  This 
small  volume  is  designed  to  furnish,  in 
a  eoneise  form,  a  n^cord  of  the  war  in 
which  W'C  are  engaged.  It  has  bi'cii 
prepared  from  public  documents  and 
other  authentic  sources,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  two  maps  of  the  Crijuea. 
Considerable  pains  have  evidently 
been  taken  in  its  preparation,  and 
though  inaccuracies  on  some  minute 
points  have  probably  been  committed, 
the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to 
render  the  narrative  as  correct  as  it 
is  lucid.  Those  who  arc  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  war  will  lind  the 
volume  an  invaluable  book  of  re¬ 
ference. 


ilpnirm  nf  tliE  3}Iniitij. 


JrST  AS  WE  WERE  GOING  TO  PRESS  LAST  MONTH  THE  SECESSION 

from  Lord  Palmerston’s  cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  James 
Grabam,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  w'as  announced.  We  reported  the 
hvet,  and  expressed  our  fear  that  the  Premier  w'as  not  cijual  to  the 
crisis  which  had  arisen.  The  result  has  confirmed  our  apprehension, 
i'he  vacancies  created  have  been  filled  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  mo.st 
exclusive  Whiggism.  Now  w’e  do  not  sympatliize  with  the  views  of  some 
of  our  contemporaries  who  assert  the  essential  identity  of  Whigs  and 
Tories.  The  record  of  history  is  opposed  to  this.  Our  complaint 
Ri^ainst  the  Whigs  is,  not  that  they  are  one  with  their  Tory  oppo- 
nents,  but  that  they”  have  not  kept  pacexvith  the  popular  mind.  It  is 
'iiigrateful  to  charge  them  with  being  recreant  to  their  principles. 
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They  may  not  follow  out  those  principles  to  what  we  deem  their  legi¬ 
timate  eonsetpiences,  but  up  to  a  certain  point,  they  have  been,  and 
continue  t(»  he,  their  faithful  exjxmnders.  The  Whig  })arty  has  oeeiipied 
a  distinguished  position  in  English  history.  Its  palmy  days,  however, 
are  ])ast,  and  we  should  not  he  surprised  il  it  lails  readily  to  adaj)t 
itself  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  country.  Had  its  leaders  been 
wise  they  would  have  welcomed  admissions  from  the  middle  classes, — the 
growing  strength  and  intelligence  of  which  have  rotluced  the  eomj)ara- 
tivt*  importance  of  aristocratic  aid.  This,  however,  the  Whigs  refuse  to 
do,  aiul  in  so  resolving  they  have  lost  their  strength,  and  rendered  their 
ultimate  failure  inevitable.  The  great  blunder  committed  by  l^ord 
Pahner.^ton  is  the  attemj)t  to  bolster  up  a  sinking  party.  No  person 
hits  the  slightest  faith  in  the  stability  of  his  Ciihinet.  We  are  no 
enemies  to  an  aristocracy.  It  is  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  could 
not  he  uprooted  without  many  of  our  noblest  institutions  being 
endangered ;  but  we  do  protest  against  the  principle  on  which  Lord 
Palmerston  has  eonstructed  his  ministry.  We  want  an  Administration 
of  a  broader  basis.  There  must  he  an  introduction  of  new  men  into 
ollici;d  life,  not,  he  it  remembered,  of  the  younger  as[)irants  of  the  same 
])arty,  hut  men  drawn  from  middle  class  life,  who  shall  carry  into 
our  pvddic  olliees  the  sagacity  and  diligence  which  have  crowned 
their  private  enterprises  with  success.  J^ord  Palmerston  has  not 
acted  on  this  principle,  and  his  premiership  therefore  cannot  he 
cmluring.  What  may  be  the  changes  before  us  we  know  not,  hut  of 
one  thing  we  are  certain  ;  the  middle  classes  of  the  country  are  too 
intelligent  and  inlluential  to  be  excluded  much  longer  from  a  fair 
share  in  its  government. 

Thk  Makqi'is  of  Blandfoud  on  the  28tii  FEiniUAiiY  moved 

THE  SECOND  HEADINO  OF  THE  KlMSCOPAL  AND  CaPITULAK  KsTATES 
Bile.  This  is  the  third  occasion  on  which  his  lordshij)  has  aj»])eared  as 
an  eeelesiiustieal  reformer,  and  whilst  we  do  full  justiee  to  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  and  to  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  informed  himself 
of  the  facts  of  his  ease,  we  are  eoinjudled  to  dissent  from  many  of  his 
views,  and  to  tlilfer  in  toto  from  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived. 
His  measure  has  alrt'ady  been  twice  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 
On  the  lirst  occasion  leave  was  obtained  to  introduce  it,  and  on  the 
next  the  principle  of  the  hill  was  sanctioned  by  a  second  reading.  o 
need  not  say  what  terrible  exposures  of  e})iseopal  misdoings  were 
made  by  his  lordship.  They  have  sunk  deej)ly  into  the  public  mind, 
and  constitute  one  of  the  many  elements  which  are  now  weaning  the 
English  people  from  their  misplaced  contidenee  in  the  e})iscopal  esta¬ 
blishment  of  these  realms.  On  the  pre.sent  occasion  his  lordshi])  was 
met  by  a  twofold  o])j)osition.  The  lessees  of  church  estates  and  of 
capitular  bodies,  represented  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Liddell,  M.P.  for  Northum- 
berhind,  and  Mr.  Mowbray,  ^l.P.  for  Durham,  were  arrayed,  though  on 
very  ditVerent  grounds,  with  anti-state  churchmen,  hut  their  votes  were 
neutralizinl  by  the  aid  which  Government  rendered  to  the  noble  lord. 

•  Mr.  Hatlfield  delivercxl,  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  a  siH*ech  which 
Mr.  Spooner  ehanieterized  as  ‘the  mo.st  revolutionary  that  had  ever 
been  uttered.*  We  are  prepared  for  many  strange  and  startling  things 
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from  the  lips  of  churchmen,  yet  we  eonfess  tliat,  in  our  simplicity,  we 
had  imagined  the  time  wiis  past  for  such  foolish  statements  as  this. 
The  class  interests  and  narrow  sectarian  views  of  the  clergy  may  prompt 
such  language,  but  no  senator  we  ho})ed  could  be  found  to  assert, 
as  Mr.  Spooner  did,  that  ‘  the  property  of  the  Church  as  much  belonged 
to  the  Church  as  the  private  property  of  any  individual  in  that  house 
belonged  to  him.’  Mr.  T.  Duneoinbe  assured  the  honorable  member 
for  North  Warwick,  that  if  Mr.  lladlield’s  spcxich  was  revolutionary, 
the  people  at  large  were  in  the  state  de])reeated,  since  the  great 
bodv  of  them  agreed  in  the  opinions  expressed.  ‘  Church  proj)erty,* 
he  .added,  ‘  was  j)ublie  property,  and  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the 
peojde  to  this  bill  would  be  to  introduce  a  clause  enacting  that 
church  property  should  pay  the  rei)airs  of  the  ehureh.’  Mr.  J’ellatt, 
Mr.  Ileyworth,  and  Mr.  Miall,  followed  on  the  same  side.  ‘  1  claim 
the  better  distribution  of  its  revenues,’  said  the  last-named  gentle¬ 
man,  not  ‘  for  dissenters,  but  for  the  nation  at  large,  and  1  will  not 


consent,  by  any  vote  of  mine,  to  recognise  this  ])ro])erty  as  the  ])roj)erty 
of  the  religious  sect  h.a})pening,  at  the  present  moment,  to  be  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  State.  The  property  is  national,  and  should  be 
employed  for  natioiud  objects.’  The  House  lirst  divided  on  the  ijues- 
tion  of  adjournment,  and  the  second  reailing  was  subsequently  carried 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-six,  the  numbers  being  102  for,  and  GO  against 
it.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed  on  the  3rd  of  May.  We  do 
not  anticipate  that  it  will  make  much  further  progress,  nor  does  it 


deserve  to  do  so.  The  bisho})S  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  hand  over  the  administration  of 
immense  revenues,  have  already  heen  convicted  of  a  gross  breach  of 
trust.  Their  malaj)})ropriation  of  what  is  termed  ‘  Church  j)roperty’  is 
notorious ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense  to  intrust  convicted 
criininids  with  the  correction  of  abuses  on  which  they  have  lived. 

The  SuiUECT  of  Aiimy  Ciiaflains  has  been  frequently  referred  to. 
IV  e  need  not  advert  to  their  general  character,  or  the  anomalous  position 
they  occupy.  A  slight  iietjuaintance  with  the  subject  will  .satisfy 
any  man  that  they  accomplish  very  little  religious  benelit,  and,  with 
rare  exceptions,  are  regarded  with  any  feeling  rather  than  one  ot 
respect  and  conlidenee.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  startled  to  learn 
the  scale  of  their  remuneration.  Some  of  them  lU'e  Protestants  and 


others  are  Catholics,  and  the  former  are  subdivided  into  Presbyterians 
and  Ej)iseopalians.  We  say  nothing  against  this.  If  it  be  right  to 
supply  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  soldiers — one  smiles  at  the  designa¬ 
tion — with  chajdains  of  their  own  persuasion,  it  is  eiiually  right  to  do 
so  in  the  case  of  Itoman  Catholics.  Yet  we  confess  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  inequality  of  j)ayment,  reported  by  Mr.  P.  I’eel,  which 
jars  on  our  sense  of  ])roprietv.  In  reply  to  Col.  (Ireville,  Mr.  Peel 
infornuol  the  House,  on  the  2nd,  ‘  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Church  ol 
England  clergymen  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  IGs.  a-day,  with  rations 
3od  allowances,  and  some  received  i^lOO  a-year,  in  addition  to  XlOO 
^•yciu*  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  oi  the  Gospel.  Ihc 
Eoinan-catholic  clergymen  were  all  paid  at  the  rate  oi  £150  a-year,  in 
Edition  to  rations  and  allowances.  The  dillercuce  in  amount  was 
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owini^  to  the  difTorent  scale  of  living  to  ^vhich  the  various  clergvincn 
had  been  accustomed.*  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  laughtiT  with 
which  this  statement  is  reported  to  have  been  received.  It  is  one  of 
the  anomalies  of  oiir  ecclesiastical  legislation,  which  must  ultimately 
give  way  to  the  searching  im|uiry  now  demanded. 

On  TiiK  IJbrri  Mu.  Heywood  moved  fou  leave  to  uuing  in  a 
BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  i.AW'  OF  ^Iauiuaoe  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister, 
or  a  deceased  wife’s  niece.  This  subject  has  been  repeatedly  before 
the  House,  and  it  is  mortifying  to  our  pride,  and  singularly  illustrative 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  legislative  errors  are  retained,  that  senators 
are  yet  found  to  oppose  an  amendment  against  which  no  valid,  much 
less  any  Scrijdural,  argument  is  adduced.  Our  opinion  on  the  j)oint 
has  l>i*en  often  and  clearly  expressed.  Prior  to  1835,  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister  was  simply  voidable.  If  not  contested,  it  was  valid ; 
but  it  might  at  anytime  during  the  life  of  the  parties  be  disputed,  and 
if  it  were,  the  most  serious  consequences  resulted.  In  that  year,  how¬ 
ever,  to  meet  the  desire,  we  believe  of  the  Duke  of  Peaufort,  an  alteration 
was  made  in  the  state  of  the  law.  All  future  marriages  of  the  kind  were 
declared  ilh'gal,  whilst  past  marriages  were  reeognised,  and  their  issue 
pronounced  legitimate.  To  say  nothing  of  the  monstrous  iniquity  of 
making  our  legislation  subservient  to  the  views  of  an  individual,  whether 
peer  or  commoner,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  act  repudiates  the  ground 
on  which  former  combatants  stood,  and  is  itself  exposed  to  a  charge  of 
the  grossest  inconsistency.  Either  such  marriages  are  morally  wrong, 
in  which  case  neither  the  past  nor  the  future  should  be  recognised;  or 
they  are  free  from  censure,  in  which  case  the  future  should  he  pro¬ 
tected  e([ually  with  the  ])ast.  Social  feeling  is  against  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  and  this,  he  it  remembered,  not  in  the  case  of  the  unre- 
tlecting  and  immoral,  but  of  the  most  staid,  sound-hearted,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  portion  of  the  community.  Twelve  thousand  such  marriages 
have  taken  ])lace  since  1835,  and  in  no  case  has  loss  of  caste  resulted. 
Large  numbers,  including  both  clergy  and  laity,  have  petitioned  ])ar- 
liament  to  amend  the  law,  and  great  expense  and  much  inconvenience 
are  now  constantly  submitted  to,  in  order  to  evade  it. 

Sir  Frederick  ^I  hesiger,  as  on  former  occasions,  led  the  opposition  to 
^Ir.  Hey  wood’s  motion.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  his  argument,  nor 
was  this  to  he  expe'cted.  The  law  was  to  be  ])reserved  intact,  whilst 
the  high  ground  formerly  maintained  was  clearly  abandoned.  So  long 
as  Scriptural  j)n>hihition  was  urged,  we  could  understand  the  views  ot 
t>pponents,  however  much  we  regretted  their  ]>ervcrsity.  Put  in  the 
al)sence  of  such  plea  we  cannot  com})rehend their  policy,  and  arecom- 
jiK'lled  to  refer  it  to  that  darkened  state  of  the  intellect  which  engen- 
ilers  jHTverse  and  obstinate  ]»rejudice.  We  arc  glad  to  ohservi*  that 
^Ir.  Spooner  separated  himself  from  his  political  associates  on  this 
occasion,  ami  that  Lord  Palmerston  s])oke  and  voted  on  bchalt  ot  the 
motion.  ‘  1  do  not  think,’  said  the  Premier,  ‘  that  this  is  a  (piestion 
ot  the  law  of  (iod.  I  think  Parliament  settlcil  that  question  by  the 
act  ot  lS35,  for  it  couhl  never  be  supposed  that  Parliament  would  lune 
legalized  the  marriages,  which,  up  to  that  period,  had  taken  place,  it  it 
had  l>een  of  opinion  that  there  was  such  a  fundamental  objeclioii  to 
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those  marriages.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  ease  in  which  wo  ean  apply, 
“  Nil  prosimt  leges  sine  moribus,” — that  is,  laws  are  ot*  no  avail  unless 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  community  is  in  unison  with  them.’  Mr. 
llevwood’s  motion  was  ultimately  carried  by  87  to  53,  and  the  bill  was 
con"se(piently  brought  in.  From  tlie  smallness  of  the  majority  we  fear 
that  the  measure  will  not  make  much  ])rogress  this  session.  Its  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph,  however,  cannot  be  defeated.  So  gratuitous  and  un¬ 
called-for  a  restriction  cannot  be  permanently  retained  on  our  statute 
book,  and  the  sooner  it  is  erased  the  better.  Jlased  on  ecclesiastical 
usurpation  it  must  give  way  as  the  community  becomes  more  enlight¬ 
ened  on  (luestions  of  morality  and  religion. 

In  PUttSUANCK  OF  A  NOTICE  GIVEN  ON  THE  28tH  FeUIIU  VKY,  M  k. 
Heywood,  ON  the  8th,  MOVED  for  a  select  committee  ‘  to  impure 
into  the  best  means  of  affording  to  the  nation  a  full  and  equal  participa¬ 
tion  in  all  the  advantages,  which  are  not  necessarily  of  an  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual  character,  in  the  public  schools  and  universities  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  of  inq)roving  the  educational  system  in  those  great 
seats  of  learning,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  their  course  of  instruction  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  public  service.’  llis  speech 
in  submitting  this  motion  was  very  brief,  as  was  that  of  31r. 
Ewart  in  seconding  it.  The  house  was  well  attended,  and  an 
animated  discussion  was  looked  for.  Jjittle  doubt  was  apparently 
entertained  of  success.  The  motion  was  regarded  as  a  natural  secpience 
of  the  measure  of  last  session,  but,  strange  to  say,  Lord  I’almerston 
interposed  an  objection  in  a  speech  eminently  characteristic.  Large 
professions  were  combined  with  little  doings.  ‘  It  was  impossible,’  said 
his  lordship,  ‘  to  estimate  too  highly  the  importance  of  sweeping  away, 
wherever  it  could  with  ])ropricty  be  done,  all  restrictions  and  distinc¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  ditiusion  of  knowledge  founded  iqmn  difference 

of  religious  opinion . With  regard  to  schools,  there  was  no 

denying  that  the  system  which  had  juwailed  for  a  great  length  of 
time  in  some  of  them  was  capable  of  very  great  imiuoveinent.’ 

brave  words  these,  and  coming  from  the  lips  of  the  Frime  Minister 
they  will  not  be  inoperative.  They  may  have  been  uttered  with  a 
sinister  design  ;  but  they  will  not  be  forgotten.  ‘  As  bread  east 
upon  the  waters,  they  will  be  seen  after  many  days.’  A  bill  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Oxford  University  having  been  j)assed,  and 
a  similar  one  for  Cambridge  being  in  prej)aration,  Lord  Fahnerston 
counselled  Mr.  Ileywood  to  witlidraw  his  motion ;  and  as  the 
strength  of  Government  was  to  be  arrayed  against  Iiim.  his  lordshi})’s 
advice  was  followed.  This  was,  })robably,  wise.  Had  we  been  in 
Mr.  lleywood’s  position  we  shoidd  have  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the 
course  to  be  j)ursued.  As  a  general  rule,  we  would  not  have  our 
friends  shrink  from  a  division  ttirough  fear  of  defeat.  IMuch  is  gained 
by  making  known  to  the  countrv  who  are  the  friends  and  wlio  the 
upi»onents  of  such  measures.  It  is  well  that  Englishmen  .should  le:u*n 
to  distinguish  between  speeches  and  votes,  ^lany  are  deluded  by  the 
cheap  liberalism  of  the  former  to  lend  themselves  to  men  whose  votes 
have  either  been  withheld  from,  or  been  recorded  against,  all  liberal 
measures.  To  vote  for  such  measures  when  adopted  by  tb.e  govern- 
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mciit  of  the  day,  or  when  forced  to  a  successful  issue  hy  the  stron^h 
of  popular  o])iiiion,  is  no  proof  of  j^enuine  liberality.  At  the  same 
time,  lar^e  diseretion  must  he  given  to  our  friends  in  these  matters. 
^J'hey  know  best  all  the  eireiimstanees  of  the  Ciise,  and  may,  therefore, 
fairly  he  deemed  better  judges  than  ourselves  of  the  proju-ietv  of 
calling  for  a  division.  In  the  ease  of  our  Universities  we  maintain, 
witli  the  Oxford  Commissioners,  that  they  are  ‘  national  property,’  and 
therefore  we  iisk  that  the  advantjiges  they  protler  should  he  thrown 
0])en  to  all  eliusses,  without  n?striction  on  aceount  of  religious  opinions. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  exphess  our  admiration 
OF  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  HER  Majesty  meets  the  roipiirements  of 
her  exalted  position.  She  fully  a])preeiates  the  loyalty  of  her  subjects, 
and  they,  in  return,  are  attaehed  to  her  d'hrone  with  a  devotion  which 
money  could  not  ])urehase  and  which  despotism  never  secures.  Tlie 
fealty  of  her  subjects  is  known  throughout  the  globe.  If  there  he  one 
feeling  amongst  Knglishmeii  stronger  than  another,  it  is  that  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  her  person  and  rule.  The  man  who  should  utter  a  disivs})cctful 
or  disloyal  word  in  the  hearing  of  any  of  her  ])eople  would  sjuedily 
he  admonisheil  of  his  follv  and  guilt.  The  gallantry  due  to  her  sex 
IS  eomhined  with  the  noblest  ehivalrv  of  which  our  nature  is  capable. 
It  is  a  ha])j>y  eireumstauce  for  England,  that  our  Throne  is  occupied 
at  such  a  time  as  the  j)resent  by  a  sovereign  who  so  hai)})ily  hleuds,  the 
virtues  of  private  life  with  the  nicest  appreciation  other  constitutioiud 
]^osition.  Her  ^lajesty  understands  tlie  })eoi)le  over  whom  she  rules, 
and  the  genuine  nol)ilitv  of  her  character  is  shown  in  the  readi- 
ness  with  which  she  evinces  her  symjiathy  with  their  various 
interests.  It  is  imjiossihle  to  read  the  communications  she 
has  addressed  to  our  soldiers  in  the  East,  or  the  description  fur¬ 
nished  of  the  visit  made  to  her  ])alace  hy  some  of  them  who  have 
returned  lionii*  wounded,  without  feeling  that  we  ought  to  he  gratelul 
to  Almighty  tJod  for  having  placed  over  us  a  ruler  whom  all  may 
admire  and  love,  ’riiis  feeling  has  been  deepened  by  her  Maje.sty’s 
visit  on  the  Ilrd  to  the  hospitals  at  Chatham.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  feelings  of  the  wounded  men  to  whom  kind 
imjuiries  were  personally  addressed  by  their  Queen,  or  to  antieij>ate 
all  the  good  consetpienees  which  must  tlow  from  the  royal  visit.  Her 
IMajesty  was  aeeonnianied  by  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Prince  Alfred.  Everybody  will  re.^peet  the 
motives  of  such  a  visit,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Euroj»e  will  he  wise  to 
imitate  the  illustrious  example.  The  English  public  will  not  ‘  he 
inditferent  to  acts  of  this  kind,  which,  for  a  moment  at  lea.'^t,  sIkkI 
the  lustre  of  royal  favor  over  the  obscure  valor  of  the  ranks  aud 
help  to  make  the  humblest  private  feel  himself  di.stinguished.’ 

Whatever  inferior  otlicials  may  do,  her  Majesty  luus  thus  shov^n 
her  symj)athy  with  the  British  soldier,  and  her  solicitude  to  alleviate 
the  siHferings  to  which  he  has  been  so  cruelly  subjected. 

Last  month  we  reported  the  introduction  by  IjORI)  doiiN 

UusSELL  OF  A  MEASURE  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  (lENERAE  LdUCA- 
tion.  In  conscNpience  of  his  lordship’s  absence  from  England  his  biU 
has  been  deferred  until  after  Easter.  The  subject,  however,  has  uo 
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l)eon  permitteil  to  rest.  On  the  10th,  Sir  J.  Pakin^ton  obtained  leave 
to  brini::  in  a  hill  for  its  promotion,  and  his  speeeh  was  of  a  hii^her 
order,  and  dis])laved  a  more  intimate  knowledijfe  of  the  theme,  than  wo 
<^ve  inm  eredit  for.  The  honoral)le  baronet  took  eredit  to  himself  for 
the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as  it  was  only  two  days  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  -5th  January  for  which  his  motion  was  fixed,  that  the 
noble  lord  anuouneed  his  intention  to  hriu"  in  an  Education  Rill. 
Sir  John  Pakington  distinctly  atlirmed  that  general  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  was  felt  witli  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Committee 
of  Council.  ‘  We  have  risen,’  he  said,  ‘  from  the  jialtry  grant  of 
£10,()(K)  or  £20,000,  twenty-two  years  ago,  to  the  liberal  sum  of 
£J()0,000  per  annum,  and  1  agree  with  those  who  think  that  no 
body  of  men  ought  to  he  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  so  large 
a  sum  for  jiublic  purposes  without  there  being  a  responsible  minister 
in  this  house  who  can  account  for  the  manner  of  its  employment.” 
He  contended  that  the  education  supplied  to  those  who  were  designed 
to  be  masters  in  the  government  schools  was  unsuitable,  and  that  a 
groat  majority  of  them  betook  themselves  to  other  occupations  as  more 
remunerative.  The  administration  of  tlie  school  grants  was  also  con¬ 
demned  as  being  made  on  a  principle  which  excluded  the  ])0(>rer  whilst 
it  benefited  the  richer  districts.  The  views  of  the  lionorable  baronet 
were  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  four  ftoor  ])arishes,  Clerkenwell,  St. 
Giles,  Shoreditch,  and  Shadwell,  having  an  aggregate  ])opulation  of 
Us, 900,  with  four  rich  jiarishes,  St.  ^liehael,  St.  Rarnabas,  Kentish 
Town,  and  Kensington,  with  a  population  of  51,500.  To  the  former, 
grants  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of  £12  Os.  Sd.  only,  whilst  to  the 
latter,  the  grants  have  obtained  the  enormously  disproportioned  amount 
of  £J90S.  So  far  the  statements  of  Sir  J.  l^ikington  conlirm  the 
view  we  have  always  taken  of  the  probable  o})eration  of  the  present 
system.  From  much  which  follows  in  his  spt‘ech  W(*  dissent.  A  va.st 
amount  of  ignorance  undoubtedly  still  jirevails,  but  the  increase  which 
has  taken  ])lace  since  ISIS,  when  the  proportion  of  children  at  school 
was  I  in  17,  to  1S51,  when  the  })ro})ortion  was  1  in  S  and  a  fraction, 
encourages  the  belief  that  we  are  gaining  on  the  fearful  evil.  Until 
Lately  it  wiis  the  fashion  amongst  our  State  educationists  to  allege 
a  v;ist  deliciency  in  the  extent  of  instruction,  but  now  that  this  is  shown 
to  bi*  in  the  course  of  correction,  they  liisten  with  special  eagerness  on  an 
alleged  detieiency  of  qualiii/.  We  admit  much  of  this,  but  we  demur  to 
the  etHciency  of  the  methods  proposed  for  its  correction.  Instead 
of  calling  in  the  cumbersome,  expensive,  and  hazardous,  machinery  of 
Government,  we  would  follow  uj)  the  measures  so  successfully  adopted 
hitherto.  The  plan  proposed  by  Sir  .John  Pakington  is  substantially  that 
^^^^i^Manchester  and  iSalJordt^chools,  with  the  addition  of  some  features 
wtter  suited  to  its  assumed  national  chariu’ter.  Mr.  lladlield  opposed 
the  bill,  maintaining  that  ‘  there  could  be  no  real  success  unless  the 
voluntiiry  system  was  adopted,  and  he  believed  that  comj)ulsory  rates, 
^  far  Irom  assisting  education,  would  only  retard  ju’ogress,  and  dam^e 
exLsting  institutions.’  Lord  Stanley  supported  the  measure,  allirming 
that  the  voluntary  system  had  grt*atly  declined  in  popularity,  and  was 
supported  by  a  very  small  minority.  TheUovernment  gave  their 
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*  most  coriliul  assent’  to  the  introiluction  of  the  bill,  the  further  eonsi- 
ilerati»>uuf  whieh  was  adjourned  till  after  Easter.  ]Mr.  ]\lilner  (Jihsoii, 
on  the  part  of  the  secular  educationists,  jj^ave  notice  of  a  hill  in  con- 
hu'inity  with  their  views.  Three  measures  will  thus  he  hefon*  tlie 
House  and  the  country,  and  it  becomes  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  })rinci})le  and  details.  The 
present  discussion  has  not  altered  our  views.  Earnestly  desirous  of 
pronudiiuj^  j)opular  education,  we  verily  believe  that  the  j)lans  now 
eontendin;^  for  public  support  will  j)rove,  in  the  lon^  run,  injurious  to 
the  intellect  as  well  ivs  to  the  relii^ion  of  the  community.  We  know 
no  reason  why  the  (lovernment  should  prove  abetter  schoolmaster  than 
a  trader.  Its  failure  in  the  latter  character  is  now  elearlv  established; 
and  it  we  invest  it  with  the  former,  the  bitterest  disappointment 
awaits  us.  So  far  as  it  has  been  invested  with  the  functions  of  an 
educator — Sir  .lohn  Eakiiii^ton  beinij^  our  witness — its  failun*  is  eoni- 
j)lete,  and  the  farther  we  lco  in  this  direction,  the  more  ^larinjj^  and 
mischievous  will  be  the  results. 

TiiK  (Jazkttk  or  Fkb. ‘J7  contatnf.d  a  Hoyal  riiocnvMATioN 
Ari’oiXTiNo  Tin:  21st  or  MaIwCII  as  *a  Day  of  Solemn  East,  Humi¬ 
liation,  and  Prayer.’  This  ])roelamatioii  is  worded  according  to  the 
wtirst  preeeilents  of  former  times,  and  is  open  on  this  account  to  very 
serious  objections.  The  phraseology  adopted  is  based  on  the  theory 
of  the  .sovereii^n’s  supremacy  in  s})i ritual  atfairs,  and  is  clearly 
unsuited  to  the  .state  of  thinjj^s  which  now  exists.  ‘We  hereby 
coi/Dfiarti/j  says  her  ^lajesty,  ‘that  a  public  day  of  solemn  fast, 
humiliation,  and  })rayer  l>e  observed.*  .  .  ‘  And  we  do  strictly  chanje 
and  command  that  the  said  day  be  rcvrrcnflj/  and  devonthf  oLsrnrd 
by  all  our  lovin;;  subjects  as  they  value  the  favor  of  Alini^dity  Hod, 
and  would  avoid  his  wrath  and  indignation.’  To  such  lanicuai^e  we 
seriously  demur.  It  involves  the  very  assumption  ae^ainst  which  wo 
protest,  and  if  followed  out  to  its  Icu^itimate  consequences,  must  entail 
the  civil  establishnuuit  of  relii^ion.  Jlad  the  proclamation  been  limited 
to  the  ci‘ssation  of  secular  business,  we  should  ^hully  liavi*  availed 
our.Mdves  of  the  rest  it  atforded,  for  purposes  of  religious  worshij).  Ihit 
involving,  as  it  manifestly  does,  an  assuinjition  of  authority  over 
conscituice,  we  ft'cl  hound  to  protest  against  it,  and  in  ju’actice  to 
maintain  our  protest.  From  a  correspondence  which  took  place  last 
year  between  some  dissenting  ministers  at  Coventry  and  one  ot  their 
representatives,  it  a}»pears  that  the  attention  of  the  late  Premier  was 
called  to  the  propriety  of  adapting  the  language  of  such  j)roclainatKms 
to  the  altered  state  of  publii*  feiding.  It  is  understood  that  tlie  Karl 
of  AlnTdeen  was  favorable  to  the  change ;  and  we  hope  that  hetore 
another  document  of  the  kind  is  issued,  some  modilicati»)n  will 
be  etl’ected.  To  base  a  proclamation,  to  which  all  ari*  required 
to  submit,  on  a  ]>rinciple  which  vast  numbers  are  known  to 
discard,  is  clearly  subversive  of  the  object  ])roposed. 

Indievers  in  fasts :  but  waiving  this  objection,  it  is  clearly  expi  dicnt, 
in  so  gra\e  a  conjuncture  of  our  national  atfairs,  to  ajqiroach  the  Itivine 
fiH)tstool  with  believing  and  earnest  su])plication.  In  order,  howe\cj, 
that  such  appnuudi  should  be  of  any  worth,  it  must  be  the  rcsidt  ot 
|>crsonal  conviction.  Secular  authoritv  mav  secure  the  forms  ot  religion, 
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l)ut  its  living  earnest  spirit  must  be  the  growth  of  inwaril  and  spiritual 
feeling.  We  are  especially  solicitous  on  this  point,  from  our  deep 
svinpathy  with  the  end  jwofessed. 

“  On  thk  IDtii  the  Ch.vxcellor  of  the  ExcHE(n’En  moved  the 
FOLLOWiN(J  uEsoTiUTiONS  as  the  fouudatiou  of  a  Hill  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Newspaper  Stamp: — ‘That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  the  stamp  duties  on  newspapers,  and  to  }>rovide  for  the 
transmission  by  post  of  printed  periodical  publications. 

‘  That  any  periodical  publication,  to  be  entitled  to  the  ])rivilege 
of  transmission  and  re-transmission  by  the  post,  shall  be  i)riuted  on 
paper  stamped  for  denoting  the  stamp  duty  imj)osed  by  law  on  a 
newspaper  printed  on  the  like  number  of  sheets  or  ])ieees  of  ])a})er,  and 
of  the  like  dimensions  with  respect  to  the  superlicics  of  the  ietterj)ress 


thereof. 

‘That  printed  newspa])ers  (British,  colonial,  or  foreign)  shall  bo 
transmitted  by  the  ])ost  between  places  in  the  United  Ivingdtmi  and 
her  Majesty’s  colonies  or  foreign  countries,  or  between  any  ports  or 
places  beyond  the  sea  (whether  through  the  United  Kingdom  or  not), 
either  free  of  postage,  or  subject  to  such  rates  of  postage,  not  exceeding 
twopence  for  each  newspaper,  irresj)ective  of  any  cliarge  for  foreign 
post:ige,  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or  her  ^lajesty’s 
lk>stmaster-General,  with  their  consent,  shall  from  time  to  time 
think  tit.’ 

We  can  do  little  more  than  report  this  fact,  and  congratulate  the 
country  on  such  a  step  having  been  taken.  What  may  be  the  course 
of  discussion  we  know  not.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  stamp  duty  is 
doomed,  and  cannot  be  long  maintained.  The  ‘  Times’  is  exceedingly 
wrathful,  and  predicts  all  kinds  of  evil.  This  is  natural,  and  we  smile 
at  its  vaticinations.  On  one  point,  however,  we  are  anxious.  In  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  as  a  matter  of  common  justice,  we  say  that 
a  copyright  should  be  secured  to  newspapers  as  well  as  to  authors. 
What  its  limits  should  be  we  have  not  s})ace  now  to  inquire,  but  the 
e(puty  of  the  demand  we  unreservedly  admit,  and  its  concession  is 
absolutely  needful  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high  character  attained  by 
our  journals.  The  second  reading  of  the  Chancellor’s  bill  was  carried 
on  the  2()th  by  215  to  liil. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  gratified  by  the  following  statement  of 
the  stamps  issued  in  ISol  to  the  London  daily  papers,  and  to  other 
metropolitan  journals,  connected  more  or  less  directly  with  various 
religious  bodies.  It  is  derived  from  the  parliamentary  return  of  27th 
February,  1855  : — 


The  Daily  News 
d  he  Globe  .... 
The  Morning  Advertiser 
fhe  Morning  Chronicle 
The  .Morning  1  lerald 
The  Morning  Tost 
Tlie  Standard 
The  Sun  .  ,  . 

The  Times  .  . 

^'^hiolic  Standard 
t-hristuui  Times  . 


1,1S5,000 
850, (JUO 
2,T92,780 
8/3,500 
1,158,000 
832,500 
417,000 
825,000 
15,075,730 
78,250 
01,012 


Cliureli  and  State  Gazette  30,0t)0 

English  Churchman  .  .  05,175 

Guardian .  207,500 

1  lehrew  Ohsen  er  .  .  .  J  2, 1 1 2 

linpiirer .  15,500 

Nonconformist  ....  101,500 

Patriot .  122,058 

Keeord .  387,500 

AVatehman .  J(i0,0(J0 

AVeckly  News  and  Chronicle  55,750 

Wcslcvaii  Times  .  .  .  120,000 
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Sill  Joshua  Walmsley,  on  the  20Tn,  submitted  to  tue 
Commons  the  following  resolution  : — ‘  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  it  would  promote  the  moral  and  iiitelleetual  improvement 
of  the  working  classes  of  this  metropolis  if  the  collections  of  natural 
history  and  of  art,  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  National  tlallerv, 
were  oix*n  to  the  ])ul)lic  inspection  after  morning  service  on  Sundavs.’ 

The  debate  which  followed  was  in  some  res])ects  one  of  the  most 
interesting  which  has  occurred  this  session ;  atlbrding  unmistakeahle 
evidence  of  the  feeling  of  the  House  towards  a  motion  which  Mr. 
Goulhurn  correctly  descril)ed  as  ‘  the  first  step  towards  an  authorized 
desecration  of  the  Sahhath.*  We  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the 
sjieeeh  of  Sir  .loshua  Walmsley,  nor  on  the  more  singular  ellusion  of 
his  seconder,  Mr.  Biggs.  It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  with  much 
allectation  of  regard  for  the  working  classes,  both  mover  and  seconder 
betrayed  gross  ignorance  of  the  j)rimary  elements  of  such  welfare. 
‘  This  was  a  ipiestion,’  said  ^Mr.  Kinnaird — and  w’e  fully  concur  in  his 
statement — ‘for  the  workingmen,  and  the  result  would  be  that  they 
W’ould  have  to  give  seven  days’  labor  for  six  days’  w  ages.’  On  this 
point  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  are  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes,  as  w  ell  as  for  the  furtherance  of  religious  inti'rests,  that  the 
motion  has  been  submitted,  since  the  immense  majority  by  which 
it  was  rejected  has  inllicted  a  blow'  from  wdiich  it  cannot  speedily 
recover.  Say  what  men  please,  w'e  owe  much  of  our  national  superiority 
to  the  Puritan  character  of  our  Sundays  ;  nor  w'ould  it  be  possible  if 
the  National  (i allcry  and  British  Museum  were  thrown  open  to  the 
])ublie,  to  keep  other  ])laces  of  instruction  and  entertainment  closed. 
There  is  a  sickly  sentimentalism  in  the  declamation  of  many  men  on 
this  suhject.  The  ]niblic-house,  the  tea-garden,  and  the  gin-palaee, 
will  not  be  deserted  for  the  schools  of  science  and  art.  jVlen  may 
amuse  themselves  with  such  an  imagination,  but  it  is  pure  delusion, 
which  the  rough  test  of  experience  will  soon  dispel.  Lord  Stanley 
argueil  at  considerable  leni^h  on  behalf  of  the  motion.  We  deeply 
regri't  this.  Some  recent  passages  in  his  lordship’s  jiarliamentary 
history  had  awakened  better  ho])es.  Of  all  the  statements  which  our 
senators  have  ever  made — and  for  some  of  them  w’c  w’ant  an  appro})riate 
designation — his  lordship’s  assertion  that  the  exclusive  apjiropriation 
of  tlu*  Day  of  Host  to  theological  subjects  ‘  lay,  intinitcly  more  than  the 
want  of  education,  at  the  bottom  of  that  ignorance  which  they  all 
lammited,’  is  one  of  the  most  unfounded  and  preposterous.  Ihe 
Premier  opposed  the  motion,  and  Sir  .1.  Walmsley  seeing  the  leeling 
of  the  House,  wished  to  w  ithdraw  it,  but  a  division  being  called  for,  it 
was  rt'jeetcd  by  a  majority  of  1S7  ;  the  numbers  being  4S  for,  and  ‘J3o 
against  it.  Whilst  w'e  regard  this  division  with  much  satislaetion, 
we  are  concerned  that  our  Sabbath  legislation  should  be  freed  troin  the 
inconsistencies  by  which  it  is  at  jirescnt  characterized.  Let  eipial 
justice  be  dtine  to  all,  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  Crcmonie  (lardens 
and  to  the  Sydenham  Palace.  Much  as  we  are  o]>])osed  to  the  view > 
of  our  Anti-Sabbatarians,  we  honestly  confess  that  it  is  impossible  to 
mei*t  the  arguments  they  found  on  the  inequalities  of  our  legislation. 

Sill  William  Clay  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
iiE-iNTUODUCE,  ON  THE  2‘Jth,  liis  bill  of  last  session  for  the  cxtiuction 
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of  church-nites.  Wc  shall  not,  of  course,  be  able  to  report  the  result. 
The  bill  will  probably  be  read  a  first  time,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
indications  of  its  attaining  an  advanced  stage,  even  should  it  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  Legislature.  jMuch  will  depend  on  the  pressure 
employ lhI,  and  we  trust  that  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  will  be 
active  and  earnest  in  their  efibrts.  Our  readers  w  ill  probably  remeinbiT 
what  took  place  last  year.  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Cabinet  was  violently 
oppose<l  to  the  measure,  and  did  its  utmost  to  thwiu-t  it.  Lord 
Russeirs  speech  in  opposition  will  not  be  speedily  forgotten.  The 
monarchy  was  bound  up  with  the  church,  and  the  latter  w  iis  identified 
with  the  obnoxious  impost  against  which  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  religious  public  plead  conscientious  objections.  ‘  Every  member 
of  the  (rovernment,*  said  the  ‘  Times,’  ‘  was  put  in  n'quest,  or  rather 
laid  under  orders.’  The  bill,  notwithstanding,  w  as  introduced  by  a 
majority  of  07  (120  against  02),  but  the  utmost  force  of  (Jovernment 
being  employed,  the  second  reading  was  lost  by  a  small  majority  of 
27  (207  against  1S2.)  We  have  now^  a  difierent  Premier;  Lord.Iohn 
is  at  Vienna  ;  opposition  to  church-rates  is  extending  on  every  hand ; 
and  the  position  of  the  Ministry  renders  it  more  accessible  to  popular 
iiilluence.  Let  the  people  be  true  to  themselves,  and  w'c  may  get  rid 
of  an  impost  wdiich  ofiends  religious  ])rinei})le,  and  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  local  contention.  ‘  Easter,’  as  the  ‘  Patriot’  of  the  22nd  wxdl  remarks, 
‘  will  atford  a  line  opportunity  of  bringing  this  matter  home  to  the 
dullest  apprehensions.  If,  in  a  single  parish  of  broad  England,  the 
annual  vestry-meeting  (where  annual  vestry-meetings  are  lield)  pivss 
over  w’ithout  a  decided  manifestation  of  anti-church-rate  feeling,  some¬ 
body  will  he  greatly  to  blame.  Only  let  that  opportunity  be  well  used, 
and  Sir  William  Clay’s  bill  is  safe.’ 

With  the  subject  of  Cuurcii-r.vtes  the  naaie  of  Samuel 
CouHTAULD,  Esq.  of  liiiviNTHEE  IS  IDENTIFIED.  Fcw  are  aware  of 
the  service  this  gentleman  has  rendered  in  the  celebrated  PraintriH) 
case.  To  his  determination  and  earnestness,  his  unwearied  labors,  his 
ever  ready  and  generous  contributions,  w  e  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
decision  ultimately  obtained.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for 
Mr.  Courtauld,  the  suit  w'oidd  have  been  abandoned  before  its  linal 
adjudication  in  the  Lords.  Such  being  our  estimate  of  his  scrviee.s, 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  a  subscription  has  been  opened  ‘  for  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  presenting  to  Mr.  Courtauld  a  piece  of  i)late,  as  a  testimoniid 
ol  public  gratitude.’  If  ever  such  testimonial  w'as  merited,  it  is  so  in 
the  present  case.  We  should  insult  our  readers  w’cre  w'e  to  use  many 
words  in  enforeing  the  ])ropriety  of  contribution.  It  is  enough  to 
report  the  fact,  and  all  wdio  are  ae<|uainted  with  the  history  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  c:ise  will  be  concerned  to  take  part  in  the  expression  of  public 
gratitude  to  ^Ir.  Courtauld.  Our  only  concern  is,  that  the  testimonial 
should  be  in  some  little  degree  befitting  the  occasion ;  and  we  trust, 
therefore,  that  our  readers  will  lose  no  time  in  communicating  with 
the  Rev.  David  Ree.s,  of  Jh*aintree,  or  Mr.  .1.  C.  Williams,  ol  No.  2, 
Serjeant’s-inn,  London,  the  honorary  secretaries. 

E  HAVE  LITTLE  TO  UEFORT  RESPECTINIi  THE  COURSE  OF  MILT- 

T‘^ky  operations,  nor  are  w'e  disposed  to  dwell  on  them.  The  suc- 
<^‘ssful  repulse  of  the  Russians  before  Eupatoria  has  redeemed  the 
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reputation  of  Turkish  arms,  and  repeated  on  Ilussian  ground,  the 
pillantry  dis])la3*ed  h\'  the  forces  of  Omer  Paeha  on  the  hanks  of  the 
DamdK*.  The  suecessive  def(*ats  of  the  Alina,  Balaklava,  and  Inkor- 
inann,  had  p)ne  lar  to  d(‘str(»3'  the  efpuinimitT  of  the  Czar,  hut  the 
repidse  of  Ids  troops  hy  'Fiirks  on  his  own  territory  was  more  than 
he  oouhl  hear.  The  intellijj^enee  of  his  deatli  was  received  with  iiuTo- 
dulitv  throughout  Kurope.  Men  stood  aghast,  not  helieving  what 
they  heard,  and  when  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  their  inum*- 
diate  inejuirv  was,  AVhat  will  he  its  elfect  ?  For  this  we  wait.  It 
were  idle  to  predict  where  so  little  is  known.  His  son  and  successor 
is  reported  to  he  pacilie,  Init  the  fanaticism  of  the  Kussian  ])eoplc  if 
thoroughly  aroused  may  compel  him  to  cany  out  the  hellicose  schemes 
of  his  father.  The  mauifeato  which  he  has  issued  does  not  determine 
the  j)oint.  It  ina}'  mean  war,  or  it  may  mean  peace.  It  is  evidently 
framed  to  meet  the  da\'. 

In  the  meantime  the  Conferences  at  Vienna  have  commenced.  The 
first  nuH‘ting  was  held  'on  the  13th,  when  the  plmiipotentiaries  of 
Turkey,  France,  Kngland,  Austria,  and  Kussia  were  present.  There 
was  a  vacant  seat,  we  are  informed,  for  a  Prussian  plenipotentiary,  hut 
King  Frederic  William  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  send  one. 
Men  diller  about  the  probable  result  of  these  eonferenees.  We  are  far 
from  sanguine,  unless  the  Western  powers  relimjuish  their  design 
against  Sebastopol.  Xor  have  we  much  more  faith  than  formerly  in 
the  sinciTity  of  Austria.  As  yet,  she  has  the  lion’s  share.  Her  troops 
are  in  possession  of  the  Danubian  principalities,  whilst  ours  and  those 
of  France  have  been  perishing  in  the  Crimea.  Nor  is  it  a  clear 
case  that  the  death  of  Nicholas  will  render  her  course  clearer  and 
more  straightforward.  We  are  disjiosed  to  think  the  contrary.  At 
all  events,  the  obvious  complexit}"  of  the  interests  involved,  the  terrible 
evils  which  have  been  suH'ered,  and  the  fearful  ones  t'ct  before  us,  counsel 
an  earnest  application  to  Him  in  whom  are  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
May  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  be  combined  with  that 
lirmness  of  ]mrpose  and  unselfishness  of  plan  which  are  specially  needed 
at  this  hour!  Present  relief  must  not  be  purchased  at  a  future  cost, 
whilst  no  impracticable  or  visionary  scheme  must  indispose  us  to  elVeet, 
at  the  earliest  jiossible  moment,  a  safe  and  honorable  and  lasting  peace. 
W  e  much  fear  that  Piissia  is  not  yet  prepared  for  what  we  deem 
essential  to  this. 


iitrrflrti  3ntrlligrnrt. 
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Peace.  A  Sermon  on  Peace  and  the  Duties  of  the  Christian  at  tlic  Present 
Crisis,  by  the  Kev.  .1.  Emerton,  D.l). 

bihlc  'reaching;  or,  Ixcinarks  on  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Levitans. 
AVith  a  Kccoiumendalorj'  Prefaee.  By  the  Rev.  11.  B.  Mackenzie,  M.A. 
Ediliou,  revised. 


